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THE 


OLIVER -Typewriter 


t The New Way Saves You $51 


The Old Way: It cost $51 to 
sell you a typewriter. Rents of 
offices in many cities, salaries, 
commissions and other costly 
practices — each demanded its 


Factory 


The New Way: We ship direct from 
the factory to you, eliminating all mid- 
dlemen. This saves the $51, and it 
now goes to you. A $100 Oliver costs 
you but $49. Why waste $51 by 
buying typewriters the old way? 


These Facts Will Save You Money 


the advertisement of a concern offering second-hand or rebuilt Olivers of an earlier model. 


Ne: that this advertisement is signed by The Oliver Typewriter Company itself. It is not 


The Oliver Typewriter Company makes only new machines. 


The entire facilities of its 


factory are devoted to this one purpose. And our new way of selling has caused us to build new 


additions to this factory. 


The old way, as explained above, was wasteful and 
wrong. So people have welcomed our new economical 
plan and our cutput has multiplied. 


We offer for $49 the exact machine which formerly sold 
at $100. This is our Model Nine, the finest typewriter we 
ever built. It has the universal keybcard, so any stenog- 
rapher may turn to it without the slightest hesitation and 
do better work more easily. 


And it has dozens of superiorities not found elsewhere. 
For instance, it has far fewer parts. This means longer 
wear, and naturally few or no repairs. 


This Oliver Nine is a 20-year development. If any type- 


writer is worth $100, it is this splendid model. 


It is the same machine preferred by great concerns such 
as United States Steel Corporation, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, National City Bank of New York, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Otis Elevator Company, and hosts of others. 
Such concerns demand the best. Yet they are not 
wasteful. 


FREE TRIAL 


Merely clip the coupon below, asking us to send a free 
trial Oliver. We do not ask a penny down. When the 


Was Now 
$100 $49 


ane ee eS 
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Oliver arrives, try it out. 


: Compare 
its workmanship. -j/ 
¢ 


Put it to every test. 


Then, when you are convinced that the Oliver Nine is 
all we clei, and you prefer it, pay us at the rate of $3 per 
month. 


During the free trial, you are not under the slightest 
obligation to buy. If you wish to return it, we even refund 
the transportation charges. 


- Used typewriters accepted in exchange at a fair valua- 
ion, 


Or, if you would rather know more about our plans 
before ordering a free-trial Oliver, check the coupon for 
our amazing book entitled, ‘‘The High Cost of Type- 
writers — The Reason and the Remedy.”’ We accompany 
it with our beautifully illustrated catalog describing the 
Oliver Nine. 


Cut out the coupon now and check it instead of waiting 
until later. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1237 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Act Quickly—While This Price Lasts 


Mail 
Today 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1237 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspec- 
tion. If 1 keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per 
month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping pointis. ......-.esceeececcecseeens Caiaiawere 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I 
choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your ex- 
pense at the end of five days. 
[] Do pot send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
book—"‘The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason 
and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further infor- 
mation. 


Clergymen’s Yatloring 


N advance in our standard prices for civilian and 

clerical tailoring became effective September 9th—the 
smallest advance we know of among the representative 
tailoring concerns of the country. Comparison alone will 
make patent the exceptional nature of our offer of a pure 
wool suit or overcoat to order as low as $25. 


UR 10% Discount to clergymen and members of 

their families is still operative—the only discount we 
allow to anyone under any conditions. We will be glad 
to send samples anywhere and at our expense—a postal 
starts them same day we receive it. 


E were never in position to save churchmen money as 

we are now—We know the clothes wants of clergy- 
men to a nicety and offer a service that will impress with its 
completeness. Send the postal today. 


Suits and Overcoats to Order 
$25, $30, $35, 940, $45, $4850 


From our regular low prices—which are the lowest in the country— 
we allow clergymen a complimentary discount of 10 per cent on all 
purchases (it’s our only discount) and ship paid-in-advance mail 
orders at our own expense. 

Write today for registered discount certificate (stating your pastorate), clericai 


catalag and stylebook which, together with a liberal assortment of samples, 
self-measurement blanks, ete., will be sent by return mail—and all free. 


roe Fuglis Woolen Wills Co, »c 


Tailors and Woolen Merchants 


Cleveland Detroit Dayton Loutsorlle 
Mail Order Headquarters and General Executive Divisions 
232 and 234 SUPERIOR AVENUE, N. E., CLEVELAND OHIO 


A Few of Our 
BOOK BARGAINS 


50% to 75% DISCOUNT 
Every Book Sent Postpaid 


Regular Special 
Price Price 


The Positive Evolution of Religion, Frederic 


Modern Christianity or the Plain Gospel 
odernly Expounded, John Peters..., 1.5 
The Religion of Christ in the 20th Century... 1. 
Paul the Mystic, Jas. M. Campbell p Ri 
Treitschke—His Doctrines of 
Destiny and of International Rela- 
tions, Adolph Hausrath 
Treitschke—Germany, France, Russia and 
Islam by Treitschke, Translated into 
English with foreword by Geo. Haven 


Truth in Religion—Studies in the Nature of 
capa Certainty, Donald Mac- 4 


The Gospel and the Church,—Alfred Loisy.. 
ee of the Bible, —Geo. Holley 
ilbert 


Tatred acon. a8 the Life of Christ—Wm. 
Bancroft Hill, 

Be EGE the p 
Walter Rae hehaeck plete nial yiuiecabets z 


The Ideal of Jesusx—Wm. Newton Clarke... 1 

The Inward Light,—Amory H. Bradford... 

Illustrated Commentary on the Gospels 
—Lyman Abbott 

God’s Word to His Children, George Mac- 
Donald 

Seven ae Around Jericho,—Louis Albert 


Revelation and the Ideal,—Geo. A. Gordon iN 
Aspects of the Infinite Mystery,—Geo. A. 


Gord 
The Life of Christ Without, 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
Great Issues,—Robert F. Horton 
Studies in Religion and Theology, The 
Church in Idea and in History,—A.M, 
Fairbairn : 
Truths, Leaf by Leaf,—David Swing....2. 
Jesus, aaa penned Portrait,—Chas. Van 


Eloquence, Counsel on the Art of Public 
Speaking,—Garrett P. Service 

The Crisis of Morals,—Harold Begbie 

Bible Studies in the Old Testament,—Henry 
Ward Beecher. SPECIAL ‘ 

The Old Testament Narrative eee 
Dwight Sheffield e 

John the Loyal,—A. T. Robertson . 

The Holy Land In Geography and 
—Townsend Mac Coun 

James Martineau, Theologian ‘and Teacher, 

Esther Carpenter 
James Arar aHea A Biography and Study; 
fe —A. W. kso: 


T. De Witt Talmage as I knew Him, An 
Autobiography 
With peeneretcl in Labrador,—Cuthbert 


The Emanuel Movement in a New England 
Town—Lyman H. Powell 


STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT. 
Edited by Chas. Foster Kent. 


Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents . 1.50 
Israel's Historical and Biographical Narra- 15D 
1.50 

1,50 

The Christian Idea in the Modern World, a Sac Raymond 


W. Calkins is still the BEST SELLER. .10 per copy 
Postpaid. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
A, A. PETERS, MANAGER 
19 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


Have You Tried It 
In Your Teaching? 


The new, practical way of making 
every Sunday’s lesson interesting? 


Starting with an unexpected, chal- 
lenging incident, from the newspapers, 
or from real life elsewhere, that grips 
your class at the outset— 


Then on through an absorbing lesson 
that never leaves out Jesus and salva- 
tion and victory through his shed blood. 


It’s wonderfully new to those who 
haven’t tried it. And it works. 


A dozen trained workers will show 
you how to teach the 


Improved Uniform Lessons 


of the International Series, graded for 
different ages, but binding the school 
and family together into one in their 
Bible study, and how to teach these 
lessons in this fascinating way, in 


THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TIMES 


An international, interdenomi- 
national weekly journal for 
adults in the field of 


Bible Study and Teaching, 
Sunday School Management and / 
The Christian Life and Service 


Our “Get-Acquainted” 
Of fer—8 Weeks for 20 cts. 


lease send attached cou- 
pon with two dimes 
or 20 cents in 
stamps. 


THE 
SU NDAY SCHOOL 
TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For the 20 cents enclosed please 
Send The Sunday School Times for 8 
weeks to 


Address 


GIVE THE BOYS A TESTAMENT THEY 
WILL BRING BACK 


NELSON SAILORS AND 
SOLDIERS TESTAMENT 


Are the Best—Made for Service 


American Standard and King James Versions 


Made in khaki colored cloth and leather bindings, also blue cloth, 
in a variety of sizes and styles, they will take up but little space in 
the soldier’s pocket or kit. A selection of Scripture texts and the 
four great American hymns are printed on the fly-leaves, together 
with an identification page. Printed on white paper and Nelson’s 
India paper. 


PRICES FROM 25 CENTS UP 
HELP TO BRING THE BOYS BACK CLEAN 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or send for 
descriptive circular to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381-385 K Fourth Ave., New York 


Brenkert 
Brenopticon 


With Patented 
Electric Dissolver 


The one-unit construction 
eliminates operating 
troubles. 


The electric current con- 
= sumption is but four 
PATENTED cents per hour. 
Your Congregation will be Greatly Delighted with the Perfect Dissolving Projection 
All Your illustrated Talks will be a Success. 


The Brenkert Brenopticon is designed and manufactured to meet 
your particular requirements. 


The Number of Brenopticons to be produced is limited so write at once for Catalog. 


Brenkert Light Projection Company, Detroit, Michigan 


y BOOKS WITH y, 


PURPOSE 


Everyday Life, Christian Educa- Al Publication Department, Inter- 
tion, Physical Education and Bible national Committee of the Young 
Study Literature. Men’s Christian ‘Associations. 


BOOKS OF TIMELY VALUE 


Christian Ethics in the The Red Triangle in the 
World War Changing Nations 


By W. Douglas Mackenzie With Introduction by Robt. P. Wilder 

This is a remarkable presentation of the The presentation in successive chapters, by 

separate functions of the Church and State men who had a large share in bringing about 

and their relations to one another, and the the results which they describe, of the place 

ethical values for both States and individ- which the Red Triangle, and the things for 

uals involved in the World War. which it stands, have taken in principal coun- 
Cloth, $1.00 : tries of the Far East and Latin America. 


Cloth, 75 Cents 
The Right to Fight 
By Sees tes Modern Problems as Jesus 


Such experiences as the author describes Saw Them 
in “With Our Soldiers in France,” forced By Herman H. Horne 
upon him questions to which he here presents ; 4 A 
The relation of Jesus, not only in His 


an answer, dealing first with the moral ; ites 
grounds of war, and then-with the reasons teaching, but through the events of His life, 
to some of the pressing problems of our 


why America was forced to fight. He states fs g A A 
day, is summed up here in an interesting and 


the position of the “Christian Militant.” : 5 5 ‘ 
conclusive way. Suitable for group discus- 
Paper Boards, 60 Cents sion, as well as for the individual reader. 


What Kind of a Fight Cloth, 75 Cents 


Are We In? What Has God to Do 


By Ernest R. Groves With This War? 
American Idealism, in defense of which By E. Albert Cook 


we went in, is set against the background of 


the German adaptation of the Darwinian A discussion of the underlying principles 
theory. Then follow timely discussions on of this war, in which the author attempts 
“Christianity and the War” and ‘Religion to show that this war is not a destroyer but 
and the Future.” a creator of faith. 

Pamphlet, 25 Cents Pamphlet, 25 Cents 


BUY FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM US 


Write for our catalog of ‘‘ Books With Purpose”’ 


347 Madison Ave. ASSOCIATION E RESS New York City 


TheM. C. U. 


An organization of clergymen; interde- 
nominational, purely mutual, truly beneficial. 


Its purpose, to provide much needed 
protection for its members at cost. Its ideal, 


real helpfulness. 


An organization which in eighteen years 
of service has paid its members $800,000 in 
benefits—over sixteen thousand claims. 


The Present Situation 


In view of obviously difficult conditions of 
subsistence, some provision for times of disa- 
bility thru accident or sickness is more urgently 
needed than ever. “Thousands of our members 
shave thankfully acknowledged that at such 
times the Union has saved them from anxiety 
and embarrassment. Every minister should 
know about our plan of complete protection 
at moderate cost. We will gladly respond to 
a post card request for information. 


Ministers Casualty Union 


490 Auditorium Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Rey. Stanley B. Roberts, D. D., (Pres.) W. P. hes Soe Rey. J. C. Hogan 

Rev. E. R. Pope, D. D. (Vice- Pres.) Rey. i F. Sto Bl Dae Rey. Everett Lesher 

W. G. Calderwood [Teeessa Rev. A. D. Harm ay Rey. G. K. Stark 
Cc. Dight, M. D., iar tient Director 


Don’t be confused; There is only ONE ORIGINAL Casualty organiza- 
tion for clergymen. 
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Big Books for Little Money 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 


Publisher’s Loss—Your Gain 


WwW. are offering the famous HODDER & 
STOUGHTON’S sixty ceat library at 
the following reduced prices. 


25 Cents Each Postpaid 
Publisher’s Price GOc Each 


Theology and the Social Consciousness—King, H.C. ~~ 

Men in the Making—Shepherd, A. 

Modern Methods in Sunday School Nad ome G. W. 

The City With Foundations—McFadyen, J. E 

Via Sacra—Darlow. 

ie sus Christ and the Civilization of Ne eee ies: 
he Knowledge of God—Schofield, A. T. 

The Heritage of the Spirit—Mandell. 


35c Each or 3 for $1 Pestpaid 
Publisher’s Price 60c Each 


|The Ideal Life—Drummond, H.  * 

'The Mind of the Master—MacLaren, oa 

Modern Methods of Church Work. Mead, G. W. | = 

The Divine Challenge—Dawson, W. J._ 

Scientific Faith—Johnston, H. A. 

Reconstruction in Theology—King, H. C. 

The Preacher—Hoyt. 

Representative Modern Preachers—Brastow, L. 

The Modern Pulpit—Brastow, L. 

The Galilean Gospel—Bruce, A. B 

The Students’ Life of Sue Clibed: G. H. 

The Students’ Life of Paul—Gilbert, (eluee 

ha Christ and the Christian Character—Peabody, F. G, 
ocal and een Interpretation of the Bible—Curry, S. S:7 

Sermons and Addresses—Broadus, J. A. 

The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ—Stalker, J. 

The iy, rt of Sins—Smith, G. 

Imago Christi—Stalker, Jas. 

Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind—Forsyth, P. T. 

Epicurus to Christ—Hyde. 

Christian Faith in an Age of Science—Rice. 

Nine Lectures on Preaching—Dale, R. W.—~ 

A Young Man’s Religion—Jackson, G. 

The Law of the Ten Words—Dykes, J. O. 

The Cure of Souls—Watson, J. 

Epistle to the Ephesians—Hodge. 

Studies on the Old Testament—Godet, F. 

Studies on the New Testament—Godet, F. 

Miracles and Christianity—Wendland. 

Souls in Action—Begbie,H. ~— 

The Epistle to the separ En 

Fellowship With Christ—Dale, R. W. 

Studies on the Epistles of St. Paul—Godet. 

Christ Is All—Moule. 

Modern Substitutes for Christianity—Muir, P. 

Aspects of Christ—Selbie, W. B. 

The Creation Story in the Light of Today—Gladstone, W. E. 

Following on to Know the Lord—Wilberforce. 

The Religion of the Son of Man—Gough. 

The Cruciality of the Cross—Forsyth, P. T. 

Ten Commandments—Dale. 

Living Christ—Dale, R. W. 

Silver Chains. 


50 Cents Each Postpaid 
Publisher's Price GOc Each 
The Marks of a Man—Speer, R. A. a 
The Bible the Word of God--Bettex, F 
The New Evangelism—Drummond, H. =F 
The Cross in Christian E: erience—Clow, W.M 
The Limitations of Life—Taylor, W. , 


The Miracles of Our Sree eine Ww. M. 

The Parables of Our Saviour—Taylor, W. M. 

A Guide to Preachers—Garvie, A. E. ‘ 

The Model Prayer—Jones, J. 

Apostolic Optimism—Jowett, J. H. 

oes os gd in os orld—J, ze Bey John. 
xpository Preac' —Meyer, : 

And Judas Iscariot—Chapman, J J. W. 

Thirsting for the S owett, J. H. 

Brooks by the Traveler's Way—Jowett, J. H. 

The Problem of the Work—Chapman, J. W. 

Redeemed Family of God—Jowett, J. H. 


The Presbyterian Book Store 
tablished 1853 


GRANITE BUILDING 
Sixth Avenue and Wood Street 
Robert J. Gibson, Supt. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Reference—First National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


eeenothon Vout 
Eyes! 


Preserve Your Most Precious 
Possession 
Your sight is your most precious gift. Weak eye- 
sight means weak power of observation, eye strain, 
oe disease, and untold inconvenience. Take no 
>hances with your eyes—you cannot get along 


‘without them. Make them stronger every day in- 


stead of weaker. Let us send you Benarr Mac- 
fadden’s wonderful new Course in ‘Strengthening 
the Eyes.”” Send no money—just mail coupon. 


Throw Away Your Glasses 


Glasses do not remove the cause of eye troubles. 
Instead, the eyes come to depend on them more 
every day. Glasses are eye crutches! They simply 
bolster up the eyes—they do not strengthen them. 
It has been definitely proven that practically all 
defects of the eyes can be cured without glasses. 
Most people now wearing glasses can be freed 
from the inconvenience, expense of constant 
breakages, by strengthening and correcting their 
vision through the simple, yet effective, eye educa- 
tional exercises recommended by Mr. Macfadden. 


Eye Defects Removed 


This remarkable new Course teaches you how to 
use your eyes without strain at all distances—how 
to do without glasses—how to remedy cross eyes 
or squint eyes—how to restore the normal sight— 
how to restore perfect control to eye nerves and 
muscles. 


Beneficial Results At Once 


writes: J 
in my eyes since nce Y to use them Siow. 4oth St. 
right.’ Another user says, “Your Eye $New York City 
Strengthening Course 1s fine. My §$ Gentlemen: 
eyes are already im roving.”’ Still ¢§ Send me 

= your Course 
another writes: ords cannot $ 


“Stren g thening 
express my great gratitude for the Eyes’ which 


i I will return in 5 


these excellent books.”” (Names 

t.) $4 ays or send you 
on TEques 2 A and $l a seis 
= thereafter unti s 
PHYSICAL CULTURE _ § paid (or $4. “$0 cash) i in 
= payment for the course, 
PUBLISHING CO. / .h}Gne"year's mbecrr 
a $ ¢ion to “Physical Culture 

Dept. 2-E = Magazine.” 


119 W. 40th St., 
New York = Address... 


ACME Rolling Wood Partitions 


able to atmospheric conditions. 
permanency guaranteed. 


throughout the United States. 
accident proof. 


and sizes of openings, kind of wood and finish required. 


Union Blind & Ladder Co., Inc. 


(Mfrs. Patented Building Specialties) 
Oakland, Cal., U.S. A. 


Vertical (coiling to side) 
Horizontal (coiling overhead) 


3635 Peralta Street 


Entirely Ball Bearing and automatically adjust- 
Ease inaction and 


Thousands of installations in churches and_ schools 


Special doors for public and private garages, trouble and 


Write for illustrated circular and prices, giving number 


In the use of Motion Pictures as an adjunct to church activities, where simplicity 
of operation is desired as well as perfect projection, the 


DeVry Portable Motion Picture Projector 


will be found tojmeet every requirement. 


It is fool-proof, and built to last. 


The DeVry is motor driven, weighs but 20 lbs., and takes standard size reels 


and filme 


Adopted by the United States Government in all Departments where motion 
pictures are used, and by the American Red Cross, at home and abroad. Used 


also in all Y. M. C. 


A. work, on transports, at home and ‘‘over there,” 


Your name and address penciled at the bottom of this page and mailed to us 
will bring full particulars in the next post. 


THE D 


Dept. 19 10 


D 


idea is there so great an opportunity to wor 


happiness. 


Back of the American idea suddenly has arisen the 
black menace of the opposing Prussian idea. Under it 
the people are not the Government. Under it the people 
live and prosper, or sacrifice and die, by the grace of 
“Me und Gott.” 


Militarism is the mailed fist which supports the divine- 
right Government. It is typified in Hindenburg. 

What a contrast is offered to Hindenburg’s militarism 
by Pershing’s military! Freedom’s military is the people 
embattled. Autocracy’s militarism is the people driven. 

Our boys in France and Italy are the expression in 
military form of the people’s own stern will. When 
Pershing speaks of them to President Wilson, he says, 
“Sir, our armies.”” The German soldiers are the servants 
of militarism. Of them Hindenburg says to the Kaiser, 
“Majesty, your armies.” 


The billions of dollars we are gathering here at home 
for military purposes have no taint of militarism on a 
single coin. 


Buy U.S. Government Bo 


Contributed through Div. of Advertising 


eVRY CORPORATION 


7N. Wells Street Chicago, U.S. 


Vv 


OWN at Washington stands the Nation’s capitol. It is more than a pile of stone- 
It is a monument to an idea: ‘‘The people are the Government.’’ Under no other 


k out individual prosperity and individual 


Germany began her war with no plans for elaborate 
taxation of her people; the Junkers expected to saddle 
the cost of the war upon quickly conquered nations. 
Not so does a free people make war! From the start 
we have gone down into our own pockets for every cent 
we expend; we have never thought of taking; we have 
thought only of spending our blood and our treasure to 
protect our ideal of free national life. 


The menace of Hindenburg makes no American tremble. 
But it makes us grit our teeth and either fight or give! 
What the Government (which is the people) wants to 
borrow, we, the people, as individuals, will lend. 


The menace of Hindenburg shall cease to exist in 
the world even as a shadow; and we shall return to our 
individual pursuits under the protection of our national 
ideal successfully defended; and, please God, other na- 
tions, as the result of this struggle, shall join us and 
our already free Allies in the enjoyment of our blood- 
bought and blood-held freedom. 


nds Fourth Liberty Loan 


U.S. Gov. Comm. on Public Information 


This space con'ributed for the Winning of the War by 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Every pastor, every home, every child should know 
them. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Ree a = They cost only A Cent-and-a- 

The boys and girls will pass Half Each for 20 or more; 20 for 

through our Sunday schools 30 cents; $1.50 per hundred. 
poten ay eee wentoace Size 514x8. Postpaid. 

Reawiiral As ey ee es Use them in teaching the Sunday 

farther'chance: While the School lessons. Give one to each family 

fre cuader "your care ae in attendance at the Sunday evening 

quaint them with the world’s service. Give a little talk about a beau- 

most beautiful pictures. tiful picture before your sermon. Send 

| them into the homes to carry their 

message of beauty and of inspiration. 

64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for a 

dime. [Please do not send for the Catalogue without en- 


CHRIST AND THE DOCTORS 
(Hofmann) 


The Cent-and-a-Half pictures are 5 to 8 times as 
large as this picture. 


Catalogues. 


closing the dime.] 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box EX., Malden, Mass. 


Has These War Times Taken the Pep 
Out of Your Sunday School? 


Try a 
Lincoln Highway Sunday School Auto Race 
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A Reproduction in Miniature of the Lincoln Highway Sunday School Auto Race in Operation. 


The best contest on the market as proven by results. 


More than 180 new members were added to the South 
Pasadena Methodist S. S., during the Lincoln Highway 
S. S. Auto Race Contest. PASADENA STAR-NEWS. 


We are doing nicely with the Auto Race and it has more 
than paid for cost, entertainments, and receptions. Of- 
ferings doubled and membership increased beyond 
expectations. Sincerely, 

W. B. COLE, Pastor M. E. Church, 
Winslow, Arizona. 


Send more blanks. We liked it so well that we have 
decided to have ree race. 
NEHER, Supt. Brethren, S. S. 
‘ool Compton Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The price is $5.00 which is within the 


(1)—The 18-foot muslin track. 
(2)—One Auto for each class—we always include a 


‘ord. 
(3)—300 class report cards. 


GUARANTEE 


Mn Yay, jt 
This Track is 18 Feet Long 


READ WHAT THEY SAY: 

It has been successful in every way. 
CHAS. REYNOLDS, 

Supt. Park Ave. M. E. Church, New York City. 


Please forward me another Race Outfit for a department 
of 14 classes. Much pleased with the launching of the one 
for the main school and wish to start one in the Junior 
Department also. 

Supt. First Presbyterian Ss. Ss’ San Diego, Cal. 


We have scores of these unsolicited testimonials. 


Russell H. Conwell says: ‘‘Send me Autos for 26 classes.” 
—Mr. Conwell generally knows a good thing when he 
sees it. 


reach of every school. This includes 
ae new-scholar blanks. 


5)—Cards for selecting machines by lot. 
(6)—Fasteners. 
(7)—Card of Instructions for each class. 


See full page ad in October number of the Expositor 


If it does not prove satisfactory in your school the outfit may be 
returned and the money will be refunded without question. 


(Be sure to state the number of Classes in your School) 


Address The Sunday School Specialty Company, 744 N. Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
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PREACHERS AND TEACHERS 


A Labor Saving Tool 


It Indexes, by Topic and Scripture Text, The 
Best You Read in Books and Files and 
Finds Clippings Almost Automatically 


Dr. Griffith Thomas in the Sunday School Times 


“. + + Would that I could have known this when I 
began my ministry! The next best thing is to tell others 
what I have found and am now using with much satis- 
faction, and bid them ‘go and do likewise.’ ae 

Examination shows that Dr. Thomas’ strong word of 
commendation is wholly justified.” Assistant itor of 
The S. S. Times. 


Prof. Amos R. Wells in the Christian Endeavor World 
“. « «|The beauty of the system is its simplicity— 
yes, and its speed . . . It would have been a.God- 
send to find it at the beginning of his clipping and filing 
career, and he will use it from this time on ep ten 


Dr. Paul P. Faris, Literary Editor, in The Continent 
+ + _. To say that any filing system is the best is to 
hazard a statement rather hard to support. But the 
minister, teacher or literary student of experience who 
adopts Wilson's Index will not be slow to acknowledge 


its truth in this instance. 


Dr. John T. Faris in the Westminster Teacher 


“.. « Until he saw Wilson's Index the writer was not 
willing to give unqualified endorsement to any. But he 
makes no qualification whatever in his endorsement o: 
this simple, practical system of indexing and filing. a 


Dr. E. A. King, Dep’t of Methods, in the Expositor 


: + + We have been rather suspicious of all such 
plans and schemes, but when we came to examine 
Wilson's Index we were converted to the use of such a 
practical scheme as he sets forth, . . . " 


Send for circulars, or for the Index on approval. 


WILSON INDEX COMPANY 
BOX G EAST HADDAM, CONN. 


THE MINISTER’S HANDICAP 
By J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D. 


“When trials are many, when burdens are heavy, 
when tears are blinding, when the heart is almost 
broken, then, as a rule, ministers come to an 
experience where effective preaching is possible.’ 
Comforting, inspiring, clergymen will treasure 
“The Minister’s Handicap.” It is rich in anecdote, 
incident, and striking remarks made by famous 
men to the author during his career as a 
preacher. Read what a great business man says 
(pages 31 and 32) about preaching “your own 
doubts’; about “discouraged lassitude”’; about 
substituting an ethical address for a sermon. Sym- 
pathetic, vibrant with understanding of the min- 
istry, this book will kindle the fires anew. 12mo., 
Cloth, 145 pages; 75c by mail. 


PAUL’S CAMPAIGNS 


By DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D. D. 


In this book, reader, you journey with Paul. 
Wherever he goes, whether to Cvprus or to Rome, 
you feel yourself near him, listening, hearing his 
fiery, impassioned, fearless exhorting. When you 
read the gripping description of what Paul saw at 
Athens, it will be brought home to you that here 
indeed is a study of Paul’s wanderings which 
really appreciates the motives and difficulties of 
that courageous fighter for Christianity. Know 
Paul’s footsteps. It is so easy to forget. Four 
wax-process charts, specially drawn, same size as 
page, no folding; 12mo. Cloth, 110 pages; 75c 
by mail, 


(T'S ste BIBLE 


STAL CLEA 
WITH NOTES AND EXPLANATIONS? A'sewenruc dios 9290=S5. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY PARK AVE. & 40™ST. NEW YORI 


American Tract Society, Desk 3, Park Ave. & 40th St. N. Y. 


A HAPPY You owe it to your Sunday School 
to provide the best of everything. 
You “cut down" at the expense 
CH RISTMAS of the success of the School. Others 
have found that they cannot afford 
not to use a Service for the special 
days. Dare you take a chance? 
Better get in touch with us for some 
of the following out-of-the-ordinary 
publications for discriminating Sun- 
day Schools: 


SERVICES 
The Star of Victory, by C. Harold 
Lowden. 
Bells of Joy, by Various Composers. 
6 cents each; 65 cents the dozen; 
$5.00 the hundred. 


CANTATAS 
The Double Surprise, a war-time 
cantata for Young People, 30 
cents; $3.00 the dozen. 
Christmas Great Heart. 
The Uninvited Christmas Guests. 
The Spirit of the Yuletide. 


SONG STORIES 
Silent Night! Holy Night! 15 cents 
Drusilla of Nazareth 15 cents 
Sirack the Hill Shepherd 15 cents 
ELEMENTARY SONG FOLDERS 
Christmas Songs for Begin- 


ners (Set 3) 5 cents 
Christmas Songs for Pri- 
mary (Set 3) 5 cents 


Christmas Songs for Juniors 


THE (Set 3) 5 cents 


Kute Kiddie Songs for 


HEI DELBERG Xmas 5 cents 


We are also headquarters for Choir 


PRESS Material, Solos, Duets, Quartets, etc., 
not only of our own, but the issues of 


all other publishers as well. We can 

15th & Race Sts. supply your every need. WRITE 

. : TODAY FOR FULL INFORMA- 
Philadelphia, Pa. tIoN AND SAMPLE PAGES. 

Anecdotes, Fables, 


Unhackneyed! 
Sketches from Ameri- 


e ° ! 
can Life for All Speakers 
Grip ping Preachers, Y.M.C.A. Men, etc. 


JUST READY 


A Cyclopedia of 20th Century 


Illustrations 
By AMOS R. WELLS (Editor of C. E. World) 


Over nine hundred up-to-date truths, drawn from widest 
observation. A massive volume abounding with usable illus- 
trations for all sorts of addresses, drawn from live, up-to-date 
truths, spiritual and moral. 


$vo. Substantial Cloth Binding, net $3.00 
RF. A. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Av., N.Y., 17 N. Wabash Ar.. Chicago 


Make it a Patriotic Christmas 


AMERICA, LEAD ON! A great Christmas Pageant 
of music and dialog that brings good tidings to war-weary 
hearts. A spectacle that portrays the power of God in 
history. A comforting and heart-strengthening vision of 
God's leadership in world affairs. For Churches, Young 
People’s Societies and S, S, Text by Jessie Brown Pounds, 
Music by J. H, Fillmore, 6c per copy. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DIETZ Individual Communion Service 
Generally used. Universally recommended. All Denominations. 
Outfit sent on Trial. The only Real Noiseless Service. 

WM. H. DIETZ, Dept. E, 20 E. Randolph Street, CHICAGO 
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Be a Lecturer 


Lecturers are employed by 
Twenty-five Lyceum 
and Chautauqua Bureaus 
in the United States. 


They need more. 


We will mail you Three 
Great Platform Lectures 
Expertly prepared: 


“Birds of A Feather” 


(Humorous and Practical) 


“Man And His 
(Talents) Capital” 


(Educational and Inspiring) 


“America, The 
Queen of Nations’’ 


(Patriotic and Popular) 


Also the Names and Addresses 
of twenty-five Bureaus in the 
U.S. that Empruoy Lecturers. 


And ‘Hints and Suggestions,” 
by an experienced platform man, 
on “How to Make Connection With 
a LECTURE BUREAU.” 


All these for One Dollar 


Or we will mail your choice of 
the above lectures for 50 cents. 


Public Speakers Supply 
Ridgway, Pa. 


Write and tell us what you need for that 
“Special Occasion” and we will submit 
prices. 


Special Discounts and Terms 
To Ministers on the Latest 
IMPROVED VISIBLE 


BLICKENSDERFER 
Number Nine Model 


Typewriters at Double the Price of 
this New Model do not offer more 
improvements or merit, and you can 
Purchase Through Special Terms, at 
a Nominally Lower Price. 


@The features of this new visible machine 
are adapted particularly to your special work 
consisting of Decimal Tabulator—Back Spacer 
—Paper Release —Free Roller bearing Carri- 
age— Adjustable Margins—Line Lock with 
Release —Automatic Indicator — Automatic 
Line Spacing — Direct Inking and Printing— 
Interchangeable type, all of which are indis- 
pensable with your requirements. 

@It is Visible—Strong—Simple in Operation 
and Mechanism—Convenient in Size—Com- 
plete for all Work. All of the Latest Im- 
provements at a much lower price than 
offered by others. 

@Remember—We do not offer you a rebuilt, 
or one represented, just as good as new, or 
an obsolete model like many others, but 
our very latest New Visible No. 9 Model, 
up-to-date in every respect and direct from 
our factory, which we guarantee to last for 
years and give you good hard service. 


The Blickensderfer Mfg. Co. 
STAMFORD 2 = CONN. 
SIGN AND MAIL COUPON 


Bee SB SBS SB SB Ss SB SB SF SB SF SB SBS SS 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Please send me description of No. 9 Model, with 
special discount and easy payment terms allowed 
ministers, as advertised in the Expositor. 


ee 


IE ee ee ae 
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PICTURES ON THE SCREEN | || Dg You~Preach? 


Give Information and Proof— 


Good Investments you will find in these 
threebooks - - Ask your Bookseller! 


Making Good in the Ministry 


By A. T. ROBERTSON, M.A,,D.D. 


“Prof. Robertson’s book treatsthe outstanding land- 
marks of a preacher’s life—home atmosphere, first ; 
disappointments, set backs, failures, successes and life 
of devoted service—in forceful and liquid fashion— 
Canadian Baptist—Cloth, net $1.00. 


The Victor Portable || || Practica! Pedagogy for Ministers 


St 4 “A practical and well ordered study of the art and 
ereop 1con functions of preaching. A manual of direction—a 
tool, something a man may work by and with, to the 

satisfaction of himself and uplift of his fellows.’’— 


shows pictures anywhere. A brilliant, satis- Christian Work. Cloth, net $1.00. 
fying image guaranteed. he Child ; a ee 
4 ore Five-Minute 
Write for new catalog and information on For the ildren’s Hour Sermons 
sources of Help-Win-The-War Lantern Slides. By STUART NXE HUTCHINS) 
Dr. Hutchinson holds an unerring clue to the child 


Note:—Victor Picture Projectors for both : mind. There is nothing 


motion pictures and lantern slides are used in Ask ANY Bookseller for Whee oe ees 


great numbers in the army camps here and SM} the efforts of a gifted and 
overseas, REVELLS experienced pastor, who 
has thought long and 


————— BOOKS ————— deeply on the problem | of 


Victor Animatograph Company Ear wm mca! how best to reach and 
i TRA roUw tC Tometerem stimulate the young. 
114 Victor Bldg. Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. Cloth, net $1. 


What-15° wrt. You ‘ts Nation's Capital 


he little matter of AScin stamps or coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks trial. The 

ivaslanator: seis norivete FENG eee pred Bee ete is an illustrated weekly, published atthe Nation’s center, for the Nation; a paper that prints 
made at this world capital. The Pathfinder’s all the news ofthe world and tells the truth and only the truth; nowinits 26th year. This paper fills 
illustrated weekly review gives you a clear, im- the bill without emptying the purse;it costs but $1 ayear. Ifyou wantto keep posted on whatis going 
artial and correct diagnosis of public affairs onin the world at the least expense of time or money, thisis your means. Ifyou wanta paperin your 
}4 ring these st: ade epoch-making days. « home whichis sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. If you would ap- 
uring x Atte ZA ys preciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, grate 5 itis. Send 15¢ toshowthatyou 


might like such a paper and we willsend the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. 
The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. Address; The Pathfinder, Box 23 , * Washington, D. C. 


A Parish Paper FREE CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


That is, free sample Sunday School Services to any 


Published on our cooperative plan, pastor, superintendent, or committee asking for 
will provide a parish paper for your them. Or, send 10 cents stamps for 6 new, original, 
church or society with no expense to complete services of regular issue. 

you. Samples\and particulars free. THE OCEAN GROVE SONG BOOK 


NEW SONGS OF PENTECOST No. 3 


Examination copy free upon request (to be returned 
or paid for, 15c.) If requested, and The Expositor 
is mentioned, a free copy of a 25c book—Stories of 
Gospel Songs—will be included. 


HALL-MACK COMPANY 
1018-1020 Arch St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 


MITE BO 


For missionary and special case 
These boxes are so constructed that 
the money cannot be removed without 
destroying the box. Catalogue free 
upon request. Samples various 
atyles sent on receipt of 20 cents. 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Folding Paper Boxes of all kinds 
27.N. ates ES 526-528 Cuthbert St. 
ILADELPHIA 


° 

Every Army Chaplain 
Needs this Commanion Service 
Designed for use in camps or on shipboard. 
Contains 3 Aluminum Trays, 132 Aluminuin 
Cups, 2 Bread Plates, Wine Flask, etc. 

me, compact, waterproof, weighs . 
only 19 Ibs. Send your loyal pastor a 
service—help him to help our boys. he 
White for full information—price reasonable. 


Thomas Communion Service Co., Box 15 Lima, Ohio 
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PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
America’s foremost authority on Memory 
Training, Public Speaking, Self Expression, 
and principal of the Dickson Memory 
School, Hearst Building, Chicago. 


STOP FORGETTING 


HE men I am helping most are 


you Ministers, Sunday School 
Teachers, Theological Students, 
also men and women in business 
who need the quick thought, 
accurate judgment, unhesitating decision, 
in short the responsive Memory which 
presents facts to you when facts are 
needed. Memory in Relation to Public 
Speaking is one of the many subjects 
treated in my Method. 
It is very simple; you do not realize the capacity of 


your own brain until you have put it through a few easy 
exercises. 


developing. You will be surprised to note how quickly 


Ability is latent within you, simply it needs 


and accurately a trained faculty responds. 


A TRAINED MEMORY 


Is 
Dickson’s How to Speak in Public 

De luxe edition, handsomely illustrated, richly 
bound. Is full of carefully selected material exactly 
suited to meet the needs of the man or woman who 

desires to be a successful public speaker. 
Success in life depends on what you say and how 
you say it. This book of mine on Public Speaking 
and Self Expression is based on my 30 years of suc- 


MAN’S GREATEST ASSET 


cess as an instructor in Public Speaking in Chicago 
University, University of Notre Dame, and other well 
known schools. Taken in connection with my mem- 
ory training, you can obtain a far better and more 
useful education than is afforded by many of the best 
universities. The price of this 1918 de luxe edition is 
$2.00. I will, however, present a copy absolutely free 
to every student who enrolls for my course of memory 
training within ten days after reading this offer. 
The ability to think on your feet, to focus your mind 
instantly and voice your thoughts unhesitatingly, in- 
interestingly makes you a leader of men—and it’s 
worth while. 

YOU CAN HAVE THIS TRAINING 

No matter where you live, what your vocation, or 
what your age, my course will make you infinitely 
more successful. Only ten minutes a day—no tedious 
lessons, only a simple method which teaches you— 

How to remember names and faces of people you 

meet. How to focus your mind instantly on the 
points of a business proposition. How to commit a 
speech or toast to memory quickly, and deliver it 
unhesitatingly. How to converse at social gatherings 
in a natural, interesting way that wins friends. How 
to overcome self-consciousness, bashfulness. How to 
control your mind. How to memorize for studies, 
examinations, etc. 
The Dickson System of Memory Training has been 
highly recommended by such notables as Elbert Hub- 
bard, Prof. David Swing, Dr. Latson and thousands 
of others. 

The fame of this unique and successful system has 
spread over the entire country, and its successful 
graduates fill every walk in business, political and 
professional activity. While the weakest memories 
can be stren SNEHEC SIeAy of the most intellectual 
men of the day have availed themselves of memory 
training 


Fill Out and Mail Coupon Today 
If You Would Be Successful 


Prof. Henry Dickson, Exp. 10-18 
Principal, Dickson Memory School, 
952 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me free booklet ““How to Remember’’ In- 
tensely interesting Spaseoryerutes Memory Test, 
also full particulars how to obtain a free copy of 
“Dickson’s How to Speak in Public.” 


NAME 


“GO OVER THE TOP WITH THE TOURISCOPE”’ 


George W. 
Bond 
Sales Manager. 
Will Tell 
You HOW 


100 glass slides 
weigh... 20 Ibs. 
100 slides on 
film, weigh 6 oz. 


Glass slides 
cost—express, 
breakage, get 
out of order, 
spotted with 
finger prints, 
must be cleaned 
and put in order 
before using. 
Film slides have 
none of these 
faults. 


14 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 


A child can oper- 
ate the Touriscope. THE TOURISCOPE 


The Preacher’s Preparation May Be Improved 


BY THEOLOGICAL STUDY AT HO 


High-grade correspondence courses, at only $5.00 each, in Homiletics, Experimental 
Religion, Life and Writings of St. John and six other subjects, offered by the 


CHICAGO EVANGELISTIC INSTITUTE : 1754 Washington Blvd. : CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NEW MINISTER 


NEW MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT FOR CHOIRS, SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES. 


Humorous story of the arrival of the new minister to his new field 
of labor. Tuneful music, humorous dialog, and plays a full even- 
ing. Tried and tested in hundreds of churches and 


always draws a full house. An interesting, dignified, churchly 
— entertainment. Pronounced by ministers everywhere the best 
\, 


entertainment for churches ever published. Price, 60 cents. 
i 
f EF THE HOME-MADE CHOIR 
5 A new music play just published. Not as elaborate as the New 
Minister, one-half the music numbers and very easy to present. 
An entertainment that any choir will take pride in presenting. 
4igh-class humor and sure to please. Price, 35 cents. Copies 


ent for examination if 5 cents mailing costs is sent with 
“quest. To be returned promptly if not ordered, 


BINGHAM-RADCLIFFE CO. 
Originators of Church Entertainments 
Millville, New Jersey 


N. B.—For quick reply put Desk No. 2 on your envelope 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY Sera 


Offers unsurpassed facilities to advanced students for the proseeution of Studies in Mathe- 
matics, Language, Literature, History, Philosophy, etc., etc. Ministers, teachers or others 
who may be interested in literary or scientific work are invited to write for Announcement 
outlining courses for HOMH STUDY, leading to degrees. The constant aim of the institu- 
tion is the development of the Intellectual and moral forces inherent in every individual to the 
end that such patron may go forth more fully equipped for his er her life work. With this 
object in view special Courses are carefully planned for the purpose of supplying the par- 
ticular instruction that will prove of greatest advantage to the student in whatever pre- 
fession he may be engaged. Our students are found in every state and in many foreign 
countries. Distance no obstacle; earnest application is all that is necessary to insure success. 
Strongly endorsed by leading clergymen and educators. Address 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, (Dept. E) INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, JU. 8. A. 


+ mes 


A NEW BOOK AT ALL BOOKSTORES, Cloth, net $1.00 By Worth M. Tippy, D. D. 


IN An answer to the question, what are the 

Churches doing in this war? Outlines a plan of 

e u Cc THE @a ar action; also discuses social reconstruction after 
the war. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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A Never-ending Line of American Boys on Their Way to the Front Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


THE GREAT WORLD WAR 


—the most stupendous struggle in all the world’s history illustrated by Lantern Slide Lecture Sets 
covering the War’s activities in France, Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, Turkey, Egypt, Greece, 
Switzerland, Portugal, Roumania, Servia, America, England, Italy, and Russia, 

Why pay $50.00 to $100.00 for a professional lecturer on the War? 

Send for our ready-prepared lectures—all beautifully colored slides, together with lecture- 
manuscript—all complete, and deliver the lecture yourself. 


THE AMERICAN ARMY IN THE MAKING— 


A War lecture of absorbing interest (comprising 80 slides, many of them beautifully colored) 
is now available. 
Bookings accepted on the following lectures that are now ready: 


The Great World War Belgium’s Pathetic Story 
Our British Allies and the World War.... 80 On the Battlefronts of Humanity 
The Land of Lafayette and the World War 80 Woman's Work in the World War 


Title lists may be supplied in advance. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
417 Sth AVENUE, DEPT. “EX,” NEW YORK 


IT ALL DEPENDS 


Everybody now realizes the 
power of Motion Picture in en- 
tertaining and in imprinting the 
gospel message upon heart and 

ara e mind. But the success abso- 
Motion Picture lutely depends upon how the 
pictures are projected. If they 
e do not compare favorably with 
Projector those seen in good theatres, if 
they are not kind to the eyes, 
the effect is bound to be unfa- 

vor_ble, and the benefit lost. 


DO IT RIGHT 


Use the Projector chosen by 
those who are in the business 
for profit. The most successful 
men in the industry have found 
the Simplex the most profitable 
investment because the pictures 
it projects are the nearest ap- 
proach to life itself, and the 
Machine is built so well that it 
is almost repairless, which also 
accounts for the permanence of 

Write for Catalog “S” its perfect projection. 


The Precision Machine Co., 317 E. 34th St., New York 


The Refuge of Achin3 Hearts— 
It is the Sacred Word that soothes and 


comforts—laddens where human words 
fail. The Moody Bible Institute opens up to you 
its wonderful treasures through eight different 
personal practical courses of 


Correspondence Bible Study 


Now, when the world turns more and more to sacred things 
—when death overhangs our beloved—when unbelief threat- 
ens—know your Bible. Get and give out the deeper, richer 
blessings of the Word of God. 

These courses are not planned for financial Zain—are low in 
price—interesting, fascinating, satisfying. Can be taken in 
yoursparetime. Write forthe facts today—at once—betfore 
you forget. It means one of the bigest things in your Chris- 
tian advancement—your training for more useful service. 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
153 Institute Place Dept. 5627 CHICAGO, ILL. 


RODEHEAVER’S 


Patriotic Songs 


Never before has the use of patriotic songs been so 
appropriate and in such demand in church work as today. 
The following are perfectly suitable for patriotic demon- 
strations in any church gathering. 

“IT’S MY FLAG, TOO” 
“THE COLORS THAT WILL NOT RUN” 
“WE'LL BE INS ae YOU COME BACK 


“THEY HAVE CALLED US TO THE COLORS” 
“WE’RE ALL UNCLE SAM’S BOYS NOW” 
“COLUMBIA’S SONG” 

“LIBERTY” 

The above songs, full. sheet music size, 10c at music 
counters; 15¢ by mail. 

OCTAVO—“The Conqueror’s Band” (male quartette), 
“Good-Bye My Boy,” “The Same Old Flag,” “T’ll Carry 
Mother’s Bible Next My Heart,” ‘“‘Land of Mine;” 10c 
each, 3 for 25c. Postpaid. 

“SHOULD THE STARS IN YOUR SERVICE FLAG 
TURN TO GOLD” 

A song with a tender message and word of comfort 
and cheer for the bereaved, 25c, postpaid. (A copy free 
to any mother advising us of the loss of a son in battle.) 

We will send the above complete list for $1.00. 

“CAMP-FIRE SONGS” 

Thirty-two pages and cover of patriotic and Teligious 
songs for community “‘sings’’ and patriotic meetings, 10c 
each, postpaid; $3.00 per 100, not prepaid. Special quan- 
tity rate for camp work. 

“AWAKENING SONGS” 

Our latest gospel song book for general church pur- 

poses; 256 pages. Sample and catalog on request. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 


1013 Monon Bldg., Chicago. 613 Commercial Bldg., Phila. 


2144x4 feet..... 
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SERVICE FLAGS and BANNERS 


Displayed by Churches, Families, 
Lodges, etc., in honor of those in 
the Service. One Star for each man. 


Bull Dog Bunting SERVICE FLAGS—Fast"Colors 


2 x3 feet..... $1.50 


Three smallest sizes have one, two or three stars sewed on; 
larger sizes, any number of stars sewed on at 9 cents each. Spaces 
may be provided for later additions. Loose stars, 50 cents dozen. 
(Any size without stars at above prices, if desired.) 


SILK SERVICE BANNERS—For Inside Display 
Complete with Yellow Silk Fringe, Yellow Silk Cord and Tassels, and Hanging Bar 


pieidistay sieve erate $10.00 8x5 feet .......ceec eee $17.00 
sraleisieteraye “ooe 18.00 4x6 feet... cckiee cin ewcese 21,00 


These prices do not include stars. Any number sewed on (both sides) at 25 cents each. 
Spaces provided for more. Loose stars, 10c each. 
MOURNING SLEEVE BANDS—with Embroidered Gold Star, 75c, postpaid. 


U. S. FLAGS—Stars and Stripes 
These Flags are made of BULL DOG BUNTING. Colors Guaranteed Fast. 


SCGMLSSH ih a asses, See 5x8 feet ... 
BSOP LOGE Vectors c aie e's 4.50 6x10 feet ... 


pew tah TOGU i. \s\a1 caresses $2.50 2 x3 feet 
1%x2 LGOTanesla's sloisteressr 6.60 2%x4 feet 


a walele- 0s $ 6.00 8x12 feet ...........$12.00 
oreiaeretra . 8.00 10x15 feet ........... 17.50 


3x5, 4x6 and 5x8 have Embroidered Stars; others Sewed Stars. All have sewed stripes, 


4x 6 feet..... $4.50 8x12 feet.....812.00 
5x 8 feet..... 6.00 10x15 feet..... 17.50 
6x10 feet..... 8.00 12x18 feet..... 24.00 


Will mail any size to any Church or Society for examination or comparison with other makes. 


HONOR ROLLS.—Engraved patriotic design in colors. Suitable for framing. With spaces 
for 28 names, $1.00; with spaces for 100 names, $2.00. 


No deposit or cash in advance required from Churches or Societies. All flags promptly 
mailed via insured parcel post, we pay postage. Price Hst of Silk U. S. and Allies’ flags mailed, 


LOUIS FINK & SONS -:- GOOD FLAGS -:- 66 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A, Working Program for an Average Church Which 
Increased Its Membership 61 Per Cent and 


its Budget 
William 


A merchant once had a sale. It was a big 
event for his store and for his town. For a 
few days he was placed way ahead of his 
nearest competitor. After the sale was over 
the customers went back to their old stores. 
The sales had been a success, but the people 
didn’t keep coming. A church also had a 
special day. People filled the room. It was a 
big day, great success. After the special day 
was over the people went back to their old 
haunts to wait for another special season. 


The merchant learned a lesson. He learned 
that the sale to be permanently effective must 
fit into a larger program. The advertiser 
knows that it is not one attractive advertise- 
ment but consistent and persistent advertising 
that wins. 
lesson. He learned that itis a large program 
for a year in which special days fit that brings 
results; and there is much material to get a 
good program from. 


The wise church works a yearly program. 
Perhaps the wiser church works a program 
extending through a number of years. One 
year, church membership is the goal; another 


* year, the educational facilities of the church; 


a third, the boards; the fourth, finance; and so 
on through a number of years. It is wonderful 
what can be aceomplished with concentration, 
brains and consecration. 


The Presbyterian Church, Alden, N. Y., April 
Ist, 1917, reported 127 members. April ist, 
1918, it reports 201 members. Alden is a rural 
village of nine hundred people. No revival 
services were held. There has been no growth 
in the village population. It is just one of the 
hundreds of eastern villages which are over- 
churched and where spiritual energy has been 
burned again and again as by fire. Outside of 
the program adopted there are but two things 
which could have been of influence in this 
sixty-one per cent growth; Billy Sunday was 
in Buffalo, twenty miles distant, for seven 


weeks the year before, and the war. 


The program adopted by the official body of 
the church began with the first of October and 
lasted until after Easter Sunday. The steps 
in the plans were these: 


1. Preliminary education by sermon and 
council. 


The preacher likewise learned a 


90 Per Cent 
H. Leach 


2. An attendance campaign using loyalty 
bonds as the appeal. 


3. Organization of personal workers and a 
community canvass. 


4. Organization for a series of church or 
community parties to’ be held during the year. 


5. The week of prayer. 


6. The Easter membership campaign con- 
ducted by personal workers, and based on the 
prospective roll. 

7. Haster Sunday. 
ing.) 

The preliminary work was principally the 
task of the pastor. He was to do two things. 
To get the vision of the year’s work into the 
minds of his officials and to inspire church 
loyalty among its members. This is absolutely 
necessary. No church can hope to reach a 
community when its own members will not 
respond to its appeal. A time of war makes 
an especially good time to make the appeal for 
loyalty. The great issues at stake are religious 
at heart. The best patriot today is the best 
Christian. Unless we appear to play the 
hypocrite with the boys in camp, we must 
keep the home fires burning. The average 
people will respond to this appeal for loyalty 
when there is a real issue at stake. This is an 
honest asset of the minister. 

The average official can be won over by 
making a fair presentation of the scheme for 
the year. When he sees that the plan is based 
upon sound business principles he will begin to 
back it. The church is a permanent institution 
in the community and it can win respect by 
using methods which will produce permanent 
social results. 

After the month’s preparation through the 
church bulletin and local press, it was adver- 
tised that on the first Sunday in November a 
sale of Loyalty Bonds would be held. They 
were to be paid for on the installment plan, not 
in silver and gold, but by prayer and conse- 
eration. Thus the plan is consistently Chris- 
tian. Not one cent was to be asked to finance 
any new movement. The purpose of the Loy- 
alty Bonds was to bring the average attendance 
up to one hundred and fifty at both Sunday 
services. The obligation of the bond was for 
four weeks. 
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(The day of ingather- 


LOYALTY BOND 


FOR GOD, MY CHURCH AND MY 
COUNTRY. 


In an effort to bring the average at- 
tendance at both morning and evening 
services at the Presbyterian Churc 
Alden, up to one hundred and fifty, 
agree, if physically able: 

(Check before each item you agree to.) 
‘ 1. To attend one service every Sun- 
ay. ty 

2. To attend two services every Sun- 
ay. 

8. To invite every week some non- 

attendant to accompany me. 

4. To serve, under the direction of the 
pastor, on a personal visitation commit- 
tee, if such be organized. 

5. To pray for the success of this 
campaign every day. 


Ce i or iy 


ee ce) 


Of course, on the Sunday on which. the 
bonds were placed the entire membership was 
not present. That is always true. The church 
that would be efficient must have a way of 
keeping in touch with the people who stay at 
home on an occasion like this. The next day 
the church office mailed to every member of 
the church and congregation, absent on Sun- 
day, a copy of the bond and a letter explaining 
its purpose and use. 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Alden, N. Y. 


Oct. 25, 1917. 
Dear Friend :— 


We missed you at church last Sunday. 
Likewise you missed the opportunity of 
being among the first to secure their 
loyalty bonds. That you may not miss 
it entirely, I am enclosing one for your 
consideration. 

Great duties and opportunities are be- 
fore the church this year. But before the 
church can meet them it must be able to 
present a united, consecrated front. We | 
want our church to ring true in this time | 
of crisis. ; 

The first step in the campaign is to | 
secure an average attendance of one 
hundred and fifty for each of the Sunday 
services. With our membership, stand- 
in the community, and resources, this 
should be a very modest ideal. . 

So we offer these loyalty bonds. They — 
may be paid on the installment plan. | 
Not in dollars, but in consecration and | 
service. Are you willing to take one? 
If so, check the numbers to which you 
can agree, sign and date it, and place it 
on the collection plate next Sunday. The 
pledge is for four weeks, beginning with 
next Sunday. 

I am also enclosing blanks for one 
members of your family whe might be 
Interested. 


Very sincerely, 
As soon as the results began ‘to come in the 
church session began to direct its attention to 


ee 


/ made. 
| to attend the party. 


those who affirmed their willingness to serve 
cn a personal visitation committee. Of course, 
such were in the minority, but the results 
were not discouraging. About forty declared 
their willingness to consider the task which 
might be assigned to them. The attendance 
began to increase Sunday by Sunday. It passed 
the goal, but did not average one hundred and 
fifty for the four weeks. We were satisfied 
that we could enter the next step. 

The church office issued another letter. This 
one went to those who had agreed to the per- 
sonal work. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Alden, N. Y. 


Noy. 12, 1917. 
Dear Friend :— 


You have signified your willingness of 
serving on a personal visitation com- 
mittee under my direction. I thank you 
for the expression of confidence and 
assure you that the work will be pleasant 
and congenial. 

I want to meet you and the others of 
the committee at the church, Wednesday 
evening, at 8 o’clock. The prayer meet- 
ing hour will be given to an outline of 
the purpose of the committee and other 
plans of importance. 

Can I count on you for that evening? 
Our attendance campaign is accomplish- 
ing wonders. I anticipate that our addi- 
tional plans will be as productive, if not 
more so. 

Very sincerely yours, 
William H, Leach. 


When the workers were brought together a 
plan for a community visit was explained. 
Every home in our parish and those whom we 
thought ought to be in our church were to be 
reached on a certain Sunday afternoon. To give 
a message for the canvassers to carry, plans 
for the first of the church parties had been 
Each home was to receive an invitation 


The arrangements for the church parties 
were left entirely with the board of trustees. 
They planned the program, the refreshments, 
and accommodations for the evening. Before 
the year was over it led to the organization of 
a men’s chorus of forty voicés which sang at 
the parties as well as at a number of the eve- 
ning services. This development was outside 
of our plans, but was a great asset in the suc- 
cessful completion of the program. 

The canvassers not only carried an invita- 
tion for the party, but also boosted the church, 
the preacher, and led their hosts into conver- 
sation concerning the church and its services. 
Old grievances were discussed and new church 
aspirations revealed. A committee of forty- 
four went two by two into a hundred and fifty 
homes. The pastor worked on the committee 
in one of the rural sections, leaving the village 
entirely to his helpers. 

The week of prayer was observed and gave 
an opportunity to crystallize some of the 
spiritual hopes for the year. The results for 
the week showed that new people were being 
interested in the spiritual as well as the 
social meetings of the church. As soon as the 
last service in the week of prayer was held, 
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plans for an Easter ingathering campaign 
were launched. 

The first step in the Haster campaign was the 
preparation of a prospective membership roll. 
This roll included the names of those who had 
been attracted into our church during the past 
months. A definite list was made out and the 
list given to personal workers who had shown 
that they could be trusted to use the judgment 
and tact necessary in such a delicate position. 
The personal workers were to act as fore- 
runners to feel out and encourage the indi- 
viduals to consider an open confession of faith. 
If possible, they were to bring about the deci- 
sion. But, where a decision was doubtful, the 
matter was to be held until others co-operated 
in the suggestion and prayer. In nearly every 
case the pastor was the one to whom the de- 
cision was given. But the value of the fore- 


/runner cannot be over-emphasized and the 
'minister knows that the results of his visits 
would have been impossible without the help 


=. 


of his committee., 

The prospective member list is similar to a 
salesman’s lists of prospects. It has proven 
its usefulness so thoroughly that Buffalo Pres- 
bytery has asked all of its churches to use the 
method. One who has used it for a number of 
years knows before an ingathering season just 
what percentage of prospects will be reached. 
Of course, the percentage depends upon the 
care with which the list is prepared and the 
skill with which it is worked. ; 

Four weeks before Easter Sunday, a Lenten 
bulletin was published. It contained the pro- 
gram for Lent, laying especial emphasis on 
Passion Week and Easter Sunday. At the 
bottom of one of the pages was placed a sub- 
scription clause for church membership. It 


read as follows: 

“T believe in Jesus Christ and in his church. 
To cement my own friendship with the Master, | 
to encourage others, to hasten his kingdom | 
with its days of righteousness, I desire to 
unite with the First Presbyterian Church,)) 
Alden.” 

The writer has used this feature several 
times, but never before with substantial re- 
sults. As a lone feature, it doesn’t amount to 
much. Used in a program that is taking the 
attention of the church it proved a great help. 
The “Announcers” were distributed Sunday 
morning, March 3rd.. The first returns came 
to the pastor on that evening. 

It doubtless has occurred to the reader that 
it took. money to run this program. It did. 
Not a cent was asked for it, except of the 
trustees. The first request was for the dif- 
ference between the loose offerings at the 
evening services of this year and the year be- 
fore. It looked simple to them and they grant- 
ed it. Soon, however, they repented and 
granted a lump sum of fifty dollars to pay for 
stamps and printing. 

The weekly system of offerings is used in 
the church. As soon as a new recruit was se- 
cured his pledge was obtained. No appeals 
have been made to the public for money for 
running the local church. Yet during the year 
the budget increased from $2,056 to $3,906, and 
the last cent of indebtedness against the 
church has been paid. 

The program was not a financial one, how- 
ever, but to recruit new members. It did this. 
And an old church in an overchurched com- 
munity, increased its membership in one year 
sixty-one per cent and its budget ninety per 
cent. 
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Combining Liberty Loan and Church Debt or 
Building Campaign 
Fred R. Barkhurst, Managing Editor, The Gazette, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Patriotism is practical. So must the work 
of the church be. Why not combine the prac- 
ticality of both to the advantage of country 
and church alike? 


There are thousands of churches throughout 
the country which are groaning beneath a debt, 
or which are hesitating to assume a financial 
burden for undertakings greatly needing atten- 
tion, because the conditions of war times seem 
unpropitious for getting large sums of money 
to use in meeting church obligations. “We 
must wait until the times change.” This is the 
verdict of pastor and people. It is a wrong 
judgment, however, a miscarriage of more than 
justice. 


No better time for paying off old church debts, 
or of obtaining money for needed improvement 
projects, can be found than right now—and the 
truth of this statement can be proved very 
quickly and very profitably by putting the mat- 
ter to a test. 

In the first place, people throughout the coun- 
try have in the last year learned the lesson of 
giving. They have not learned it thoroughly 
as yet, but they “are on their way” to a com- 
plete understanding of the subject in the near 
future. Then why should not the church get 
while the getting is good—particularly since 
the church finances can be strengthened while 
at the same time patriotic giving to the govern- 
ment can be observed? 

It is true that the federal government—or 
certain of its bureaus—is discouraging con- 
struction projects which are not necessary. No 
proposed building undertaking of a religious 
society comes within this category, however. 
Every department of the United States govern- 
ment fully appreciates the fact that the 
strengthening of the religious interests of the 
nation means the strengthening of the arm of 
the government. Make the cause of Christian- 
ity advance in the coming year and the cause 
of democracy will go forward steadily. 

A method of raising good-sized sums for 
church undertakings can be employed which 
will aid the church, the community, and the 
government, as lethargy in the matter could by 
no possibility profit any of these important in- 
terests. Here is the plan: 

One of the churches of Blankville owes $50,- 
000. It is an old obligation, and while it exists, 
the church is hampered in all its undertakings. 
New people coming to the city hesitate to ally 
themselves with a congregation which is strug- 
gling under a financial burden which appar- 
ently cannot be lifted. Those within the church 
weary of bearing the load. The faithful ones 
long to know the experience of having no wor- 
ry regarding financial claims soon to be met; 
to be free to do the great constructive work 
which cries aloud for every atom of power 
which the church wholly unfettered can put 
into it. 

Clearly, the thing to do is to pay off the debt 
at once—and thus rid the congregation of its 
bugbear-burden, make that society one to 
which newcomers desire to go; free the work- 


ers of every concern that prevents their lifting 
higher the banner of spirituality. 


The demand of the United States government 
for loans from every citizen points the way. 
The church can aid the government in selling 
Liberty bonds, and at the same time advance 
the church’s welfare by soliciting gifts of those 
bonds from the purchasers. 


It is the simplest, the easiest, and the best 
way ever presented for obtaining money for 
the church. 


Every citizen who amounts to anything at all 
must buy bonds. This is now clearly under- 
stood. Three great Liberty bond campaigns 
have sufficed to prove the inability of the most 
careful hoarder of money to escape the eagle 
eye of the government’s bond sellers. 


Moreover, the government desires that the 
bonds shall not be turned back to it imme- 
diately. But it does not object to the issue be- 
ing made use of as gifts. Herein is where the 
church finds its opportunity to help the Re- 
public and itself by urging bond buyers to turn 
one of their purchases into the church treas- 
ury. 

Men not in the church will do this. They 
accomplish two things with one effort—show 
their willingness to loan to the government 
and their willingness to give to the cause of 
religion. One $50 or $100 or $1,000 bond ac- 
complishes the two feats simultaneously. All 
that the church needs to do is to observe these 
rules in planning to raise money through so- 
liciting for bond gifts: 

Make the church campaign for funds at the 
same time the Liberty loan campaign is on, and 
thus reap the benefit of the government’s pub- 
licity and the enthusiasm it arouses. 

Tell every member to subscribe for at least 
one of the small bonds and give it to the church. 
Urge members who can do so to increase their 
subscriptions to the government in order to 
help their church the more. 

Make clear in advance to the Liberty Loan 
Committee that the church campaign for bonds 
is certain to increase the sale of bonds, besides 
placing every member of the congregation in 
the ranks of Liberty bond buyers and solici- 
tors. That will win the favor of the committee 
to the plan. } 

Put out a big canvassing committee of the 
church to sell bonds to everyone who will pre- 
sent them to the church. Have notes printed 
which specify that the amount named is to be 
paid into the church treasury IN LIBERTY 
BONDS. Make the terms of payment the same 
as the government fixes for paying for its 
bonds. 

Let the campaign be one of patriotic as well 
as religious enthusiasm and fervor. Impress 
upon everyone the thrilling truth that the old 
church debt, or the cost of a new church, is 
to be met while at the same time the same 
money goes to the government to aid it in its 
great undertaking to end oppression upon 
earth. 
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Such a campaign cannot fail to prove suc- 


cessful—and astonishingly successful—if well. 


planned in advance, given the most thorough 
publicity, and pushed with earnestness. The 
whole congregation can be put behind the 
movement, for there is an appeal to the com- 
bined effort at serving country and church, 
freedom and God, never before made so appar- 
ent to the laity. ; 

It is the time of generous giving. Make it 
the time for the church to benefit from this 
spirit. It would be little short of sinful for 
religion to fail to get its full share of the worth 
derivable from this opening of the hearts and 
the purse-strings of the people. 

Moerover, there never has been a time when 
the church needed all its resources for com- 
batting evil, as it needs them today. The 
religion which does not grow stronger while 
the great world struggle is on, will be poorly 


equipped to meet the mighty problems arising 
at the close of the war. The congregation 
which frees itself of debt, which makes its fa- 
cilities for service all that they should be, 
ean go forward happily in the great drive for 
spiritual victory which must accompany the 
battle against autocracy and evil rule. 

[While the government does not approve 
church building now, it would approve securing 
gifts of Liberty bonds to be used in building 
campaigns after the war. This plan is being 
worked for a $50,000 building for the church to 
which the editor belongs. 

Men will give Liberty bonds who would not 
give cash or even make a pledge. Wiping out 
the debt or raising money to build a new 
church, is one way of preparing for the close 
of the war, when the church will come into 
the greatest opportunity it has ever had.— 
Editor. ] 


PAUL’S THREE FRIENDS—I—LUKE 


Prof. A. T. Robertson, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Luke, the Physician and Preacher’s Friend. 

The classical instance of intimate fellowship 
between the doctor and the preacher is that 
between Luke and Paul. This comradeship is 
as it should be in every community. The 
preacher and the physician get very close to 
the real lives of folks. They see them in their 
hours of pain and weakness. They have the 
right to speak plainly to men concerning their 
sins and their sorrows. They should work 
hand in hand in the alleviation of human mis- 
ery and woe. The work of Luke is of ines- 
timable value to Christianity. But the author 
of both Gospel and Acts was one of the most 
modest of men. He never mentions his own 
name. His figure seems a.small one in the 
records and letters of the apostolic age, but 
we can catch glimpses of him here and there, 
so that we may piece together a fairly accurate 
picture. Paul calls him by name several times. 
(Philemon 24; Col. 4:14; 2 Tim. 4:11.) 


A Helenist, if not a Hellene. 


It is probable that he was a Gentile, or 
Greek, forsooth, and some would even add, a 
freedman like Epictetus. It is pure conjecture 
to say that he was one of the seventy sent out 
by Christ, or one of the Greeks who came to 
Philip to meet Jesus at the Passover, or the 
companion of Clopas, on the way to Emmaus. 
The classic style of the introduction to his 
Gospel (1:1-4) seems evidence enough of his 
knowledge of the current Greek in its literary 
form. It is equally uncertain what city was 
his home. Eusebius and Jerome speak of him 
as an Antiochian and the Western (B. Text) 
type of text has a “we” sentence in Acts 13:1 f. 
If this is the true text or a separate edition 
by Luke according to Blass, then Antioch, 
Syria, was the home of Luke. If not, Antioch 
in Pisidia can lay claim to that honor, But 
we know that Philippi was the home of Luke 
from Paul’s arrival there in the second mis- 
sionary tour (Acts 16:12) till his return on the 
third tour (Acts 20:5). And Paul met Luke 
at Troas on the second tour and the talk with 
Luke about Macedonia apparently formed the 
basis for the vision that night of the man from 


Macedonia. What was the special interest that 
Luke had in Macedonia? Was he a native of 
Philippi who had settled in Antioch and who 
now appealed to Paul to go over to his native 
town? At any rate, Luke was believed by the 
early Christians to be a Greek, whether a pro- 
selyte or not. Paul in Col. 4:14 separates Luke 
from those of the circumcision and makes a 
Gentile group of Epaphras, Luke and Demas. 
The name of Luke is a short form of Lucius 
and Lucanus, both forms occurring. In the 
inscriptions Luke and Lucius appear as synony- 
mous. 
A Man of Culture Won to Christ. 


This culture is manifest in many ways. He 
could write the purest literary Koine of the 
time (Luke 1:1-4), and he made abundant use 
of technical terms of the time as is shown by 
“Hobart’s Medical Language of St. Luke,” and 
by Harnack’s “Luke the Physician.” He was 
not an uneducated quack or medical charlatan, 
but a reputable physician of training and skill. 
It is always beautiful to see a scientific physi- 
cian a devout Christian. It must be admitted 
that the environment in some medical schools 
is not particularly conducive to faith and piety, 
and yet, there have always been physicians 
who rejoiced to worship and serve Jesus as 
Lord and Saviour. It is possible that Paul 
won Luke to Christ, though we can not state 
it as a fact. Indeed, if Luke was at Antioch 
during the events of Acts 13:1f he was prob- 
ably already a Christian. He certainly was 
one in Acts 16:10. It may have been Luke who 
saved Paul’s life when he fell ill in Galatia. 
(Gal. 4:13f.) If so, a double bond, spiritual 
and physical, united these two men of destiny. 
The number of men of culture of that time who 
turned to Christ was not large. There were 
not many of the mighty, but there were some. 
Two of the mightiest were Paul and Luke. 


A Medical Missionary in Love with His Work. 


Luke combined evangelism with his medical 


practice. He was interested in the double 
work of teaching and healing in the ministry 
of Jesus, and reported more miracles of healing 
than the other Gospels have. In doing so he 
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makes frequent use of technical medical terms, 
as has already been stated. It is clear that 
he was fond of his profession as a physician. 
He has an interesting item about the healing 
of Malchus’ ear that Peter cut off: “And he 
touched his ear and healed him,” (Luke 22:51), 
the interest of a surgeon in the case. He 
notes particularly that it was the right ear. 
See also the details concerning Paul’s restor- 
ing Eutychus to life in Acts 20:7-12. In the 
island of Malta we see Luke and Paul busy with 
the sick and praying for their salvation, for 
all the world like a modern surgeon in China 
who mends the bodies to win access to the 
souls. Luke sees no inconsistency between the 
practice of medicine and prayer. Paul wrought 
miracles of faith, but he also rejoiced in “Luke, 
the beloved physician” (Col. 4:14). God and 
the doctor form still our reliance in case of 
sickness. We know now a bit more about 
medicine and human ills, but we need no less 
the blessing and power of God upon the physi- 
cian and the medicine. It is just here that the 
Christian physician can go a step further than 
the mere man of science. He can take God 
into co-partnership with him in his work of 
healing the sick and the suffering. Such a 
physician was Luke. Far more than any other 
evangelist he dwells upon the prayer life of 
our Lord, and this would suggest that he him- 
self was a man of prayer. f 


The Physician Linking His Fortunes with 
Those of Paul the Preacher. 


No one can say that Luke was a failure as 
a physician. There is every indication to the 
contrary. He loved his noble calling and did 
not abandon it when he fell under the spell of 
Paul. The charm of Paul drew many choice 
spirits around him then, as he fascinates the 
noblest spirits still. If Luke was the human 
agent used to persuade Paul to come over to 
Macedonia (“We sought to go forth into Mace- 
donia,” Acts 16:10), he proved his sincerity by 
remaining there after Paul and Silas, and later 
Timothy, went on. Luke and Lydia probably 
explain the spiritual tone of the church at 
Philippi which so greatly delighted Paul’s 
heart by actual support of his missionary cam- 
paign. Paul picked up Luke on his return from 
Corinth on his way to Jerusalem (Acts 20:5), 
and Luke remained with him through the two 
years of imprisonment in Caesarea, the voyage 
and shipwreck, and the two years in Rome. 
There is something very noble in this loyalty 
of Luke to Paul. He was the one constant com- 
panion of Paul during this long and trying 
period, with a brief absence from Rome, when 
Paul wrote to the Philippians (Phil. 2:20). If 
Luke had been present in Rome with Paul then, 
he could hardly have said that Timothy was 
his only trusted friend. Others came and went 
during these years, but Luke was on hand 
nearly always. 

Trophimus, Aristarchus, Timothy, Epaphras, 
Mark, Demas and others came to Jerusalem 
and Caesarea, or to Rome to see Paul. At the 
last Luke is with Paul when all the rest have 
left him in the second and final Roman impris- 
onment, just before his death. (“Only Luke is 
with me” 2 Tim. 4:11). This is glory enough 
for Luke. The doctor is always expected to 


be faithful unto death. Other friends fell away 
in fear, like Demas who loved this present 
world. It was now dangerous to seek Paul’s 
dungeon as Onesiphorus had found out. (2 
Tim. 1:16.) But, doctors face typhus fever and 
smallpox and the black plague as part of the 
day’s work. Are preachers less courageous? 


Turning Disappointment and Delay to Glorious 
; Service. 


Luke linked his fortunes permanently with 
the life work of Paul as he left Philippi for 
what proved to be the last visit to Jerusalem. 
Paul saw trouble ahead before he left Corinth 
and had urged the Roman Christians to pray 
for his deliverance from the disobedient (Ju- 
daizers) in Judea and for his joyful coming 
to Rome by the will of God (Rom. 15:30-33). 
The sequel showed that he had need of their 
prayers. Perhaps he confided his fears to 
Luke who was impelled by the very peril of 
the project to go with Paul. The warnings 
along the way are recounted by Luke in Acts 
20 and 21. But Paul went on and met the storm 
that burst upon his head in Jerusalem. Jews 
from Asia raised a riot of indignation against 
Paul. A web of tangles was spun around Paul 
that was not unwound for at least five years. 
Two years Paul was a prisoner at Caesarea, 
the victim of corrupt Roman provincial injus- 
tice. Nearly anather year was spent on his 
way to Rome. Then at least two years more 
he was a prisoner at Rome in his own hired 
dwelling (Acts 28:30). We are not here con- 
cerned with the check to Paul’s missionary ac- 
tivities, nor how he turned his prison to a 
power-house for Christ, a dynamo of spiritual 
energy that radiated throughout the Roman 
Empire, and that still energizes Christians all 
round the world. 


Luke is true to his great friend, but time 
would hang heavily upon the hands of an ordi- 
nary man in such a predicament. Luke was 
a man of wide culture and travel. He was able 
to move in the best medical and literary circles 
of his time, and we know that the average cul- 
ture of that age was very high, as Professor 
J. P. Mahaffy has shown in his “Silver Age of 
the Greek World,” and his “Survey of Greek 
Civilization.” Deissmann, in his “St. Paul,” 
tries to prove that Paul was a mere artisan 
(tent-maker), devoid of intellectual culture, a 
curious misinterpretation of the facts, as Ram- 
say proves in his “St. Paul the Traveler,’ and 
his “Cities of St. Paul.” To be sure, Luke found 
endless joy in his free fellowship with Paul 
whose measure he was able to take, as is 
shown by the great figure drawn of him in the 
Acts. Itis not always true that a contemporary 
rightly estimates his companions. We do not 
have to assume that Luke saw far enough 
ahead to know the titanic influence of Paul 
through the ages. But he did understand clear- 
ly enough that he was associated with the fore- 
most figure of his time, towering above Peter, 
John, Stephen, Barnabas and all the rest. Paul 
was an undoubted intellectual stimulus to Luke 
who responded quickly to his great companion. 
Both were Greek in culture and thorough be- 


lievers in Christ. Both believed in the ultimate | 


victory of Christianity in the Roman Empire 
and in the world. Neither one had in all prob- 
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ibility known Jesus in the days of his flesh. 
Both are eager to know all that is possible 
soncerning Christ’s earthly life. Many attempts 
had already been made to set forth phases of 
che life of Jesus (Luke 1:1-4). The two years 
at Caesarea offered the great opportunity for 
Luke to make a formal study of this great 
theme. It seems probable that the Gospel ac- 
cording to Luke was written by the close of 
the imprisonment at Caesarea, or at least in 
the early part of that in Rome. The early 
date of Mark’s Gospel is now admitted on all 
hands, some even dating it as early as A. D. 
50. Mark’s Gospel lies behind that of Mat- 
thew (the Greek Mattheo), and that of Luke, 
Harnack has. shown in his “Date of the Acts” 
and of the “Synoptic Gospels,” that Luke closed 
the Acts as he did and when he did, because 
Paul was still a prisoner in Rome. The events 
had proceeded no further when he finished 
his book. Luke wrote the Gospel before the 
Acts (Acts 1:1). Hobart and Harnack prove 
that the same man wrote both books, that this 
man was a physician and that he was a com- 
panion of Paul. Luke is the only one who fills 
that bill and all the early external evidence co- 
incides with this line of argument. The point 
then is, that Luke took advantage of his leisure 
in Rome to write the Acts as he wrote the Gos- 
pel in Caesarea. He had two years of enforced 
leisure in each place. Instead of chafing at 
the rude interruption of his plans and hopes, 
he turned all this to glorious gain. He had 
leisure and he had Paul’s help and inspiration. 
He was close to the source of information. He 
laid hold and did a triumphant task. 


The First Scholarly Critic of the Life of Jesus. 

Luke was a scholar who knew how to employ 
a scholar’s methods. He tells us himself of 
his method of procedure (Luke 1:1-4). He ex- 
amined all the sources of information available, 
both oral and written. He clearly had Mark’s 
Gospel, another source called Logia (Sayings) 
of Jesus, and possibly our Greek Mattheo, be- 
sides other writings, for he speaks of “many” 
such undertakings. Some of them may have 
been shorthand reports of discourses of Jesus. 
But there were still many eye witnesses who 


had much to tell of the work and words of. 


Jesus. These Luke examined with care. Mary 
herself, the Mother of Jesus, may have been 
consulted by Luke while in Palestine. 

The first two chapters of his Gospel give the 
birth-narrative from her standpoint and with 
an Aramaic flavor, that is carefully preserved 
and that is in sharp contrast to the classic 
introduction (1:1-4). Luke carried on his re- 
searches “from the first,’ and made an orderly 
arrangement of his material and claimed that 
the result was accurate, and able to instruct 
Theophilus, to whom he dedicated the book 
and who probably bore the expense of publi- 
cation. Here, then, we see a scholar’s mind 
at work on a mass of material and producing 
a readable and reliable treatise on the most 
importang of all themes. The result is what 
Renan termed the “most beautiful book in the 
world and one that has come out unscathed 
from the furnace of modern criticism.” Luke 
is himself the chief critic of the Life of Christ. 

The First Church Historian. 
But he wrote two volumes, the second one 


carrying on the story of the work of Jesus 
through the Holy Spirit in the lives of his fol- 
lowers (Acts 1:1f). Luke does not follow the 
widening stream of Christian activity all over 
the world, but he traces the chief stages of the 
development from the little band in Jerusalem 
to a great movement that reached Rome itself. 
He shows how the Holy Spirit equipped the 
disciples for service and how they established 
a mighty church in Jerusalem under the lead- 
ership of Peter, in spite of Sadducee and Phari- 
see; how the Pharisaic persecution in the hour 
of its triumph was turned to defeat by the con- 
version of Saul of Tarsus, the leader of the 
persecution. Then Christianity, as it faces its 
world mission under Saul, has to fight Pharisaic 
Christianity as well as Jewish and heathen op- 
position. The graphic story is drawn with 
masterly strokes by Luke, a painter with his 
pen, at any rate. Paul supplants Peter as the 
hero in the world struggle of the Gospel. Paul 
finally faces Nero in Rome itself. Luke used 
to be discredited as an historical writer, but 
now Ramsay boldly asserts that his writings 
stand the most severe test of scientific his- 
torical research which in scores of supposed 
inaccuracies shows Luke to be correct. He has 
not been proven incorrect in a single instance 
so far. This is the man who cast in his lot 
with Paul. Their friendship came to be one 
of the most famous of all time. Luke was no 
mere Boswell for Paul. He was himself on a 
level with Paul’s intellectual and spiritual sym- 
pathies. He made a hero of Paul in the Acts 
because Paul had become the mighty champion 
of a free Gospel for all men, and was the chief 
exponent of Christ on earth. 


[This character study of Luke is very choice. 
It has all the charm of Alexander McLaren and 
the vigor of Spurgeon. Use it as the basis of 
a sermon, and follow it up with your own of 
other Bible characters. Prof. Robertson will 
contribute to early issues articles on “Titus, 
the Courageous,’ and “Timothy, the Sympa- 
thetic.” You cannot find their equal in any 
other Homiletic magazine. We congratulate 
our readers in their good fortune in these 
coming issues.—Ed.] 
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USING THE BIBLE—Bible Studies by Sections 


From ‘Using the Bible in Public Addresses’’, Copyrighted by Associated 
Press, New York, Price 75 Cents 


Ozora S. Davis 


1. Principles. 
A. Bible Studies and Studying the Bible. 

It has been difficult to hit upon the exact 
term that would best describe the kind of ad- 
dresses that are studied in this and the fol- 
lowing two chapters. Mr. Moody was accus- 
tomed to unfold the meaning of the Bible in 
what he called “Bible Readings.” He would 
take a somewhat extensive passage, discuss 
the author’s meaning, and then apply the truth 
to daily life in practical suggestions. Or he 
would follow one topic through the whole Bible, 
through a book or a section, comparing differ- 
ent aspects of it, and bringing the truth to 
bear upon the problems of Christian living. 
Other evangelists do the same thing. It is also 
a common practice among ministers. This 
form of Bible interpretation we shall call a 
Bible Study. In order to make the term clear 
it is necessary to note the following compari- 
sons: 


1. Reading the Bible With Running Com- 
ment. It was formerly the custom of preachers 
ers to read the Bible with running comment. 
By this they attempted to throw more light 
on the meaning of the author. They did not 
give technical explanations of the grammar or 
history; they made no effort to apply the truth 
to the daily life of the -congregation. They 
made remarks on the meaning of the passage 
in terms that the average hearer would under- 
stand. 


A Bible Study is more thorough in its ex- 
planations than running comment on the text. 
‘And the purpose of a Bible Study is to make 
the practical connection between Bible truth 
and daily living. 

2. Bible Exposition or Exegesis. By this we 
mean the work of accurate and exhaustive 
study in order to interpret by the use of every 
means possible the full meaning of the Bible. 
The scholar must use grammar and diction- 
ary; he must avail himself of all the resources 
furnished by archaeology and history; he must 
study what other interpreters have said. This 
is the scholar’s method of scientific Bible 
study. It is one of the most fascinating and 
rewarding lines of work to which a profes- 
sional student or an enthusiastic layman can 
give his time and strength. 

The scientific Bible student does not arrange 
his material in form suitable for public ad- 
dress. Indeed, he does not have an audience 
in mind at all as he works out his material. 
He seeks only to bring out the full meaning of 
his author in the passage studied. He is not 
selecting one of the several lines of thought 
that may be in the section; he covers it all. 

The student who is preparing a Bible Study, 
on the other hand, does the work of the tech- 
nical Bible scholar as well as he possibly can, 
and then proceeds to select the line of thought 
that he wishes to explain, to arrange his ma- 


terial in the form of an address suited to his 
audience, and to apply the truth concretely 
to their moral and religious problems. There- 
fore, although the passage chosen may be the 
same, the technical Bible scholar and the pub- 
lic speaker preparing a Bible Study work with 
different ends in view and use different meth- 
ods. 

We must emphasize the connection between 
the preparation of a Bible Study and the work 
of Bible research. The former depends abso- 
lutely upon the latter. The scholar’s thorough 
work goes ahead of the speaker’s practical 
preparation. The speaker will not display the 
methods of his study or bring to the meeting 
all the results of his toil, any more than the 
cabinet maker will send to a customer all,the 
ends and chips and shavings that he made in 
the manufacture of the finished product. But 
no speaker can effectively interpret the Bible 
on the platform unless he has sweat for his 
materials in the study. To pound the Bible 
and to “holler loud” will never take the place 
of looking up the meaning of words, parsing 
sentences, studying history and commentaries, 


and exhausting the last resource at hand as * 


a student, in order to understand what the 
author meant to say and to tell it to the au- 
dience waitng for a message from the Bible. 


3. Expository Sermons. By general assent 
the sermon is restricted to a formal discourse 
on a religious subject suggested by the Bible 
and delivered as a part of an order of public 
worship, generally by a clergyman. Even in 
the work of Mr. Moody we can distinguish be- 
tween his expository sermons and his Bible 
readings. The latter were less formal. 

So the Bible Study is less ambitious in the 
matter of form than is the sermon. And it is 
generally given as the central item in a meet- 
ing which has very little formality about it. 
It is not so much “preached” as it is “talked” 
directly to the mind and will of the audience. 

4. Characteristics of a Bible Study. Sum- 
ming up the results of the comparisons made 
above we define the two characteristics of a 
Bible Study as distinct from Running Com- 
ment. Scientific Research, and Expository 
Preaching as follows: 

(a) The Bible Study presents one line of 
thought running threugh the passages selected, 
and does not attempt to cover the entire mean- 
ing of the author in the sections chosen. 

(b) The second peculiar factor in a Bible 
Study is the application of truth to life. The 
scientific purpose of the expositor is changed 
into the practical purpose of the preacher. The 
technical Bible student is not primarily con- 
cerned with what men will do with the author’s 
presentation of his truth, or what that truth 
will do to the lives of men; he is concerned 
only with making the author’s expression of 
truth plain. When the writer’s meaning has 
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been clearly unfolded the expositor’s task is 
ended. Now the Christian speaker and preach- 
er picks up the expositor’s results and brings 
such material as he chooses from them directly 
to bear upon the vital matters of conduct and 
character-building. 

This description of a Bible Study may be 
made still clearer by the following: 

B. Study of a Passage. 

We select 2 Tim. 2:1-13. The words were 
written to a young man by one who had ex- 
perienced the deepest realities of the Christian 
life. The thought is especially appropriate for 
a meeting of men or of young people. First of 
all, then, we analyze the passage and study it 
in detail. Our first task is to understand just 
what the writer of this passage meant to say to 
his friend. Having done this work, we discover 
that the central thought in the passage may 
be summed up under the title, “A Good Sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ.” There are other appro- 
priate titles also for other lines of thought. 

We note again that there are certain items 
in the whole passage which may be omitted in 
an endeavor to unfold the writer’s meaning 
concerning “A Good Soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
Among these items that may be passed by are: 
(1) the number and quality of the Christian 
witnesses (v. 2); (2) the central importance of 
the resurrection in the Christian Gospel (v. 8); 
(3) the personal sufferings of Paul. All these 
details are important in the development of 
the total thought of the passage as it lay in 
the writer’s mind; but for the presentation of 
a Bible Study on the subject indicated by the 
above title they are not necessary. 

But there are other interesting and profitable 
lines of thought in the passage, contributing 
to the central idea, but possible of rewarding 
treatment by themselves. As we work on the 
main theme the others appear, and may be 
noted on separate sheets of paper. The final 
result of our work will be two Bible Studies 
from this passage, as follows: 

I 


A Good Soldier of Jesus Christ. 
(A Bible Study from 2 Tim, 2:1-13.) 

1. Be Strong. The soldier must be physic- 
ally fit. He must discipline his body. He must 
train into condition. The Christian must be 
strong. The sphere of his strength and the 
Oe his development is the grace of Christ 

v. 1). 

2. Obey Orders. The manual of arms must 
be mastered. The principles of military science 
must be followed. The personal command of 
the Captain must be obeyed implicitly (v. 3). 


8. Suffer Hardship. Being a real soldier is 
no vacation experience. Camp routine, drill, 
sentry duty, battle and pain and death mean 
hardness. The Christian life has become so 
usual, so easy that it has lost something of 
its old martial quality. But the true Christian 
must learn to endure hardness. Dare to meet 
testing, ridicule, and suffering for Christ (v. 3). 

4, Experience Fellowship. Note “with me” 
(v. 8) and “for the elect’s sake” (v. 10). One 
of the joys of the soldier’s life is the “elbow 
touch.” The “dear love of comrades’. makes 
life worth while. Christian friendship ought to 
mean more to us than it does. Help one an- 
other in Christian loyalty. 


5. Do One Thing. Soldiers on service can- 
not run grocery stores at home or carry a 
“side line.” Artists may do “pot-boilers”; but 
the soldier does one thing. The Christian life 
calls for singleness of aim. Jesus needs dis- 
ciples just now who will be dead-in earnest 
for him (v. 4). 

6. Expect to Learn. Note “consider” and 
“understanding” in v. 7. To consider means to 
study, to reflect, to think matters through. Un- 
derstanding comes as the result of experience. 
The Christian must be alert in mind and try 
to learn what has been given for his instruc- 
tion. Growing Christians are learning Chris- 
tians (disciples). 

7. Remember the Captain. The soldier obeys 
orders. The Christian does more; he follows 
a Commander. There is less inspiration in 
conforming to general orders from headquar- 
ters than in following one who goes ahead of 
us and shares our danger and burden. The 
latter is the Christian’s privilege (v. 8). 

8. Anticipate the Victory. ‘Salvation with 
glory” is the final issue of the good soldier’s 
struggle. The Christian conflict is not to de- 
stroy men but to save them. No greater glory 
than this is possible in human life. 

I 


Phases of Paul’s Character. 
(A Bible Study from 2 Tim. 2:1-13.) 
Introduction: Note that this comes from the 
very end of Paul’s life; facing death, no shams 
are possible. 
1. He is a witness to the truth (v. 2). 
Our character is of value according as it 
gives testimony to the highest truth. 
2. In this work he meets and endures hard- 
ship (vs. 3, 9). 
No man really wants a soft life. 
3 He does one thing supremely (v. 4). 
Precision of aim is a warrant of success, 
4. He plays fair (v. 5). 
This is one of the noblest qualities of man- 
hood. 
5. He expects results (v. 6). 
We must “sow in hope.” 
6. He has unshaken confidence in the triumph 
of the truth (v. 9). 
“Never dreamed; though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph.” 
7. The purpose of his life, the salvation of 
others (v. 10). 
How does our daily life save other lives 
from wrong? 
8. Sustains his soul by the promises of God 
(vs. 11-13). 
Our trust in the divine promises. 


In these days of initiative, referendum and 
recall it is interesting to note the explanation 
given by a well-known politician to an out-of- 
town friend the other day in a hotel lobby: 

“Mr. Man goes home and announces that he 
is going down-town after supper to meet 4 
friend. That’s the initiative. The wife of the 
house says, ‘Are you?’ in that ascending voice 
which seems to walk over the roof of her 
nerves. That’s the referendum. Then Mr. 
Man sits down and reads his paper. That’s 
the recall. And that’s all there is to it. Un- 
derstand it now, don’t you? Just as easy and 
simple as two and two are four.” 

(Continued in November Issue) 
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1. The Problem of Evil 


By Archdeacon Paterson-Smyth, D. D., From ‘‘God and the War,”’ 
Published by Geo. H. Doran Co., N. Y. Price $1.00 


“Sin entered into the world.—Rom. v. 12. 


Some one has remarked that it is a very 
fatiguing thing to be a human being. If we 
compare ourselves with the other animals we 
see how hard our case is. We have in the first 
place to stand upright, a feat for which we are 
not yet completely adapted. And then we have 
to do more or less thinking. We cannot help it. 
And then we feel something within constraining 
us to try to be good, and as soon as we try we 
find evil up against us. Which forces us to 
think harder. For we are perplexed as to the 
“Why” of this evil. Today the horror of this 
war crisis increases our perplexity. 


So, when the Bible tells us “sin entered into’ 


the world,” the questions almost necessarily 
arise, How did sin enter the world? Why did 
sin enter into the world? Why did the good 
God allow it to do so? Since the world began, 
at least since Christianity began, this has been 
one of life’s greatest problems. That a God 
who is revealed to us as all goodness and 
love should permit evil to defile his fair crea- 
tion—should allow weak men and women to be 
attacked, ay, and very often conquered, too, by 
the powers of the Spirit of Darkness—is a 
question which has occupied the mightiest 
-mIninds. 

The ancient philosophers framed a theory 
that something inherent in the nature of things 
made it impossible for God to get rid of evil. 

The Persian sages told of Ormuzd and Abri- 
manes, the great Spirits of Light and Darkness, 
struggling ever in endless conflict, the good 
god being stronger than the evil, but not strong 
enough to vanquish him altogether. 

And in the infancy of Christianity the same 
difficulty was brought forward. This atheistic 
dilemma was continually flung in the teeth of 
its teachers: “Evil exists and is powerful in 
the world, and your God does not destroy it. It 
must be, therefore, either that he wills to do so 
and cannot, or that he can do so and will not; 
and in either case he cannot be all-good and 
all-powerful.” 

And these Christian teachers found it hard 
to answer. And we today find it hard to an- 
swer still. As thinking men and women turn 
away sad and puzzled from beholding the vic- 
tories of evil in the world the question must 
often have arisen that is told of the poor savage 
in the story-books of our childhood. When 
Robinson Crusoe was teaching his man about 
God and religion, when he told him how the 
power and wisdom and goodness of God had 
made everything beautiful and good, and that 
good it would have remained but for the 
opposition of the devil: “Then why not God 
kill devil?” asks poor Friday. And his teacher 
says, “I could give him no answer.” 

And thousands today looking out on the 
tangled web of human life—watching the fre- 
quent victory of evil over good—seeing God’s 
beautiful world soiled and defaced by lusts, 
envyings, murders, drunkenness, and such like 
—can understand for themselves the difficulty 
so simply expressed by the poor puzzled say- 


age. It is curious to see this same difficulty of 
the early ages being put forward recently in @ 
prominent philosophical journal. The writer 
comes to the conclusion, as he looks out into 
the puzzles of life around him, that, if God 
is almighty, then sensible people must con- 
clude that he cannot be all-good. It is the old 
question, “Why does not God kill the devil?” 


II. 

I am not foolish enough to try to answer 
these deep metaphysical questions. But I think 
much of the difficulty arises from the ambiguity 
of the word “almighty.” Can God do every- 
thing? I answer, No. There are things which 
God cannot do, because they are contradictory 
things. He cannot make a thing to be and not 
to be at the same time, for these things are 
contradictory to each other. He cannot make 
a door to be open and shut at the same time, 
for that would be contradictory. And he can- 
not give a man a free will to do right or wrong 
and yet secure that no wrong shall be done, 
for that, too, would be contradictory. 

If God had chosen to make us lower beings, 
without free will, evil might be kept out. But 
character cannot be made that way. Some- 
body has well said that God, growing weary of 
the ceaseless uniform obedience of sun and 
stars and planets and all nature, obeying be- 
cause they could not do otherwise, at last said: 
“Let us make man’ and give him a will free 
to obey or disobey, that I may have the joy of 
a voluntary obedience.” 

I do not know what God might do in another 
world, such as heaven, or with another race, 
such as the angels. But this I do know, judg- 
ing from what I know of myself, and other 
men and women like myself—and believing that 
character-formation is the one thing of supreme 
importance in the sight of God—I cannot even 
conceive the existence of this world without the 
possibility of evil standing side by side with 
good. 

III. 

For just think for a moment of the only pos- 
sible ways, as far as we can see, in which evil 
could have been kept out of the world: 

(1) God might have created only beings in- 
capable of doing wrong. But would this be to 
any of us a satisfactory solution? Surely, if 
you think of it, you will see that a man who 
is incapable of doing wrong is, from the very 
nature of the case, incapable also of doing 
right. There can be no right except for him 
who is able to do wrong if he wishes. There 
can be no moral praise or blame—no moral 
character at all—except where it is possible 
for one to choose between right and wrong, 
and do whichever he pleases. The planets 
rolling on their heavenly way act precisely as 
God designs them to do. But you never think 
of calling their acts right. You never think of 
praising the planets for doing them. Why? 
Because they have no choice, no power to do 
anything else. You never speak of them as 
careful and obedient, because it is impossible 
for them to be careless or disobedient. And 
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no man could speak of you as kind, or honest, 
or pure, or good unless it were quite possible 
for you, if you choose, to be unkind, and dis- 
honest, and impure, and evil. Therefore, you 
see, he only can be said to do right who is also 
able to do wrong if he choose; and therefore 
the difficulty about evil would be removed if 
God created men or machines incapable of 
doing wrong. 

(2) Well, you will say, “But, even though 
he made us with a free will to choose, yet he 
might have kept us free from all temptation to 
sin.” Do not some of us think that that would 
be a grand thing to do? Some of you mothers 
here, with your little innocent boys at home— 


you think, if you could always keep them inno-- 


cent by always keeping them free from temp- 
tation, you would feel so happy about them. 
You are afraid to send them to school lest they 
learn about evil. 
with young men as they grow up lest they 
should be tempted to wrong. You would like to 
keep them sheltered like hot-house growths 
ie all the fierce storms of temptation in the 
uture. 


Ah, it is no use trying to do that. That is 
not God’s way at all. Hot-house training will 
never make a hardy tree, and the innocence of 
a life that has never been tempted is but of 
very little value in the sight of God. 

Innocence is not righteousness. They are 
very different things. Innocence belongs to the 
little child who has never been tempted. Right- 
eousness belongs to the developed saint who 
has been tempted and has struggled and per- 
haps sometimes fallen, but by God’s grace has 
conquered at last. And God will not be content 
with innocence. He wants to see in us right- 
eousness, which means innocence maintained 
in the face of temptation. That is surely the 
meaning of the great world-allegory of the 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, to which 
our first parents came. Your child and every 
other child of man must come also to that 
“knowledge of good and evil.” It is God’s will 
for him that he should. He must distinctly face 
the issue between them, and by God’s grace 
choose the good. If you would keep from 
losing heart, if you would keep high, glad, opti- 
mistic thoughts in the presence of sin, you 
must realize the function of temptation in life. 

It is most important to keep in mind this dis- 
tinction between Innocence and Righteousness. 
Earnest, godly people often talk sentimentally 
about the innocence of childhood; and with 
regret, comparing it with their present state of 
temptation and struggle. We find the senti- 
ment frequent in poetry. You remember Hood: 

“T remember, I remember 
The fir-trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 

It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 

Perhaps he was, but perhaps he was not. At 
any rate, character can only be formed by 
means of temptation. That is God’s will for 
man, and there is no use in trying to avoid it. 

Your wish for your child is a very natural 
wish, but it is a very foolish wish. Character 


You tremble at their mixing’ 


is never formed by such methods at that. No! 
Try to inculcate sound principles in your boy. 
Try with all your power and all the power that 
God can give you. You will need it all. You 
have but a few years to do it. Try it, I say, 
to prepare him for the perilous future—to teach 
him of God and Right and Duty and Character, 
and of strength that cometh to men from above; 
and then—let the conflict come. You must, 
whether you will or no; it is the decree of God. 
It is through conflict only that character is 
formed. It is through conflict and struggle and 
much tribulation that men enter into the king- 
dom of God. 

(3) “Ah!” you will say, “conflict is all very 
well if my boy were sure of victory; but I 
look back on my own life, and I see how often 
the conflict resulted in the fall; and though by 
God’s grace I have risen and am struggling 
upwards, I never can lose the sad memory of 
those falls.” 

God help us all! That is true, I fear, of 
most of us; but even for that we need not 
retract our words. In the kingdom of God, as 
everywhere else, victory can only be gained at 
the risk of defeat. Gains can only be won at 
the risk of corresponding losses. It would have 
been far better to have been tempted without 
falling; but—I am not afraid to say it—it is 
better, ay, infinitely better, to be tempted and 
fall and rise again, with brave resolve for the 
future, than never to have experienced temp- 
tation at all. Without temptation there is no 
character. It is “to him that overcometh” 
character belongs. “To him that overcometh,” 
said Christ, “I will give to sit with me in my 
kingdom.” 

So you see the question with which we start- 
ed is not so utterly puzzling. If character be 
the one supreme thing in God’s sight, and if 
character can only be won by conflict with 
evil, it is hard to see (humanly speaking) how 
our moral training—our character-formation, 
which is our preparation for the kingdom of 
God—could be accomplished without the pos- 
sibility of evil in the world. Where God has 
made beings with a free power of choice there 
must always be a possibility of their sometimes 
choosing wrongly. Right doing is only praise- 
worthy because it implies that wrong might 
have been done and was not done. If God had 
chosen to make us lower beings without free 
wills it might be different. But he chose to 
make us free. And the possibility of evil is 
implied in that fact of the freedom of the 
human will. 

IV. 

In this state of training, then, we see that 
there must be a possibility of evil. But now 
I want you to see the purpose performed by 
that possibility in the moulding of human char- 
acter—and that is really the important point 
to think of. It does not concern us much to 
understand the mystery of the Origin of Evil. 
It concerns us largely that this evil may be 
made to accomplish good, and by a brave and 
manful wrestling with it we grow stronger and 
nobler and better than we could ever be with- 
out such conflict. 

What a mysterious, what a solemn thing it 
is to think of this great character-making life 
of ours! How the process is going on every 
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hour of the day in hundreds of millions of 
human lives! The unceasing building up of 
character; the constant, unceasing choices be- 
tween the good and the evil. Did you ever 
watch for a single day this process in your- 
self? You awake in the morning, and the first 
temptation is waiting by your pillow. It says, 
“You are tired; do not trouble to get up yet: 
what matter if you have to hurry out of your 
room without proper time for prayer and 
thought of God, and earnest resolve for the 
day before you?” Ah! the character-making 
has begun work for the day, and the result of 
this first act will be to make you a little bit 
better or a little bit worse. If you resist that 
temptation your will will be stronger tomor- 
row; if you yield, you will be weaker tomorrow. 
Then you come down at breakfast to inter- 
course With family and servants; and you have 
some little temptation to be careless, or selfish, 
or ill-tempered; or the morning letters come, 
and bring you news that vexes or elates you. 
Before that hour has passed some little part of 
your character will be formed for good or evil 
—or, most probably, for part good and part evil. 


And now you are out at your daily occupa- 
tion, and the character-formation is going on 
still. The choice comes to you more than once 
in the day between being utterly strict and 
honorable and truthful, and being a little bit 
lax as to righteousness of life, to gain a busi- 
ness advantage or a pleasure of some kind. 
Why need I go on? Tomorrow, or any day, 
watch yourselves and those whom you know 
best, and you will see in little things, all day 
long, the pathetic struggle and the victory or 
the defeat of human souls. There will be men 
and women, in their homes, yielding to this or 
that petty temptation; and there will be others 
battling bravely in the unnoticed fight—with 
temper and meanness, and selfishness of life 
—and changing their stumbling-blocks into 
stepping-stones towards God by placing their 
feet upon them. There will be men in their 
business, yielding to the temptation to be mean 
and shabby and unrighteous; and there will 
be others to whom the handling of money will 
be no more ignoble than the handling of the 
patriot’s sword—with whom the shop-counter 
and the office desk will be kept pure from evil 
as the altar of God. What a solemn, what a 
pathetic fact it is, this constant character- 
making! 


Let me try to leave on you the impression 
of the great importance of these little conflicts 
with the Evil One, so that by God’s grace you 
may learn not to make light of them—that by 
God’s help you may bravely resist them, and, 
finally, trample down Satan under your feet. 


One of our own poets has told us, “Each 
step in life is treading on a chord that vibrates 
through eternity.” Hach act of good or evil 
is character-making—that is what makes it so 
serious. If it be of good it will leave its result 
in strengthening and ennobling you. If it be 
of evil it will leave its result in lowering and 
degrading you—it will leave traces and conse- 
quences in your character that, remember, will 
not be done away with even by coming to God 
for forgiveness of your sins. 


Young men—who talk lightly of sowing your 
wild oats—remember that even if you repent 


you will be a worse man forever for that sow- 
ing; remember there are results in character 
that will not lightly pass away, that God’s 
great law is true even for him who is forgiven: 
“Whatsoever a-man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” 

True, God will forgive you if you ask him, 
in spite of your sin. He is more loving and 
merciful than the kindest father on earth. He 
will purify you if you turn to him, even after 
“sowing your wild oats.” But remember that 
purifying will only be done according to his 
own strict laws, and God only knows how ter- 
rible the struggle and conflict that may be 
needed to lift you back again to whence you 
have fallen. See the awful struggle and con- 
flict necessary for a habitual drunkard to con- 
quer his sin. Remember that is equally true 
of all sin in its own degree, and God will not 
purge you on any cheaper terms. 

And now I have almost done. 
spoken somewhat discouragingly. 
sary sometimes. 


I fear I have 
It is neces- 


Ve 

Let me close with words of hope about this 
mystery of evil. 

(1) Is it not hopeful to think that it is not 
all proceeding from our own poor sinful souls? 
If we had no choice but to belieye that all the 
evils of this awful war, with all the vile abomi- 
nations of humanity, proceed from the heart of 
poor humanity itself, very sad indeed would 
be our prospect. But if, as our Lord has told 
us, “an enemy hath done this’—God’s enemy 
and. ours—is there not hope for us in the be- 
lief that he is God’s enemy as well as ours, 
that God is on our side against him, that there- 
fore some day that enemy will be trampled 
down and God and good shall reign for ever 
and ever. 

(2) Is it not hopeful, too, to hear the Bible 
say the conflict with evil shall not be eternal; 
that there was a time when it was not; that 
there cometh a time when it shall not be? 
Whether the story of the Fall be understood as 
a literal fact, or as an allegory of life and of the 
knowledge of good and evil, at any rate it is 
the expression of a great fact in the history 
of humanity. And it looks back to a time 
when evil was not, when the free wills created 
by God had not yet chosen the side of wrong. 
And the Bible looks forward to a time when 
evil shall be destroyed, when, however it be 
accomplished, there shall be no rebellion at all 
in the whole wide universe of God. There shall 
be a new heaven and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness, and death and hell, the 
evil and the Evil One, shall be cast into the 
lake of destruction, And when all evil shall be 
subdued unto Christ, “then shall he deliver 
up the kingdom of God, even the Father, and 
God shall be all in all.” 

(3) And last of all. We are not left alone 
to struggle. God, who allows the struggle, is 
watching it with deep interest. There is joy 
in his presence when we conquer a temptation 
and rise on “stepping-stones of our dead selves 
to higher things.” 

Ah, God is glad then, and he wants us to 
know it. “Fear not,” he says, “for I am with 
thee. I will strengthen thee, yea, I will help 
thee.” 
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Program of 


In the city of Rochester, N. Y., there is an 
Interdenominational Ministers’ Association and 
one of its leading committees is that on evan- 
gelism. The suggestions of this committee for 
1918 are as follows. We give them here, think- 
ing they may prove suggestive to other com- 
munities larger or smaller than Rochester. 

Main Objectives. 

“The evangelization and enlistment and 
training for Christian service of our young 
people of high school and college age.” This 
includes as a special group those in high school 
and college and other schools above the pri- 
mary grade. It also includes any others of the 
same general age. 

By the war this group has been largely de- 
prived of the male leadership of those between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty. This leader- 
ship must be supplied from the next older 
group of men. Also leadership must be secured 
among the young people themselves. 

Upon this group will fall the burden of re- 
construction when the war is over. They are 
now easily reached and must now be dedicated 
to Christ for that and all other forms of Chris- 
tian service. “This is the biggest and easiest 
present task of the church.” 

General Features. 

Full dependence on spiritual means for 
spiritual results: Prayer, Bible study, divine 
leadership and straight appeal for enlistment 
for Christ. 

Emphasis to our church members of con- 
version to Christ as Master for: service, as well 
as Saviour for salvation. 

A campaign of church attendance till Easter, 
1918, based on the ideal of “every member at 
church at least once a week for the winter of 
1918.” 

Plans to prevent loss of members between 
country churches and city churches, especially 
among young people. 


* 


THE ALLIES 


Evangelism 
Special Features. 

Presentation in all pulpits of the objectives 
and general features stated above with definite 
effort to mobilize to the utmost our church 
forces behind the effort. 


It is suggested that high school, college stu- 
dents and the like, in each church be gathered 
at a supper or in some other way for inspira- 
tion and team work for higher Christian ideals 
in school life and for impressing the call to 
Christian service as a life work. 


Enlisting Sunday School teachers to use their 
opportunities to press the same objects in the 
class hour. Catechumen classes could also be 
utilized. 


Organization, where possible, of special study 
classes in Christian service along the lines of 
missions, social service, church leadership in 
Christian Endeavor and similar organizations, 
and in principles of international justice and 
peace. All present organizations should be 
used. 


Formation, if desirable, of councils of boys 
and girls, carefully picked to have general 
supervision of all Christian activities in the 
church and act with the pastor in developing 
young leadership. 


Close co-operation with the young depart- 
ments of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. They 
are doing much already and will help any who 
want help. 

Special evangelistic campaigns during the 
winter for unconverted young people, and for 
undedicated Christians. 


Each pastor and each church will develop its 
own plan. The above is simply by way of sug- 
gestion. The main thing is to get into our 
hearts the big issue of this winter, our young 
people dedicated to Christian service and our 
churches devoted to the young people. 


ADVANCE 


See page 36—Shoulder to Shoulder 
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Raising Evangelistic Standards 
W. E. Biederwolf 


Here are two statements which I am in- 
clined to think no one will hesitate for a mo- 
ment to endorse: 


First, the value of thoughtful and thorough 
evangelism cannot be overestimated. 


Second, an evangelism of this kind is the 
supreme mission of the church of Christ. 


Every Christian should in a sense be an 
evangelist. This is what someone meant when 
he said, “Normal evangelism is individual.” 

When Paul said, “Do the work of an evan- 
gelist,” he was writing to a pastor. Assuredly 
then the pastor should be an evangelist. There 
is, therefore, no phase of evangelistic work 
which is quite so important as pastoral evan- 
gelism. Dr. A. C. Dixon was right when he 
said, “What the church needs is more pastors 
who have an evangelistic conscience, who 
preach evangelistic sermons, pursue evange- 
listic methods and magnify evangelistic experi- 
ences.” 


There are 150,000 Protestant ministers in the 
United States, and, if each one of them had 
brought only one soul a month to Christ and 
into the church last year, there would have 
been added to her membership nearly 2,000,000 
souls. Instead of this the total was but little 
more than 500,000, and to a number of churches 
not a single member was added on confession 
of faith last year. 


But, whether a man be in the pastorate or in 
any one of the various other forms of Christian 
ministry, he must never allow himself for one 
moment to forget that the chiefest of all his 
duties as a minister of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is the winning of men to him. 


I hope that God wil keep the Allies from 
making any other peace with the Huns than 
that which will give again to France her right- 
ful possession of Alsace-Lorraine; but the rea- 
son why France lost Alsace-Lorraine was be- 
cause her birth-rate, for reasons well known 
to the student of history, had failed to furnish 
her with sufficient man-power to cope success- 
fully with her more vigorous and productive 
neighbor. Theodore Roosevelt has called our 
attention to this tragedy of national life in 
telling language in one of his recent volumes. 
There is something in the illustration for the 
church to think about. 


The church must increase numerically. It 
must at least keep pace with the increase in 
population. It is well enough to meet in our 
magnificent temples of worship and to number 
with pride our renowned preachers and to con- 
fess to an intelligence and an equipment such 
as the church of\ Christ in no other age has ever 
known; itis well enough to meet in our assem- 
blages, our conferences and our conventions, 
and to congratulate ourselves on the progress 
we have made in other directions, but we must 
not blind our eyes to the plain, blunt truth that 
the church can do all this, and yet, if it does 
not increase numerically, it will dwindle and 
die. 


Every student of the Bible knows full well 
that the office of the evangelist is ordained of 


_proclaim himself an evangelist. 


God, and every student of history knows just as 
well that this kind of evangelism has had the 
seal of God’s approval placed upon it in mar- 
velous measure through all the centuries. 
Some of the mightiest men the church of God 
has ever known have been vocational evan- 
gelists, or as we sometimes say, professional 
evangelists. 


But it is sadly true that this phase of Chris- 
tian ministry has been altogether too much the 
“catch all,” so to speak, for the incompetent, 
the irresponsible and the erratic. The door to 
public evangelism is always open. A man may 
fail anywhere else, either in the ministry or in 
any other kind of work, and he can forthwith 
And he is one. 
Simply because he says he is! He needs no ap- 
pointment; he needs no ordination; he needs 
no equipment; he needs no fitness, save a 
fancied one, to assume for himself this sacred 
and God-given office. And the church has en- 
couraged this sort of a thing simply by ignor- 
ing the problem connected with it. 


Now as a consequence, chiefly because of the 
character of many of the men thus imposed 
upon the work, and also because of the gross 
commercialism and the extravagant sensation- 
alism sometimes obtaining, there are thousands 
of pastors in the church today who have no 
enthusiasm over a proposed program of evan- 
gelism calling for the help of any one of the 
large number of men throughout the United 
States who profess themselves to be called of 
God to do this particular kind of work. 


It is this fact which brings us face to face 
with the real problem of evangelism. But this 
problem is a problem that belongs to the church 
itself. The office of the evangelist is not only 
ordained of God, but also evangelism, and the 
church has no right to keep her hands off and 
give to this phase of Christian ministry carte 
blanche to go on in any old sort of way. If she 
does so do, then the greater responsibility for 
the character, the failure or the inefficiency of 
pee work must and does rest upon the church 
itself. 


The thoughtful student of the situation feels 
almost tempted to say that the church ought to 
do one or the other of two things. Hither put a 
stop to this kind of work altogether by a pro- 
hibitive measure on the part of the proper 
ecclesiastical courts, or give to it the encour- 
agement, the restraint and the supervision it 
so much needs and deserves. And yet the evan- 
gelism we are discussing is deserving of no 
little credit, for some of it is remarkably sane 
and thorough and efficient and has brought to 
the church, as any candid investigator will 
cheerfully admit, a goodly portion of her 
numerical {ncrease across the years that have 
gone. 

But the church has been recreant in this mat- 
ter. I do not refer to denominational evan- 
gelism, but to that which is interdenomina- 
tional; to the work as carried on by a union 
of the churches. And I declare that just so 
long as the churches of any village or town or 
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city feel it to be their privilege and within 
their Jurisdiction to combine in a union eyan- 
gelistic effort and jointly call some evangelist 
to assist them in a work of public evangelism, 
just so long will there be a demand for some 
sort of ecclesiastical sanction or direction over 
this particular, this important and delicate 
phase of Christian activity. 


The only effort ever made in this direction is 
that undertaken by the Commission on Evan- 
gelism of the Federal Council of Churches, and 
this subject can be handled in no better way 
than by emphasizing the ideals of that com- 
mission and its method of reaching them. 


A committee on evangelism has been appoint- 
ed by practically all of the various denomina- 
tions constituting the Federal Council, and, 
through a resolution passed by the various 
general ecclesiastical courts, these committees 
are directed to furnish to the Commission on 
Evangelism studied and reliable information 
concerning the character and fitness and gen- 
eral ability of the men of their own denomi- 
nation who desire to do the work of an evan- 
gelist. 


This information is furnished according to a 
carefully prepared questionnaire and covers 
practically all the points necessary. This in- 
formation is then furnished by the Commission 
on Evangelism to ministerial associations and 
inquiring pastors, who can thereby judge in- 
telligently as to the probability of the man 
under consideration being able to do acceptably 
the desired work. If there is anything in the 
information seriously affecting the man’s char- 
acter, which is rarely the case, the commis- 
sion safeguards its position exactly as would 
and does any denominational committee acting 
independently and for itself. Very often, 
especially in the case of the stronger men, a 
denominational committee will both furnish the 
required information and put its own endorse- 
ment upon a man. This is even more satis- 
factory and places upon the denomination, 
where it properly belongs, the responsibility 
for its own men. 


The above precaution furnishes a consider- 
able safeguard. The commission, however, 
does not stop here. It has gone farther and 
established a standard of principles for which 
the men working by its assistance or approval 
are supposed to have regard. 


1. The first of these principles is that the 
evangelist in accepting a call shall govern that 
acceptance according to the doctrinal basis 
upon which the commission has been estab- 
lished, namely, the deity of Jesus Christ. The 
church needs once more to define her faith and 
stand by her definition. People will sign a 
statement in an evangelistic meeting declaring 
their acceptance of Jesus Christ as their Lord 
and Saviour and at the same time express 
their preference for the Unitarian church. 
What does this mean? 


2. The second principle is that the evan- 
gelist shall secure the appointment of a com- 
mittee of pastors who shall see that inflated and 
false reports of revival results and extreme 
sensational advertising do not appear in the 
columns of the daily papers. It is hardly in 
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keeping with the dignity of the Gospel he pro- 
fesses himself called to preach to use sensa- 
tional camera productions to advertise himself 
and the work he is trying to do. 


8. The third principle is that all decisions 
shall be tabulated in a way that will let both 
the public and the pastors know exactly what 
the decision means. The commission has ac- 
cordingly adopted a decision card on which any 
one of four kinds of information may be tabu- 
lated: (a- Decisions, commonly understood as 
conversions, (b) Children under the age of 
twelve, (c) Reconsecrations, (d) Those with 
church letters from other cities. 


4. The fourth principle is that the Word of 
God shall be used in the after-meeting, the way 
of life be made plain and the converts encour- 
aged to make audible profession of their faith 
in Jesus Christ. 


Evangelists are wont to say that when they 
go they leave the responsibility for the per- 
formance of the results behind; the responsi- 
bility then becomes the pastor’s. But this is 
far from the truth, and it is anything but fair 
to shift the responsibility for poor results of a 
revival effort upon the pastor, if the evangelist 
has trifled with the work at the very point 
where performance, or the lack of it, is largely 
if not altogether determined. 


5. The fifth principle is that he shall see to 
it, if possible, that some method of conserva- 
tion is put into operation at the close of the 
campaign. It is just at this point that the real 
duty and opportunity of the Church begins. 
Let the work during the revival period have 
been ever so thorough, if the work immediately 
following it’ is not just as thorough, much of 
that which might have been accomplished will 
be lost. 


With a view to furnishing practical help for 
pastors at this point the Commission on Evan- 
gelism has prepared five different methods of 
Conservation which, as well as the card men- 
tioned above, may be secured at cost by ad- 
dressing the Commission at its headquarters, 
402 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


But this method of bringing the pastors in 
touch with the best possible kind of evangelistic 
assistance has been operating now for a year 
and a half from the Chicago office of the Com- 
mission with most satisfactory results. Pastors 
have everywhere expressed their appreciation 
of the service thus rendered, and as yet not a 
single word of criticism has been registered in 
the office as a result of this method of raising 
the standard of, and safeguarding the work of, 
evangelism. 


One thing is clear; we must not, we dare not 
be satisfied with present conditions. I speak 
for the strongest men in this special field of 
work when I say that evangelism recognizes 
her weakness and that she does not enjoy it, 
and she realizes that the supervision, the re- 
straint, the encouragement and the help so 
much needed can only come from the church. 

Pastors desiring the aid of the Commission 
in securing men who are thus credentialized 
and hold in due regard the principles men- 
tioned, may write the Commission on Evangel- 
ism, at 402 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 
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Wy Pleasing Man—or God—or Both 


You are going to be bombarded from within 
and without these coming days with the idea 
that the church, as it was before the war, must 
be ‘entirely reconstructed to meet the needs 
after the war. 

Men who have preached in training camps 
and some of the chaplains who have lived with 
the boys and sometimes suffered with them, are 
to throw overboard all the old bread of life 
and the water of regeneration, and (here each 
one will tell you what to do, and no two will 
tell you the same thing). 


Are we perplexed and distressed? We were 
making sacrifices, and having some success in 
the Kingdom, but we yearn for greater suc- 
cess, and now we are told by men to whom 
we ought to listen that we were all wrong. 

We can clear up all our perplexities, and at 
the same time find the means of testing these 
variegated plans for getting rich quick or get- 
ting men saved quick, and en masse. If they 
stand the test our Lord knows we want to 
work them, but if not, and if these methods or 
plans result in a lot of half-baked or under- 
done disciples, then throw them out—neck and 
heels. 


Take a piece of litmus paper and put it into 
anything that has acid in it and it will turn 
blue or red. We can as surely test these new 
schemes and plans. And nearly all of these 
new ideas have this in common, that they re- 
quire the destruction of all old methods and 
plans. They are revolutionary. A revolution 
is as often, if not more often, wrong than right. 
We progress by revolutions, but if we accepted 
all revolutions at face value, we should slide 
back into anarchy and chaos. There are con- 
structive and destructive revolutions. Con- 
structive revolutions are new phases of old 
truths and principles. Destructive revolu- 
tions are new ideas and thoughts without prin- 
ciples. 

Here is your litmus paper test for all new 
schemes and plans: 

“As we have said before, so say I. now 
again: 

If any man speak unto you any gospel 
other than that which you received, let 
him be anathema. 

For am I now seeking the favor of men 
or of God? or am I striving to please men? 
If I were still pleasing men, I should not 
be a servant of Christ. 

For I make known to you, brethren, as 
touching the gospel which was preached 
by me, that it is not after man. For 
neither did I receive it from man, nor was 
I. taught it, but it came to me through 
revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

These men are saying that the gospel we 
have been preaching will not please men, and 
that we must conform our gospel so that it 
will please men. If after we have made the 
test we do not know how to carry on—do this: 

If you have been preaching Christ and not 
a creed, and if you have been exceedingly anx- 
ious, constrained for the welfare of Christ’s 
Kingdom rather than some particular organ- 
ization that is promoting it— 


And if you have loved men and wanted them 
to be made whole and knew that the only thing 
that would do this effectively was the power 
of God, unto saving them— 

Then carry on—go over the top—and all hell 
cannot stop us. 

Let man. say what he will, we are getting 
our orders from the Great Commander. 

These suggestions to do this or that and de- 
crying what we have been doing—little enough, 
God knows, but something—these suggestions, 


‘I say, may come from theological pacifists, 


who see no need of any reconstruction, or re- 
demption, who say there ought not be any sin 
to save men from, as there ought not be any 
war to kill men. Or these suggestions may 
come from the enemy. Wherever they come 
from the effect is the same—and that is to 
discourage and wipe out the morale of the men 
who are the only ones that are doing things 
to make men right for the world that now is 
and for the world to come. 

Some of this cry for a new gospel comes from 
men who, so far as one can see, had no firm 
grip on the old gospel. And you can’t hand out 
something you haven’t got. 

You can get men generally to assent to a 
program of moral uplift. They will always 
assent to the higher things of home or mother 
when under the influence of some strong speak- 
er and when the crowd are with them. That 
helps, but will this infiuence stand the strain 
when the boy goes up against the seductive 
power of hot temptation? It will if the boy 


has been infused with the power of God. CL 


One day some twenty speakers were address- — 
ing groups of ten to twenty enlisted men in 
Camp. Some of the speakers were taking 
moral grounds, some patriotism and others 
home influences. One speaker, passing through 
these phases plainly told the men that without | 
the supreme power in their lives these others 
would fail. “I'll be frank with you, if I knew ,; 
you could win out without this I would tell you, © 
but I never knew anyone who could keep clean 
without this power of the Redeemer who was | 
so exercised about having men who were made 
in the image of God, keep that image and be 
friendly with Him, that he died to bring it 
about. And with him as a Friend you can go 
through the fiery furnace unscathed. And if. 
you fall he will lift you up and say, Charge: 
that to my account, and inspire you to avoid 
that pitfall mext time. Oh, he’ll make you 
a comrade worth having. There isn’t one here 
but would go out into No Man’s Land for a 
comrade. Will you reach out to keep a com- © 
rade from being singed with sin, from being 
spotted with leprosy? Will you older men 
put your hand on the shoulder of the boy in 
your squad and hold him steady when he’s 
tempted to go the filthy road, and be ashamed — 
to ever look his mother in the eyes again? 
The one who will help you do this will be the © 
greatest friend you ever had—even as he has _ 
been my greatest Friend.” 4 

The boys from the mess hall had been join- 
ing the group until there were 25 or 30, Did 
they stand for this old gospel? To my surprise 
they broke into a cheer. And in the day of 
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judgment I shall not be ashamed to stand with 
them and say I’m glad I declared unto you the 
whole counsel of God. 

I am for everything that will save any one 
or make him better, wholesale or retail, social 
or individual, but let us not forget that we can 
jar men loose, even move them to tears, and 
they go away with good sentiments in their 
hearts, and possibly different views. That is 
good, so far as it goes. Now let us do a more 
effectual work by lighting a spark of the divine 
in that man that flames into salvation, agree- 
ing to follow Jesus as Saviour and Redeemer. 
That man is a unit in the kingdom himself, and 
he has the power to light up the divine in other 
men. He helps spread the kingdom. He is a 
power. But suppose you whitewash that man 
and try to make him think he’s all right when 
he knows better, you may satisfy yourself, but 
no one else, and the chances are that he has 


no respect for that kind of half-way business. 

If we have been preaching the gospel 
of Jesus Christ and we know that it has been 
with power, don’t let any be-whiskered Bol- 
sheviki come along and tell you that you are 
all wrong—that he will show you how to 
preach. ; 

On the other hand let no opportunity go by— 
grasp with hooks of steel any new way of 
interpreting this same gospel to all men, re- 
turned soldiers and all. 

Get this gospel in our hearts and let the 
power of God move us, but study to let loose the 
gospel and the power in the way that these 
men will understand, and not merely let it run 
through any old channel, the easiest way for 
it to escape. Ask for the wisdom to direct the 
stream through a hose to the spot needed to 
wash away the prejudice, as a hydraulic ram 
mines out the gold from the rocky hillside. 


To Our 18,000 Readers on the Beginning of 
The Expositor’s Twentieth Year ; 


The Expositor is starting out on its twentieth 
year, almost twice as strong in numbers as it 
was in its tenth year. 


As to its value to this ministerial brotherhood 
of nearly 18,000, we prefer you should put your 
opinion in this space. We do know this, how- 
ever, that in checking up the statistics in a 
denominational year book we find that Expos- 
itor preachers added to their church 20 per cent 
more members than others. 
raise more money and manage their churches 
more efficiently than those who do not “be- 
long.” 

At present we are in a strait, as Paul says. 
We have enough first-class material to fill two 
magazines. We cull and choose, and cull and 
choose, and the result is that you get four or 
five strong, unusually choice features in each 
issue in addition to our six regular depart- 
ments. 

For the coming months you will be delighted 
with character studies of Three Friends of 
Paul’s. Prof. Robertson seems to have known 
these men, judging by his intimate descriptions. 
It equals, if not surpasses, Alexander Mac- 
laren’s expositions. 

Ozora S. Davis will tell you how to use the 
Bible in public addresses in four articles. 

Paterson Smyth will adress you on The Prob- 
lem of Evil— The Problem of Suffering, and 
“Those that Die in Battle.” You need these 
very things to meet the demands that will come 
upon you the coming months. The Expositor 
will leave no stone unturned in going be- 
fore you and anticipating the demands made 
on you. Soldiers’ memorial addresses, and a 
military funeral service will be evidences of 
this. 

Some of our contributors have studied sys- 
tem and efficiency, and have tried it out on 
their churches. They are going to tell you the 
value of it—how it works. The Expositor has 
in its laboratory the leading men of all 
churches. We try the plans and theories and 
give you those that work. 

We could tell you much more, but we wish 
each number of The Expositor to carry to you 


Our readers also. 


a refreshing surprise. And our best efforts 
are given to making each issue better than the 
one before. Its a great game—something like 
Pollyanna’s “glad” game. And I would rather 
play it than be President—or even a bishop. 


Now if all of us who are now on the list will 
stay on—and allow us to give our attention to 
the pastors who don’t know about us, we'll go 
over the top at 20,000. 


And to induce you to stay on we are going to 
give you an advantage of 40 cents a year. In- 
creased costs have compelled us to advance 
the subscription price to $2.40, but to you who 
are on now and renew each year within 30 days 
of your expiration, the price will be $2, the 
same as in the past. 


Do you know some fine fellow who ought to 
be 20 per cent stronger than he is now, and 
who would be with the help and inspiration of 
The Expositor? We are going to let you let 
him into the brotherhood at the present rate, 
and in addition to saving your friend some 
money, we are going to present you a little 
book—our 20th anniversary gift to you. Write 
a post card to your friend as follows: 


Dear Jim:— 

The Expositor, which is worth a lot more 
to any preacher than it costs, is going to ad- 
vance its price to $2.40 a year. But if you will 
send $1 with this card for six months within 
10 days it will entitle you to the old rate of 
$2 per year as long as you stay on its lists. 
They are saving a copy of the October number, 
which is unusually good. 


Yous truly, 


PA MOT CSSeremtcre «es. cttarstetevsl scm alelenele etaien7s o oisle 2 


On receipt of this card we will send you 
the book, but the gratitude of your friend will 
be even a greater reward, 
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A SERMON BY MAIL. 

At the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth ave- 
nue and 29th street, New York City, printed 
copies of the Dr. David James Burrell’s ser- 
mons are gratuitously distributed at the even- 
ing service every Sunday (ysually about 35 
issues per annum), from October to June, in- 
clusive. 


For the convenience of persons wishing to 
receive the sermons weekly a mailing list has 
been established, to which names may be added 
at any time by the payment of one dollar to 
cover postage and mailing for one year from 
date of receipt. 

Subscriptions and requests for specimen 
copies should be sent to Miss Merce E. Boyer, 
1 West Twenty-ninth street, New York City— 
Adv. 


INDEXING AND FILING. 


The value of indexing and filing the best of 
one’s current reading cannot be overestimated. 
Any system is a help, but the better the sys- 
tem the greater the help. We have examined 
the Wilson Topical and Textual Index and File 
and can heartily endorse it. By its use it is 
possible, in three or five minutes to stock one’s 
desk with books open to the page, and clip- 
pings, bearing on a given topic or text (or 
both). The matter will be such as previously 
commended itself to the reader. One can read- 
ily appreciate how this will improve the qual- 
ity and simplify the work of pulpit preparation. 
With use, this index and file system becomes a 
growing commentary and encyclopedia, always 
up-to-date, conforming to one’s own intellec- 
tual and spiritual bent. Almost automatically 
it conserves the cream. of one’s current read- 
ing and places it at instant command. It is 
not something “ad#pted” to a clergyman’s use, 
but made especially to meet his peculiar needs, 
by a clergyman of large experience in metro- 
politan centers. We commend it among other 
reasons because it is inexpensive and we know 
of nothing, at any price, superior to it. It is 
impossible to fully describe it in the space at 
our disposal, but the makers will send descrip- 
tive circulars, or the Index itself for examina- 
. tion, on application. Address Wilson Index 

Company, Box G, East Haddam, Conn. 


Haye a Service Flag in Your Church. 

Every church, we presume, has, or will dedi- 
cate very soon, a service flag in memory of the 
boys who have joined the colors. The Ex- 
positor has published in past issues a num- 
ber of excellent dedication services, that are 
very impressive. 

The Victory Flag Mfg. Co., 1351 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., will furnish churches with 
flags of all sizes and grades, with spaces for 
as many stars as the church has boys in the 
service, and will give a service flag or U. S. 
flag for a little service in selling patriotic 
buttons. Write to them for price lists. 


THE UNWISE MAN, 

The Turks have a fable which has a great 
deal of truth in it. As a woman was walking 
aman gazed intently at her and then followed 
her at a respectful distance. The woman 
waited for him. 


. 


“Why,” she asked, “do you follow me?” 

“Because, ” he replied, “I have fallen in love 
with you.” 

“Why so?” returned the woman. “My sister, 
who is coming after me, is much handsomer 
than I. Go and make love to her.” 


The man turned back and saw a most un- 
attractive woman. Greatly displeased, he re- 
turned and said, “Why did you tell me a false- 
hood?” 

“Because you told me one,” answered the 
woman. “For, if you were in love with me, 
why did you look back for another woman?” 


COULD ENDURE SPANKING. 4 


Tommy, after going to bed, became thirsty, 
or thought so. He called out to his mother, 
who was down-stairs: 

“Say, ma, I want a drink.” 

The mother’s voice answered back: 

“Tommy, you go to sleep.” 

Tommy grunted, turned over, and was 
silent for ten minutes. Then again he called 
out to her: 

“Ma, I want a drink.” 

“Tommy, you go right to sleep,” 
reply. 

Intense silence again for ten minutes. Then: 

“Say, ma, I want a drink.” 

“Tommy, if you don’t go right to sleep I'll 
come and spank you.” 

More silence, this time about ten minutes. 
And this: 

“Say, ma, when you come to spank me, won’t 
you bring me a drink?” 


A CONTORTIONIST. WN 


Smart Young Man—‘What do you thik of 
Brown?” 

Indignant Old Gentleman—“Brown, sir? He 
is one of those people that pat you on the 
back before your face, and hit you in the eye 
behind your back.” 


was the 


a 


SHOULDER TO SHOULDER. 
Rev. Roy B. Guild. 

A recent cartoon in the St. Louis Times in 
connection with the campaign to clean up the 
city, pictures three typical Americans assailing 
vice depicted as the devil. These men were 
named “Chamber of Commerce,’ “U. S, Military” 
and “Church Federation.” This represents the 
place the churches have taken as a united force 
in the civic life of St. Louis, and is a striking 
presentation of the way in which the churches 
of a city can co-operate with other community 
forces, when they are mobilized in a federation. 

More than twenty-five cities are employing 
trained executives to co-ordinate the religious 
forces for social, ,civil and religious service. 
There is an increasing demand for the men 
who are qualified to do this work. To meet this 
demand a unique school was held this summer 
for the first time in the history of the church. 
The title suggests the character, “The Summer 
School on the Principles and Methods of Inter- 
Church Work.” 

Besides a splendid faculty more than a dozen 
of the most capable executive secretaries were 
in attendance. These men are showing how 
to meet the demand for some form of practical 
Christian unity. 

Some most interesting literature has appeared 
recently which can be secured by writing to 
the Commission on Inter-Church Federations, 
105 Bast 22nd Street, New York City. 


(See page 31) 
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The month of October stands for two things 
especially: rallying the forces and organiz- 
ing for the new season’s work, This year we 
suppose October will see more rally Sundays 
than for many years because the public schools 
in many places will not open until late on ac- 
count of the labor situation. It will also be 
easier to organize our forces this month for 
similar reasons. We present a few ideas for 
Rally Days in this issue for those who wish to 
make October the beginning of the new sea- 
son’s work. 


We have received a large number of letters 
from readers of this department, expressing 
words of appreciation for the monthly visits of 
the magazine. Some of our readers have men- 
tioned, especially, the lists of books and book 
reviews that we are now running. This is very 
gratifying, as w do try to keep our readers up 
to the last minute on useful current publica- 
tions. The Expositor exists to be helpful and 
useful to our men in the ministry, and we spare 
no pains to secure the best there is for our 
readers. 

* * * 


The editor of this department wishes to tell 
his readers of some of the books he read during 
vacation. “My Four Years in Germany,” Ger- 
ard (Geo. H. Doran Co., New York); “Studies of 
the Great War,” Hillis (Revell Co., New York); 
“Over Here,’ Mac Quarrie (Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.); “The Christian Man, the Church 
and the War,’ Speer (Macmillan, New York); 
“The Land of Deepening Shadow,” Curtin (Do- 
ran); “The Amazing Interlude,’ Rinehardt 
(Geo. H. Doran). 


There were some religious books in the list, 
but most of them were about the war. We 
mention this list because they are books worth 
reading and they do give a background for the 
preacher’s work in these terribly trying days. 
Of course, there are many other books to read 
and very likely ministers are reading them, but 
we believe most thoroughly that ministers 
ought to read the best books on the war. Our 
people are reading them and if we are going to 
lead, we must know. 


We wish to make one more reference to the 
minister in his relation to the war, and that 
refers to the content and purpose of his ser- 
mons. It is not uncommon to pick up a news- 
paper and read some very strange sermon top- 
ics, i. e., strange for these:times! Sermons 
that seem to have no relation of any sort to 
the present world issues! Sometimes we see 
references to controversial subjects that have 
no particular value now. In a recent letter to 
home missionaries about sermonizing, Dr. Bur- 
ton, the Congregationalist secretary, warns the 
ministers not to use an old sermon that was 
prepared in some other field under other in- 
spirations, “retailing it as ‘cold tongue’ to a 
new congregation!” r 


METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 
E. A. KING 


This is in line with the statement of a prom- 
inent minister a few months ago when he said 
that every minister in the United States ought 
to destroy every sermon he possesses that was 
written before the war. This sounds quite 
harsh and autocratic, but the meaning is per- 
fectly clear. If the ministers of the churches 
of today are going to grip and hold and lead the 
people of today, they will have to preach ser- 
mons hammered out now on the anvil of war. 
They will always carry in them, of course, the 
only solvent for the ills of the ages and the 
problems of today, namely, Jesus Christ. 

* * * 


This month is going to usher in more diffi- 
culties for both church and pastor because 
more of our members will leave for the camps 
and for service to help win the war. All kinds 
ot war service activities will absorb the time 
of the people, and it is going to be increasingly 
difficult to make the “church work” go! One 
solution will be the uniting of small churches 
into federations and unions for the duration of 
the war anyway, and a more economical use of 
time, money and effort. We will endeavor to 
make the Methods Department increasingly val- 
uable. Send us some of your printed matter 
and please “do it now”! Send it to B. A. King, 
73 South Fifteenth Street, San Jose, California. 


A STRIKING RALLY DAY INVITATION, 

Every year we look for something new and 
attractive for our invitation to Rally Day. 
Here is something that will work. It is printed 
in colors and looks interesting the moment you 
open the envelope. It is published by Gooden- 
ough & Woglom Co., New York. Write to them 
for prices. 


HOW WE RAISED $28,000 IN WAR TIME. 
Charles J. Whitlatch, Turtle Creek, Pa. 

I was appointed to the pastorate of the Mc- 
Master Methodist Episcopal Church last Oc- 
tober and soon after coming found that, they 
had a debt of $23,800. At once I began to plan 
a way to provide the amount. I asked the 
board for the privilege of starting a campaign 
for the entire amount. They laughed at me and 
said that it would be impossible in view of the 
war and the present drain on the pocketbook. 
I tried to convince them that the American peo- 
ple were just learning to give and that it was 
the hour to strike and strike hard for the whole 
amount. 

I had a large thermometer with the mercury 
running up to $25,000 placed in front of the 
church. Every time the mercury showed an- 
other thousand dollars the light burned. The 
first of January I planned to begin my revival, 
I knew that it was necessary to get the people 
near to God if they were to help me “Go over 
the Top.” During January the Lord poured 
out his Spirit upon us to the end that the 
whole church was quickened and 175 born into 
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the kingdom. This helped the campaign. 

I tried to have both sinner and saint see that 
if they would invest something in the church 
that it would grip them tighter. The cam- 
paign was to close May 12th. During these 
months we never for one single week allowed 
them to forget the campaign. We talked it 
everywhere. Our plan was simple. A three 
year subscription plus the interest upon that 
amount with a note to be signed and put in 
the bank for the balance due after May 12th. 

The whole campaign was conducted person- 
ally by the pastor. The result was as follows: 
The mercury moved up $1,000 a week for twen- 
ty-three weeks without a break, making a total 
of $23,000 by May 5th, when we were to begin 
a week of anniversary services in which the 
former pastors took part. Sunday evening, 
May 12th, we were able to announce $25,129 in 
subscriptions, plus $3,000 in interest, making a 
total of $28,129. 


WHAT ONE NEW YORK CHURCH DOES FOR 
SOLDIERS. 


The remarkable war service that is being 
rendered by the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York City, is thus described in The Congrega- 
tionalist: 

The good people of Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City, would doubtless have been as- 
tonished, when they were dedicating their new 
and beautiful Pilgrim Hall a few years ago, to 
hear that the place was shortly to be used as 
a clubroom for sailors and soldiers; and yet if 
they had foreseen and deliberately planned for 
that event they could scarcely have made bet- 
ter arrangements. 

The hall has its own street entrances both 
from Broadway and 56th St. It is very spacious, 
corresponding in size and shape with the main 
auditorium of the church above it. About three 
sides of the room the floor is raised a foot or 
two above the central portion, from which it 
is separated by a railing, balcony fashion. The 
central floor is largely occupied by pretty white 
dining tables, thirty of them, each provided 
with a vase of flowers, and set for four persons. 

Elsewhere, there are easy chairs, divans, 
writing desks, and tables full of books and 
magazines, also a billiard and two pool tables. 
A grand piano occupies the stage and beside it 
a victrola. This stage is equipped with foot 
lights, drop curtain, screen for exhibition of 
lantern pictures, etc. The room is gay with 
the flags of the Allies, with flowers, and fur- 
thermore with the pretty girls who cheerfully 
contribute their services as waitresses. Forty 
helpers are on hand daily. 

A part of the equipment is the great kitchen 
with its huge ranges, coppers, and other fix- 
tures—the pantry, the well filled linen and 
china closets—arrangements sufficient for feed- 
ing a regiment. There are also ample lava- 
tories with lockers and shower baths—towels 
supplied—and there is a library and lounging 
room. 

This club, with its various privileges, is free 
to all enlisted men, who may also bring as 
guests members of their families. The place is 
open from 11 a. m. to 11 p. m., and meals are 
furnished at all times, abundant and delicious 
and reasonable in price. 


That the place is appreciated by the men for 
whom it is designed is made evident by their 
attendance in great and increasing numbers, 
about 300 a day at present. 

These men hail from every part of the coun- 
try, a great many, especially of the sailors, 
from the Pacific Coast. Our Allies have also 
contributed numerous representatives. One 
may meet at the little tables Englishmen, 


Frenchmen, Italians, Scotch, Canadians, An- 
zacs, and soldiers from Tasmania. A splendid 
lot they are, clean, well set-up, courteous, 


manly. 

A mile further up town, on Broadway at 
76th Street, the good folks of the Manhattan 
Church are doing a similar work, with an 
equipment that is wonderfully well adapted for 
such service. Their register records the names 
of several thousands of military guests. They 
have not only provided their friends with food, 
but, through an arrangement with Union Semi- 
nary, have been able to supply bedrooms as 
well. 

At the Manhattan Church special emphasis 
has been placed upon the social necessities of 
the enlisted men. A lonely, homesick soldier 
boy may sit down—before a blazing log if the 
evening is cool—and have a confidential talk 
with some ‘mother body,’ who has, perhaps, a 
lad of her own “over there.” 


RED TRIANGLE SERVICE. 

At Danville, Illinois, the pastor has been 
given a leave of absence for Y. M. C. A. work 
in France. The supply pastor planned a sery- 
ice, “The Red Triangle Service,” as follows: 

The seating of the vestry was all arranged in 
the form of two big triangles, with the piano 
placed most conveniently for the singing. The 
flags of the allied nations with bunting were 
used for decorations. 

The program consisted of several hymns that 
the boys sing most with the three following 
specials: “Joan of Arc,’ “There’s a Long, 
Long Trail,’ and “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing.” Hight or ten persons had been asked to 
give descriptions of the different phases of 
Y. M. C. A. work taken from “Association Men,” 
and letters from the boys to their parents and 
friends were read. 

Then the chairs were all moved back into a 


*big circle and a lunch of sandwiches and coffee 


served. While all were seated the pastor led 
them in prayer for the absent pastor and the 
boys who are away. Then to make the service 
of double value the pastor asked each one pres- 
ent to sign his name. These names will be the 
signatures to a letter to the pastor, telling him 
of the meeting. It was all very simple but 
one of the most effective services we have ever 
had. We would commend such a meeting as a 
help toward making the work for the boys more 
real to our young people. 


SOME BRIGHT ADDRESSES. 

Dr. Charles Kloos, of Oakland, Cal., has been 
preaching Sunday nights on the following 
themes: 

“Health and Happiness.” 

1. “Human Misfits.” 
2. “How to Speed Yourself Up.” 
3. “The True Christian Science.” 
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“Is Materia Medica Humbug?” 
“Fear and Worry.” 

“Middle Names of Satan.” 

“Ts There a Limit to Faith Healing?” 


NO oe 


ATTEMPT TO MAKE PEOPLE 


FEEL WELCOME. 

During the pastorate of Rey. C. F. Aked, First 
Congregational Church of San Francisco, vast 
throngs of people came to the church. Through 
his efforts a great new church was built. In 
order to secure the needed income pews or sit- 
tings were sold. A statement in one of their 
calendars runs this way: 

“The church is wholly dependent for finan- 
cial support upon the people who are interested 
in it. 

“Visitors: Everything that we can think of 
is done to assure you a courteous and friendly 
welcome. Every fourth pew in the building, 
beginning nearest the pulpit, has been definite- 
ly withdrawn from renting, so that you may 
be made to feel ‘at home’ while away from 
home. A pew has been allotted, without charge, 
to each of the great hotels for the benefit of 
their guests. This means considerable loss of 
income. If you enjoy the service and are 
helped by it will you help the church by con- 
tributing liberally to the collection?” 

It is important that every church make itself 
clearly understood in such matters. 


A SINCERE 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


writer is personally acquainted with 
Thomas. H. Reed, the author of “Forms and 
Functions of American Government,’ pub- 
lished by the World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. Mr. Reed has been 
the City Manager of San Jose, California, 
for the past two years. He wrote the 
new charter for this city and was then 
invited to become its first manager. After 
a two year leave of absence he has returned to 
the University of California, to take up his 
associate professorship of government. He is 
also a member of the Congregational Church 
of this city and a very helpful one in every way. 

The book is 549 pages in length and is de- 
signed for high school use. It is the result of 
nine years’ experience in teaching government 
and a life long interest in politics. The first 
pages on “The Background of American Goy- 
ernment” are very interesting and good read- 
ing for these days. The book is illustrated. It 
is being adopted by whole states and large 
cities and we believe it will fill a long felt 
need. Every minister needs a book of this kind 
on his shelves and Mr. Reed’s volume would be 
good for the household as well for frequent 
reference. 


The 


KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH SOLDIERS, 

Rev. J. E. Mertz, of the Second Reformed 
Church of Freehold, N. J., has sent us a letter- 
head containing a picture of the church and 
list of men in service, together with the names 
of the “War Work Committee” of the church. 
On the stationery he has written: 

“Letters are written on this official letter 
paper so each man on Honor Roll receives a 
pastoral letter every two months and a letter 


from a different member of the church every 
month.” 

This is a splendid service to render. A num- 
ber of churches are doing it or something 
similar. 


church w SHronme — 
zaars, entertainments, thank-offering boxes, 
etc. According to one of their printed reports 
they took in over $1,300 through these meth- 
ods. The money was spent very wisely and a 
lot of good was done with it. 

This year, however, “church work” looks dif- 
ferent to these women. They need $1,000, but 
they have decided that direct giving is the 
proper method to use. There is no question but 
that they have been learning how to give 
through a wonderful example of the Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A.’and Armenian and Belgian Relief 
campaigns. It is wonderfully refreshing to see 
churches giving up the “pink tea” and the “ice 
cream social” and the “box party’? and the 
“grab bag” and the “bazaar” method of running 
the Lord’s work. 

How do these women propose to secure their 
money? They say: 

“To achieve this, each woman in the church 
will be asked to pledge herself to give outright 
or earn some definite sum. For those who 
prefer to earn the money, circles of ten or 
twenty will be formed, each circle confining 
itself to one activity and the women are re- 
quested to designate in which one of many 
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lines of effort they can make their service of 
the highest value to the general cause.” 

This plan leaves open an opportunity for 
some to still earn their share, but for the most 
part direct giving is the rule. Let us hope the 
war will teach the church this great lesson. 


CHURCH 


MEMBERSHIP FOR 
_ OVERSEAS. 
The value of maintaining all the possible ties 

that bind a soldier to his home town and to 
religious influences is undoubted... Not only 
must men who have such ties maintain them, 
but those who have not, need them. One of 
the most important of these ties is membership 
in the church in a soldier’s home town to which 
his parents and friends belong. It has hap- 
pened again and again that the soldier desires 
to join the church after he has found Christ 
in some far-away camp. How shall he join 
the church? 

In the case of the men in the camps in this 
country the situation has been met by having 
the soldier join a church of his own denomi- 
nation in the camp community. His member- 
ship has then been transferred by letter to the 
church of the same denomination in his home 
town. This method is effective and feasible in 
the case of men in America, but in France it 
would be practicable only in exceptional in- 
stances, since churches and ministers of the 
various American denominations are not within 
reach of most American military units. 


SOLDIERS 


For this reason the General Wartime Com- 
mission of the Churches has prepared a form 
for receiving the statement of faith of a man 
overseas, which may be transmitted to the 
church of his choice in his home town and used 
by that church as a basis for admitting him to 
membership. Where an ordained minister of a 
man’s own denomination is accessible the 
minister may either definitely receive the man 
into church membership or transmit to the 
church at home the man’s confession to be 
acted upon by the local church, whichever may 
be more in keeping with the practice of the 
denomination. 

If such a minister is not available, the use 
of the form makes it possible for a chaplain or 
other ordained minister of a different even- 
gelical denomination than the soldier’s own to 
receive his confession of faith and transmit it 
to the church at home. The church at home 
many then act upon it as if the soldier had 
appeared at the church to make his confession 
in person. 

The statement is addressed to the minister 
and members of the church, and asks the appli- 
cant to answer these four questions: “What 
has led you to become a Christian?” “Why do 
you desire to join the church?” “Do you ac- 
cept Jesus Christ as your Lord and Saviour, 
and is it your purpose to lead a Christian life?” 
“Have you been baptized?’ Space is provided 
for the signature and for certification and 
comment by the chaplain. The form also asks 
for the names of the man’s parents or next of 
kin, in order that the pastor of the church may 
inform them, and suggests that membership 
date from the date of application rather than 
from the date of the church’s action, if the 
church so approves. Then, should any casualty 
occur while correspondence is en route, the 
applicant’s friends will have the comfort af- 
forded by his membership in the church. It is 
suggested that the church write as regularly 
to the new member as to one of its own family. 

The form has been prepared in consultation 
with leading clergymen in a number of denomi- 
nations, but in no way commits any church 
to the suggestions made in it. It is believed, 
however, that it provides an effective way of 
connecting closely to the church at home the 
great numbers of men who are sure to draw 
near to Christ in the sacrificial struggles of the 
war.—Christian Endeavor World. 


CONVENIENT BINDERS. 

It is very convenient to have papers, notes, 
etc., bound together for ready reference. We 
have recently begun to use “Grip” individual 
file, binder and perforator. They cost very 
little. You can buy them in more expensive 
bindings, but we are using “fancy art boards” 
and pay thirty cents. You can buy them at any 
stationery store. 

WHY NOT CO-OPERATE? 

The War Department is asking every citizen 
to work for an army and navy that is morally 
and physically clean and strong. An appeal is 
going out constantly for co-operation. This 
means that an army and navy free from social 
diseases must be maintained if we are to win. 
This means that venereal disease must be 
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and these once again to three others. 


system. 
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ILLUSTRATE YOUR WORK FOR THE y - 
\of Prayer.” 


PEOPLE. 


Enlist the sympathies of an amateur camera | 
“fiend” in your congregation and secure small | 
snap-shots of some of the church activities, | 
such as outings of Sunday School classes, Boy | 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls, Red Cross work, © 
special occasions and other affairs of general { 
interest. Also flash-lights can be taken at sup-_ 
pers, entertainments, etc. Then for a small | 
sum—especially if you have friends in the | 
business—you can have. stereopticon slides | 
made from the negatives of the snap-shots. At | 
your annual meeting, after the reports have — 
been given covering the.activities of the church, | 
throw on the screen these pictures, which will | 
illustrate and illuminate many of the organi- 
zations and activities mentioned in the re- | 
ports. “Seeing is believing” and it is possible 
to stimulate greater faith and interest in the 
church and its life by thus presenting to 
eye what is actually going on—Exchange. 


HARNESSING THE TELEPHONE AND 
BULLETIN BOARD. 


Ve Amusements? 


8. Review of Dr. Fosdick’s “The Meaning 


4. Discussion. 


TWO GOOD SERIES OF SERMONS. 
W. G. Clinton, Carthage, Mo. 


Studies in the Book of Amos: 
The Man and the Prophet. 

The Severity of God. 

The Opposing Types of Religion. 
Commercial Indecency. 
Darkness and Dawn. 

Some Puzzling Questions! 
Should We Hate the Kaiser? 
Must Wars Continue to the End? 

What Should Be a Christian’s Relation to 


Politics? 


What Should be a Christian’s Relation To- 


ward New Truth? 1 


What Should be a Christian’s Relation To- © 


_ 


Sf A REMARKABLE MINISTRY OF PICTURES. 


These are the days when people at home are 


\ anxious to have the world brought to them in 


Two of the methods adopted by Rev. R. B.| Picture and story. The Underwood & Under- 
Larkin, while pastor at Ontario, California, may| Wood Company, 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 


be selected as of general interest. He used al 
“rapid transit telephone” system as follows: | 


Any important message he phoned to a key’ 
_ man, this one to three others, and each of these) 


to three others, each of these to three others) 
Thus in) 
a few minutes word can be gotten to the en-| 


_ tire phone parish. ' 


Another feature was the editorial bulletin’ 
The big board ordinarily used for. 
announcements at the church corner was. 
utilized through the week for the exhibiting 
of interesting information, ideas, principles. 
One week it was astronomical data, another 
social science, another religious-wide in its 
comprehension. It -was interesting to notice. 
the constituency formed which followed these 
editorial expressions. 


This is a means of in- 


‘fluence which may well be widely used in both | 


vilage and city. 
RAISING THE BUDGET BY GIVING 
PENNIES. 

We have recently heard of a church at Wal- 
tham, Mass., that has done a most unique thing 
to increase its budget. As more money was 
needed it was proposed that each contributor 
add one cent to every nickel that he was al- 
ready contributing. This plan seemed per- 
fectly simple and was quickly put into opera- 
tion. The first result was an immediate in- 
crease of $200 and it was estimated that if each 
contributor will adopt the plan the church will 
secure $1,000 additional. This is one of the 
most interesting money getting plans we have 
seen for a long time. 


PRAYER MEETING METHOD. 
Rey. F. H. Page, Waltham, Mass. 
Each service is divided into four parts: 
1. Praise service. 
2. Presentation of Sunday School lesson for 
following Sunday. 


City, has put all users of lantern slides under 
a great debt of gratitude by preparing and 
renting up-to-date lectures on the following 
subjects: Y 

“On the Battle Fronts of Humanity” (Story 
of the Red Cross). 

“Belgium’s Pathetic Story.” 

Besides these there are others, for example: 

European Mobilization—The Conquest of Bel-} 
gium and the Advance on Paris. 100 slides; | 
one rental, $6.00. 

The Teutonic Allies and Their Military Effi- | 
ciency. 100 slides; one rental, $6.00. 

Russia at War. 100 slides; one rental, $6.00. 


Constantinople and the Struggle for the Dar- | 
danelles. 100 slides; one rental, $6.00. 


The Great World War. 105 slides; one rental, .~ 
$6.30. 

Our British Allies and the World War. 
slides; one rental, $4.75. 

The Land of Lafayette and the World War. 
80 slides; one rental, $4.75. 

In a recent circular the company says: 

“With exceptional facilities for obtaining 
original photographs of the war from every 
front, we are prepared to supply lantern slides 
on special order made from actual, thrilling 
photographs taken at the front of this, the most 
stupendous struggle in all the world’s history. 

“These subjects are of absorbing interest, 
covering the world’s activities.” 


Send for recent catalogs and circulars. 


A SPLENDID PIECE OF CHURCH ADVER- 
TISING. 

The First Congregational Church of Tacoma, 
Washington, held its Sunday evening services 
one winter in a theatre. It advertised itself 
as “The Church in the Theatre, conducted by 
the First Congregational Church of Tacoma.” 
A rather unique title! 
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The program was a four-paged leaflet with 


responsive readings and nine gospel songs. On 
the back page was printed a very comprehen- 
sive advertisement of the church. It is full of 
suggestive ideas. 


STUDIES IN RECONSTRUCTION AFTER 
THE WAR. 

We cannot be too grateful to the Associated 
Press (New York City) for its splendid books 
now being published. The Expositor cor- 
dially recommends the whole series of little 
pocket volumes. Just now we are using 
“Christianizing Community Life,’ by Ward and 
Edwards, at our weekly prayer meeting and the 
people are very much interested. 

In planning for a Bible Class for your own 
church this year let us suggest that you take 
“The Social Principles of Jesus,’ by Walter 
Rauschenbusch. (60c.) Take for example the 
theme, “The New Democracy.” The chapters of 
the book may be so arranged as to form inter- 
esting themes. 


A LIVE WIRE AT MANLIUS, NEW YORK. 

Rev. R. N. Rand, Baptist Church of Manlius, 
N. Y., writes as follows: 

“T distribute blotters every month, placing 
them in the postoffice and other public places 
and sending them into the homes. I find them 
very helpful.” 


» Here are some of his sermon topics: 
| “Preparation for the Reconstruction.” 


; | “Bolsheviks of the Church.” 


“W.S.S. and Soul Saving.” 


“The Divine Program.” 

“The Religion of the Red Cross.” 

On one blotter we find these: 

“Blest Be the Tie That Binds.” 

“Lead Kindly Light.’ 

“My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” 

These three sermons were illustrated with 
the stereopticon. The general theme was “The 
Heart of the Hymns.” 


SOUND SENSE ON HOW TO USE THE 
STEREOPTICON. 

We will soon be looking about for new and 
attractive material for our Sunday evening 
services. Every minister, of course, has his 
own problem and he will probably solve it in 
the way which seems best to him, but there are 
some helps that really help, however, and ex- 
perience has shown that a reasonable use of 
the stereopticon increases interest, often en- 
larges the size of the congregation and usually 
pays dividends in cash. 

Success~ depends, however, upon several 
things, among which may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The stereopticon should be a good one, 
well focused, and one that will show a bright, 
clear light continuously throughout the entire 
lecture. When a carbon burns out in the mid- 
dle of a lecture or at its climax, nothing but 
disaster and disgust can be expected. (The 
steady, soft light of the new incandescent bulb 
remedies all such trouble.) 

2. The quality of the pictures ought be first 
class, and the standard continuously main- 


GET SMITH TO CHURCH 


Hé knows he ought to go. He has been expecting to begin again. 
Perhaps all he needs to really start him is the winsome logic of 
“The Sunday Job of Getting Up Steam.” 
the leaflet in your pastoral letter this month, calling attention to it of 
course and asking Smith to give it thoughtful reading. 


USERS ARE WELL PLEASED 


“It is one of the best things on church 
attendance that I have seen in many a 
day.” 


“A stirring appeal to men who stay 
away from church.” 


“It’s fine, timely and strong, sane and 
winsome.’’ 


Over fifty thousand copies have already been ordered. 


You might try enclosing 


“Tt will start men churchward when 
neither Big Ben nor the man next door 
can do it.” 


“A few weeks ago I sent fora package 
of ‘Steam.’ Please send 200 more.” 


“T have men coming right along as a 
result of it.” 


The price is only one cent each in lots up to three hundred. Five 


hundred or more 3%4 of a cent. 
accompany the order. 


Check, money order or stamps to 


HOW MANY SHALL I SEND? 


L. L. BINGHAM | :-: 


-: ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 


Without expense to you, you may secure 
handsome U. S. Flags for your home or 
pe coreem, absolutely free and without 

ort. 


Upon application, we will send you 50 
highly polished enamelled metal U. §. 
Flags, or Flag Bows, for which your pupils 
will find ready sale at ten cents each. 


On receipt from you of the proceeds of 


$5.00 we will at once forward you, charges 
prepaid, either: 


1 only 5x8 All Sewed Cotton U. S, Flag, 
with embroidered stars 


oR 
1 only 32x48-inch Printed U. S. Silk Flag 
OR 


1 only 16x24-inch Silk U. S. Service Flag 
mounted on spearhead staff with cord 
and tassels, and fringed. 


Write us, advising whether you 

P prefer 
U. S. Flags, or Flag Bows, and we will at 
once forward you fifty, postpaid. 


Price List on Flags mailed on request. 


VICTORY FLAG MFG. CO. 
1351 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


U. S. SERVICE 
FLAG or THE 
FLAG OF HONOR 


Cotton “Excel’’ Wool Silk 
Size Each Each Each Each 
aes ci r Sle Seay 
16x24"... 5 35 ‘09 = «1.05——«2.00 
Prices include 1 to 6 stars sewed on. 
$1.00, $2.00 $2.50 $5.25 
1.20 2.25 3.40 6.75 
2.00 3.00 4.30 9.00 
2.50 4.00 6.00 15.00 
3.50 5.65 9.50 25.50 
4.65 7.50 iE ee Ag ies 
6.25 TIS 20:25 ee cen. 


Prices include 1 to 24 stars sewed on. 
Additional stars sewed on 10c each, Net. 
Extra loose stars 5c per pair, Net. 


A re-handling charge of 25c per Flag will be made 
when Service Flags are returned to have extra stars 
sewed on, in addition to the cost of the stars at 10c 
each Net. 

Service Flags of any desired material or size 
quoted on request. 

Flags and Flag Pole Price List mailed on request 


Victory Flag Manufacturing Company 


1351 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


tained. Better show six pictures of exquisite 
beauty than 50 mediocre ones. 

3. The lecture or talk should be very care- 
fully prepared. Slides and manuscript should 
be studied and compared so that when the pic- 
ture appears on the screen the speaker can talk 
about it familiarly in a conversational tone. 
This method wins attention at once and the 
people like it. 

5. Another important feature is the pub- 
licity. The right kind of advertising fills the 
house and pays large returns. 

5. Where to secure slides is of vital impor- 
tance. The best method is to build up lectures 
of personal interest and collect one’s own 
slides gradually. Others buy and pay for the 
pictures by giving outside lectures. Only a 
few can do this, so repositories are necessary. 
The Expositor carries advertisements of 
these sources of supply in nearly every issue. 


A HANDY BIBLE AID. 


One of the most convenient desk books for 
ministers or any Christian worker we have 
seen is Thomas Nelson & Sons “Concise Bible 
Dictionary and Combined Concordance” (Amer- 
ican Standard Revised Version). It is bound 
beautifully and is only a half inch thick. Just 
the thing to slip in your grip, or to take to 
your Bible class or keep on your desk. 


HOW ONE CHURCH KEEPS IN TOUCH WITH 
THE BOYS AT THE FRONT. 


Rey. Henry F. Burdon, West Medway, Mass. 
We have maintained a letter writing league 
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for almost a year now. This is in charge of a 
retired minister resident in the parish, and by 


means of it we keep in touch with the boys. I 
am in a position to know that the league means 
much to the boys, as my two sons enlisted in 
May of last year and they frequently mention 
it. Hach member is asked to write a letter to 
a boy in service, the names being distributed at 
the close of the morning worship. The mem- 
bership of the league is such that no one has to 
write more than one letter every three weeks. 
They are strictly cautioned to write cheerful, 
breezy, gossipy in the best sense) letters. No 
“sob stuff” is allowed and they respond splen- 
didly. The boys understand that no answer to 
the letters is expected unless they wish to 
answer. 
Good for 40c, Pass it on. 

The Expositor subscription to new subscrib- 
ers will be $2.40 instead of $2, commencing 
October Ist our 20th year, 

Present subscribers who renew their sub- 
seriptions within 30 days of expiration, will have 
the privilege of the present rate. 

We give you the privilege of extending the old 
rate to one minister friend, and in addition will 
send you a valuable booklet as a souvenir of 
our 20th birthday. 

The Expositor, the leading preacher’s 
magazine is now $2.40 a year. I have the 
privilege of sending you this coupon 
which is good for 40c if sent with $2 for 
a year’s subscription, and 20c if sent with 
$1 for six months’ subscription. If you 
are not more than satisfied the publisher 
will return the money. 

Remit to F, M. Barton, Caxton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Countersigned by 

Name 


To all who mourn and need 
To all who are weary and need 
To all who are friendless and 
To all who are homeless a 
To all who pray and to all 
To all who sin and need a 


And to whosoever will--the 


vf 


OUR 


A BEAUTIFUL INVITATION. 

Rev. J. E. Bartholomew, of Clyde, Kansas, 
has sent us the following card bearing an in- 
vitation to the people to attend his church. We 
see so many other kinds of advertising that this 
one comes with freshness from the heart of the 
New Testament. What is the church for if it 
doesn’t minister to these classes of people? 
The war is going to make such an invitation as 
this mean more and more. Let us “think on 
these things.” 


DEAR FRIEND:.. 


For a long time | have felt a definite im- 


INVITATION 


= pulse to write you a letter about the thing 


that is nearest my heart. | have been pray- 


comfort ing for you that you might know my Friend, 


the Lord Jesus, personally. You know 


rest , 
1 know that there is plenty 


what my life is. 
of inconsistency in my daily life, but my 
And if there 
ts anything | can do to help you to know 
and love Chnst as a Savor, 


Do not answer this letter if it troubles you; 


want friendship 
heart is hungry to help you. 


want sheltering love 
I want to do it. 


who do not, but ought 
but just you know that in my _heart-of-hearts 
Savior 1 am praying tor you, and if there is any- 
thing in God's world that I can say or do 
Presbyterian Church opens 
wide its doors and makes 
free a place, and in the 
name of Jesus our Lord, 
says ‘** Welcome.”’ 


to make you thoughtful in religious matters, 
while you live, I want to do it for--- 


“Our Father who art in Heaven.” 
J. E, BARTHOLOMEW. 


ORIGINAL METHOD OF INCREASING 
PRAYER MEETING ATTENDANCE. 


Rey. George Savary, of Adams, Mass., has 
recently evolved a plan for his weekly prayer 
meeting which will be rich in suggestion to 
other churches. 

Under the old and common way of conduct- 
ing the service the attendance was rarely over 
twenty-five. In order to interest a larger num- 
ber of people and give them a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the success of this department 
of worship and work he selected nine groups 
of people, consisting principally of the various 
societies and agencies in the church and, alter- 
nately with his own leadership, put the conduct 
of the prayer meeting in their charge. 

The groups were: 1. The Ladies’ Visiting 
Committee; 2. Ladies’ Aid Society; 3. Young 
Married Men’s Bible Class; 4. Men’s Bible 
Class, with a membership of 40; 5. Old Men’s 
Class (membership, 60); 6. King’s Daughters; 
7. Christian Endeavors; 8. Ladies’ Missionary 
Society; 9. Board of Sunday School teachers. 

The attendance of these organizations, as a 
body, created great interest and automatically 
doubled the attendance. They vie with each 
other in their effort to make their own par- 
ticular meeting the best. They provide the 
topic and leader and participants. For ex- 
ample, the Visiting Committee secured Miss 
Phila Whipple, of Pittsfield, for an address on 
Personal Visitation. It was a vital and quick- 
ening presentation of the church’s opportunity 
and duty as regards personal work. Each de- 


partment strives to present something equally 
germane to the spiritual work of the church. 
As a result of this new program the prayer 
meetings have risen in attendance from 25 
to 100. 

The same plan is being worked out in the 
Endeavor meetings, the various classes in a 
Sunday School of 965 members, of the right 
age, being grouped and assigned individual re- 
sponsibility for the meetings. 


THESE PRAYER MEETING TOPICS 
DOUBLED ATTENDANCE. 
What the Prayer Meeting Means in My Life. 
Why I Boost the Prayer Meeting. 
Is God Real To Me? 
How God Has Helped Me Today. 4 
How I Have Helped God Today. oh / 
What Manlius Needs. j y 
What Manlius Has. f| 
Is Christ in Manlius? / 
How I Found Christ. 
»My Declaration of Independence. 
Helpers or Hinderers? 
Am I an Interpreter of God? 
If Every Christian Was Just Like Me. 
—Manlius, New York. 


{ucreaseE Your ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


{t?s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch v) 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
everseen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas apd suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


Gift Booklets for Ministers 
A choice new series of Dainty Booklets for 
Ministers to use in their work; Holiday and 
Birthday Greetings, Messages to Soldiers, and 
Relatives of Soldiers, to the new family, the 


newlyweds, the new pai _— s, the sick, the 
aged, the bereaved, Baptismal Certificates— 
n fact for all the important events in the 
lives of your members and friends. 
A sample set of twenty-five, all different 
with envelopes, ready for use, for one dollar. 
Circular and one sample booklet free. 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 
Printers for Church and Clergy 
Osage, Iowa 
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| PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 


Mid-Week Service. 

Prayer is the mightiest weapon that can be 
used against Satan’s devices. Christ used it 
for himself; he used it for Peter; and must not 
We use it for ourselves? Do we employ it 
sufficiently? “The beggar stopped me,” says 
one, “and I gave him a coin, saying God loves 
you.” “If that is so,” he retorted, “why don’t 
he do something for me?” “Did you ever ask 
him?” “Well—no,” said the beggar. “Then do 
you think I should have given you that coin if 
you had not asked for it?” Ask and receive; 
use the weapon which you have. 


= * * 
I, THE LAW OF THE HARVEST. 
Gal, 6:7-10. 


Expository Notes. 

“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” Does this law of the harvest come to 
you as a bit of happy encouragement and in- 
spiration, or as a stern warning and denuncia- 
tion? In other words, does this statement sound 
to you like a promise or a threat? 

Dr. J. H. Jowett comments thus in The Con- 
tinent on this verse: 

“How many of my readers have heard a really 
cheery sermon on the great words of the apostle 
Paul—‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap?’ My own early associations with the 
words are mostly connected with tragedy and 
disaster. It is usually quoted to emphasize 
the dire consequences of ill living in early days. 
We think of the sowing of wild oats and the 
inevitable sequence which is found in moral ruin, 
And so the word has come to be a threat rather 
than an inspiration; it is more a warning than 
a promise. It is a trespass board, and rarely a 
heartening counsel of friendly and comforting 
direction. But I think we are surely justified 
in gazing upon the sunny aspect of the great 
truth. If we want a fine harvest we can have 
one. All the best things in life are crops. They 
are not things that come to us by chance, they 
are things which have to be grown. The best 
and the richest things do not become ours by 
lucky leaps, but by wise, studious culture. 

“Now life’s real crops are found in life’s habits. 
The harvest of life is found in that which has 
come to be habitual, the things we come to do 
by instinct. A man’s habits are his harvests. 
Some men, as Paul, John Woolman, J. G. Whit- 
tier, or F. W. Faber, have a glorious harvest 
of spiritual communion with God. Their fields 
are rich in the powers of spiritual communion, 
and it would be our inspiration to remember 
that their habits are the natural harvests of pro- 
longed culture. They were not immediate cre- 
ations; they were slow growths. These people 
were not magicians; they were farmers, and they 
sowed according as they reaped. 

“How did they do it? They were very care- 
ful sowers. They sowed their thoughts with 
prayerful diligence. They did not fling out 
their thoughts toward the Lord in heedlessness 
and haste, but with reverent and patient quiet- 
ness. They were scrupulously careful in their 
early communion with the Lord. They would 
sow one thought, and then another, and then an- 
other, until by this consecrated carefulness they 
began to attain a mental mood, a fashion of 
prayer, the attitude of aspiration and devotion. 
They did the same with their thanksgivings. 
They did not ‘say a grace;’ they quietly and 
honestly gave thanks, They made every act 
of worship a genuine act, and every act con- 
tributed its share to the fashioning of a charac- 
ter like unto itself, And that is the way, and 
the only way, in which a fine crop of spiritual 
communion can be reared. We must begin by 
being very deliberate; and the deliberate will 


ripen into the instinctive. 
early stages 
natural, The seed of endeavor ripens 
harvest of achievement. 


“Another one of Paul’s rich crops was his 
noble compassion, his chivalrous responsiveness. 

“Paul’s compassion—his responsiveness to the 
eall of human need— was just like ripe corn 
waiting to be reaped, When the man from 
Macedonia sent his ery out into the night it 
found the apostle ready. And when the poor 
slave Onesimus made his lone cry in the streets 
of Rome the harvest was waiting. 

“Well, we camnot rear that crop in half an 
hour. But the heartening thing is that it is 
a crop, and if we use the same sort of seed 
we can have the same sort of fields. It is a 
habit and we can acquire it; it is a harvest 
and we can sow for it. We can begin by de- 
liberately sending our thoughts on compassion- 
ate quests. We can use our imaginations in 
the deliberate endeavor to-realize the conditions 
of our fellows, 

“No man can exercise his imagination in these 
larger, deeper, ways without acquiring a ripe 
and realizing mood of compassion, a fine crop 
of spontaneous pity. We can grow this harvest, 
and we have the seed in our own hands.” 

* * Cer 
Thoughts on the Theme. 

A business man believed himself in danger of 
breaking down in health, and sold out to his 
partner, and went to a little farm among the 
hills where he and his wife lived quietly and 
raised fruit and poultry. 

He soon became a leader in a decadent com- 
munity. He superintended the Sunday School 
and gave new life to the little church. He led 
in a movement to repair the school-house and 
improve the school. One day a little boy was 
fatally injured and called for the Sunday School 
superintendent. God gave him a message for the 
dying boy, and from that hour he was a lay 
preacher for the entire community. 

After some years he visited his old partner. 
The business had continued to grow. His 
friend lived in a new house and was prosperous. 
One evening the host said, “I figure that by pull- 
ing out when you did, you made me a present 
of eighty-five thousand dollars. The business is 
still growing. You are strong and well now; 
come back and let us renew the old firm name.” 

But the man from the hills told of his work 
and how the people depended upon him, and 
answered, “I thank you for the offer. I am sure 
we should make the business good, but really I 
can’t afford it. This work is paying me better.” 

If you wish a harvest of dollars, you can have 
it. If you prefer souls and lives, you can have 
that. It is a question of seed. “Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” But 
suppose he does not sow, what then? On 
return from college George Hamilton was asked 
to teach a class in Sunday School and he flatly 
declined. : 

A day or so afterward George met the minister, 
who spoke to him of his refusal, “I am sorry,” 
he said, “that you are not willing to take that 
class. The Sunday School needs you.” 

“There is no penalty for refusing, is there?” 
said George, with resentful flippancy. 

“Yes,” said the minister, gravely, “there is 
There is the penalty of never knowing the good 
you have failed to do.” 

“If I never Knew it,” said George, still in his 
flippant mood, “I guess I won’t miss it.” 

But the minister kept on. “Do you remem- 
ber,” said he, “that on his way to Jerusalem, 
Jesus sent two disciples to ask shelter at a 
Samaritan village; but as his face was set toward 


That which in the 
is difficult will later on become 
in the 
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Jerusalem, they would not receive him. Certain 
of his disciples wanted to call down fire and 
brimstone on that village, but Jesus, reproving 
them, patiently resumed his journey.” 


“I remember,” said George, ‘“‘We read about 
it in Sunday School.” 

“What was the penalty?” 

“T don’t think there was any. So far as I 
can remember, nothing happened to the village.” 

“No,’’? the minister agreed, “nothing happened. 
People put out their lights, and went to bed 
as usual; the next morning they rose just as 
they always did. Nothing happened, indeed; 
no sick were healed, no new parable was spoken, 
no new disciple found. Had any one of these 
things happened, the village would have had a 
place in history to the end of time; as things 
are, even its name is unknown.” 

For a moment George was silent; 
said, “I thank you for the reminder. 
teach that class.’—Youth’s Companion, 

* * * 


Il. HOW TO PRAY. 
Matt. 6:5-8;- Luke 11%5-13. 
Expository Notes. 


These are the explanatory paragraphs accom- 
panying the prayer which the Lord gave his 
disciples as a model. Each evangelist empha- 
sizes the different quality of prayer. Matthew, 
as a Jew familiar with the customs of the 
Pharisees of Palestine, warns the disciples 
against following them. He insists on the need 
for sincerity and humility on the part of those 
who pray. There is to be no hypocritical osten- 
tations, no scheming to be on the public streets 
at the hour of prayer, no praying on the street 
corners” that men may comment admiringly on 
one’s piety. Matthew pleads for sincerity and 
humility. 

Luke, the Greek, fears that disciples will say 
the prayer as a form and then carelessly go 
their way. Luke pleads for earnestness and 
persistence, 

At the first sight it would seem that Matthew’s 
warning and lLuke’s parable contradict each 
other. But Matthew’s phrase is to be read with 
the emphasis on the word “vain.” It is mechani- 
cal repetition, not earnest persistence to which 
he objects. 

Luke’s story is an Oriental one. A man is 
traveling by night to escape the heat of the day, 
in a country where there are no hotels, and 
he must needs stop at the house of an unpre- 
pared friend, who, with an _ oriental recog- 
nition of the sacred claim of hospitality, tries 
to borrow food of an unresponsive neighbor, But 
persistent pleading wins the case, 

This is a “how much more” parable. If an 
annoyed householder yields to the importunity 
of his eager neighbor, how much more will the 
kind God answer an earnest prayer! 

Luke goes on to illustrate earnest prayer and 
its inevitable result. “Ask”’—a simple request; 
“seek”’—add personal effort to the request; 
“knock’’—call the help of another to your aid. 
If the door is bolted on the inside or has no 
latch on the outside, summon aid from within— 
one who can easily open the door. It is an 
ascending scale of earnestness. 

Luke rises from an indifferent neighbor to 
a loving father in a suggested parable. No 
father, when his son asks for good food, will 
give him that which is useless or evil. McLaren 
calls attention to a curious likeness between 
the two sets of objects. Many parts of Pales- 
tine are covered with round, flat stones shaped 
like oriental loaves of bread, gliding serpents 
may suggest darting fish, and sleeping scorpions 
are in form like the oval egg. 

But fathers play no mean tricks upon trust- 
ing children, However, the principle is more 
than the formula. If the innocent and ignorant 
child asked for the scorpion, the father might 
give the egg instead. The father will not give 
evil gifts, but good ones. 

Here again, comes “how much more!” It is 
an example in proportion; as an earthly father 
is to the Heavenly Father, so the gifts of one 
are to the gifts of the other. Hence, if a son 
asks confidently of the one, “how much more” 


then he 
I will 


may he of the other? For, not only is God’s 
love greater than man’s, but so also is his 
wisdom, Prayer is answered sometimes by 
“Yes,” sometimes by ‘No;” and sometimes by 
something greater or better than was asked, 
This is true of man—“How much more” of God! 

We should pray reverently. Some public prayers 
are irreverent in their flippant familiarity, The 
wise “Preacher” of oldentime warned man “not 
to be rash with thy mouth.” He would have man 
remember the vast distance between man and 
God, and approach him with awe and reverence, 
“God is in heaven and thou upon earth, there- 
fore let thy words be few.” 

Plan for Our Meeting. 

Discussion. Practical conference on sincerity, 
humility, earnestness, persistence and reverence 
in prayer. When do prayers have these qualit- 
ies?" When do they not? Are these equalities 
of the prayer or of the “pray—er?” 

* = * 


Thoughts on the Theme, 

The question was often asked earlier in this 
war, “Both Germans and Allies are praying con- 
fidently to God for victory—how about his an- 
swering the prayer of faith? Both requests can- 
not be granted for they are mutually contra- 
dictory. 

But God must be allowed to have the sense 
of right and wrong, justice and injustice, him- 
self. Nor can he be expected to act on the 
side of wrong and injustice, however much 
he may be importuned. In our Civil War, both 
sides asked God for success on their arms, He 
gave it to the armies of the Union. But today, 
the South recognizes that it is much better 
off than if it had gained its desire. The freeing 
of the black man was the best thing for the 
white man. To reverse Luke’s parable, they 
asked for the scorpion and God gave them an 
ess. 

* * * 
Ill... LIMITATIONS OF PRAYER, 
Matt. 6:5; 6:7; Psa. 66:18; Acts 8: 22; John 9:31; 
1 John 3:22) Matt. 6:12,-14,. 16;-John 14) 135045 
Luke 22:42; John 15:7, 
Expository Notes. 

Are there any limitations upon prayer? Any 

things which render it useless and futile? Or 
negatively, any things the lack of which would 
impair or destroy the force of prayer? 
Matt. 6:5,7. Two were mentioned in that ex- 
planatory paragraph of Matthew’s on “the Lord’s 
prayer.” An ostentatious prayer is aimed at 
men, and of course it goes no further than its 
aim. If one prays to be seen of men, and is 
honored of men, he has what he sought, so—to 
use a modern phrase—the incident is closed. 
Mechanical repetition is another direction into 
which prayer may not go. These things seem 
at first ta be qualities of the prayer itself, but 
back of them is the aim and condition of the 
man himself, He is to be sincere, humble, and 
earnest, Q 

The limitations God places upon prayer are 
not of when, or where, or how often, or long, 
prayers should be, but of the state of mind of 
the man who prays. 

Psa, 66:18. If we search the Scriptures shall 
we find limitations of prayer? The Hebrew 
psalmist answers, “If I regard iniquity of my 
heart, the Lord will not hear.” 

Acts 8:22. Peter puts the thought in New 
Testament phraseology when he says, “Repent 
therefore of this thy wickedness, and pray the 
Lord.” Another limitation is that repentance 
must precede prayer. 

John 9:31; 1 John 3:22. But repentance must 
(ower in action, according to John in both 
gospel and epistle. “If any man do his will, 
him he heareth.” 

Matt, 6:12, 14, 15. One form of this action is 
to be the forgiveness of other men. This is 
included in the great prayer itself, and Mat- 
thew repeats the statement immediately after 
giving the prayer twice positively and negatively, 
This is an iron-bound limitation. 

John 14:13, 14. John limits successful peti- 
tion by saying, “Whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name.” That does not mean simply to end one’s 
prayer with the formula, “In Christ’s name and 
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for his sake.” To speak in another’s name is 
to say what he would say if he were there. 
When one prays in Christ’s name, he asks what 
Jesus would ask if in his place. 

Luke 22:42. In Gethsemane Jesus began his 
prayer with, “If thou be willing; he ended it 
iiss Res my will but thine be done.” Pray- 

gs in Jesus’ name would seem to b 
cestricting limitation. pai seaeas 


John 15:7. Perhaps John sums all up b ay- 
'ng, “If ye abide in me, and my oriimabite 
in you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you.” Here are two limitations. 
The first may be another putting of the last one. 
But the ignoring of the second accounts for 
many ymistaken prayers. Many do not know 
Christ’s words, or do not understand them 
rightly, and so pray for things they cannot or 
eught not, to have, Then there must be more 
abet 2S Res words are “to 

i in us. hey are to hav i 
Reet vieicneties y have a controlling 

Within these lines we may ask wh 
will and it shall be done nate ae ae ae 

* * * 


Thoughts on the Theme. 

Bishop Hamline said to a boy: 

When you are in trouble, my boy, kneel 
down and ask God’s help; but never climb over 
the fence into the Devil’s ground, and then 
knee] down and ask for help. Pray from God’s 
side of the fence.” 


The boy, when an old man, said he never for- 
got the lesson then taught him, and that his 
life had been largely moulded by it. 

Prayer is one of our sreatest privileges and 
blessings, but to realize t’ >t, it must be offered 
on the right side of the ience. A merchant 
who gets into business embarrassments will 
not find much help or blessings:in prayer if 
there is a thirty-five-ineh yardstick or a fifteen- 
ounce pound weight between him and God. 
Prayers are pretty badly hindered when a delib- 
erate and premeditated sin looms before the 
mind. Before the appeal for aid must come 
the act of repentance and the plea for forgive- 
ness, which may also require restitution to make 
the repentance real, 

A scholar in a boarding school was remarked 
for repeating her lessons so well. A school 
companion, who was idly inclined, said to her 
one day, “How is it that you always say your 
lessons so perfectly?” She replied, “I always 


pray that I may say my lessons well.” *Do 
you?” replied the other, “then I’ll pray too.” 
But, alas! 


next morning she could not repeat 
one word of her lesson. Very much confounded, 
she ran to her f-‘end. “T prayed,’’ said she, 
“but I could no* :epeat a word of my lesson.” 
“Perhaps,” rejoined the other, “you took no 
pains to learn it.” “Tearn it! learn it!” an- 
swered the first, “I did not learn it at all. Ru 
didn’t know I needed to learn it, when I prayed 
that I might say it.” She loved her idleness, 
poor girl; and her praying was but a mockery, 

A pastor visiting a large establishment, saw a 
hook or file on the table, on which a large num- 
er of particular sort of letters were thrust. He 
was told that they were appeals for aid. 

“And do you answer them all?” he asked the 
benevolent proprietor. ~ 

“A very few of them,” he replied; “ 
rest are not of a sort that I can take up.” 

Heaven’s counting chamber has a good many 
petitions, likewise put aside. They do not com- 
ply with the conditions, One of these, very 
essential, is: “If I regard iniquity in my heart, 
the Lord will not hear me.’”’ Mark God’s terms 
of petition, and then pray. 

* * * 


the 


IV. THE GREAT CHOICE, 
Luke 9:57-62; 14:28-32. 
Expository Notes. 

“The choice of a religion costs -something. 
When our Lord was on the way to Jerusalem, 
on the last journey that he made to the cross, 
he was surrounded by pilgrims who were going 
up to the feast. He discoursed as he went. 
Ever and anon one would come out of the 
crowd and make the offer of discipleship. St. 


Luke records three examples. One man said 
enthusiastically, ‘I will follow thee whitherso- 
ever thou goest,’ Jesus answered, ‘The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the heaven have 
nests; but the Son of man hath not where to 
lay his head.’ This man was making the 
right choice, but he was in danger of making 
it too lightly. 


“Later in the same journey—Jesus spoke 
two parables. ‘For which of you,’ he said, 
‘desiring to build a tower, doth not first sit 
down and count the cost, whether he have 
wherewith to complete it? Lest haply, when 
he hath laid a foundation, and is not able to 
finish, all that behold begin to mock him, say- 
ing, This man began to build, and was not able 
to finish.’ 

That was the one parable. The other had 
exactly the same meaning. ‘Or what king, as 
he goeth to encounter another king in war, will 
not sit down first and take counsel whether he 
is able with ten thousand to meet him _ that 
cometh against him with twenty thousand? Or 
else, while the other is yet a great way off, 
he sendeth an ambassage, and asketh conditions 
of peace. 

“What is the meaning, and why did He em- 
phasize it by two identical illustrations? The 
meaning is that the choice of a religion is a 
great thing and not to be undertaken lightly. 
It is to be undertaken. We must forsake all 
that we have and become His disciples, else 
our religion is of no account. But we must set 
our whole heart to the choice and carry it 
through.” 

These paragraphs are a part of the editorial 
comment of The Hxpository Times upon a book 
written by a former Church of England clergy- 
man, telling “the story of departure from the 
evangelical religion of his father, the Bishop 
of Manchester, and arrival at the utmost bounds 
of Roman ritualism. The book is disappointing 
because all the way the writer is chiefly con- 
cerned with things that are external, even with 
external trivialities. 

“Why should a man, when he chooses another 
form of church life than that into which he 
was born, think it necessary to inform the 
world of the reasons for his choice? It may be 
because one who makes this change is sure to 
be somewhat deferential to his ego, and judges 
the world’s interest in it by his own. But it 
is more than that. It is an idea, not often 
challenged, that a man is not entitled to choose 
a religion for himself. If he does he must show 
the world that he had compelling reasons 
for tt. 

When we go back to the early Christian cen- 
turies we find that people were expected to 
worship the same gods that their ancestors did. 

The Roman law protected all subjects of the 
Bmpire in the worship of their national deities, 
Notice how Paul before Felix insists that he 
serves the “God of our fathers’ according to 
the teachings of the Hebrew sacred Scriptures. 

In the medieval ages each nation was ex- 
pected to be of the same religion as was the 
ruling prince—Protestant or Catholic as was 
the ruler. But the growth of Protestantism 
brings about the growth of the idea of personal 
responsibility—of the necessity of personal 
choice. 

The Expository Times goes on: “Every man 
is bound to choose a religion for himself. If 
he is content with that into which he was born, 
or in which he was educated, he must see at 
his contentment is not easy acquiescence, but 
the deliberate choice of his manhood. If it is 
not so, his religion is of little value, and is 
little likely to bear itself well in the battle 
of life. It is more likely to fall away from 
him altogether as soon as he passes into life’s 
first real testing experience. A mocking word 
may be enough or even a ripple of malicious 
laughter. 

“When a man changes his torm of religion 
he has to see to it that the choice he makes 
is of a form of religion that is worth choosing. 
It is the greatness, the grandeur, of the re- 
ligion which Jesus stood for that made the 
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RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 


Dream Came True. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, poet and essayist, 
writing some 75 years ago, said: 

“The possible destiny of the United States of 
America as a nation of a hundred million of 
free men, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, living under the laws of Alfred and 
speaking the language of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, is an august conception.” 

The United States is now a nation of a hun- 
dred million and more, stretching from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and reaching out east takes 
in Hawaii and the Philippines, in the north 
Alaska, and in the south the Panama Canal. 
But grander than its physical is its moral great- 
ness. Its fairness and justice, its courage and 
power, its maintenance of right and freedom 
cover the world. 

The destiny the United States is now ful- 
filing is a more august conception than even 
the imagination of the author of Kubla Khan 
conceived of less than a century ago. 

Eat om 4 


Making a Modern Palestine. 

Few developments as a result of the war are 
being watched with as much general interest 
as those taking place in Palestine. Under the 
directing leadership of Great Britain, this coun- 
try, associated with the faith of millions of 
people everywhere, .is rapidly being trans- 
formed. A work of reconstruction has been 
inaugurated in Syria and Palestine of a most 
far-reaching nature, including not only the im- 
mediate relief of the inhabitants who have suf- 
fered from the war, but the reopening of native 
industries. Great Britain’s promise to estab- 
lish in Palestine a Jewish national center, 
through which Jews from all countries may 
unite in spreading the influence of Jewish 
thought and ideals to all parts of the world, 
has awakened keen interest among the leading 
Allies. The Zionist Bureau in the United States 
has taken up the matter with the members of 
Congress, asking for their opinion upon the 
subject through a questionnaire. The passing 
through London of the American Zionist medical 
unit on its way to Palestine was made the oc- 
casion to draw attention to the moral and 
spiritual significance of the work of Jewish 
rehabilitation. “What the Turks were unable 
to do in centuries of peace the British are 
accomplishing in spite of the stress of the 
greatest war in history,” is a comment made 
in the best-informed circles concerning the de- 
velopment that is coming in these days to 
Palestine. Large industrial schools have been 
established at Jerusalem, the tilling of the soil 
under modern conditions is being encouraged, 
and industries that employ men and women are 
being fostered.—Zion’s Herald. 

* * 


France and Brotherhood. 

France is today a melting pot of races. Of 
course the troops of England, Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Portugal, and the United States, together with 
a group from Poland and Russia, are fighting 
side by side. But with them are a host of 
soldiers and fighters drawn from the nations 
of the world. There are those from the hills 
and plains of India—I was surprised to learn 
that India was furnishing more fighters than all 
the other Dominions put together. They come 
also from Moroceo, Algeria, Tunis and _ the 
jungles of Senegal; from Madagascar and 
Tahati, and several hundred thousand from 
French Indo-China and China proper. Black, 
yellow and white, East and West, educated and 
ignorant, progressive and backward are labor- 
ing side by. side. Surely this unique situation 
has greater significance to the world than mere- 


ly what each group can do towards winning 

the war. Each nation represented is thereby 

creating for itself an epoch in its relation to 

all the others, and the whole situation is typical 

of a new era of human brotherhood.—Assembly 

Herald. . 
* * * f 


The Soldier’s Chances. Y 

Great as the danger and large as the losses 
in the aggregate, the individual soldier has 
plenty of chances of coming out of the war 
unscathed, or at least not badly injured. 

Based on the mortality statistics of the Allied 
armies, a soldier’s chances are as follows: 

Twenty-nine chances of coming home to one 
chance of being killed. 

Forty-nine chances of recovering from wounds 
to one chance of dying from them. 

One chance in five hundred of losing a limb. 

Will live five years longer because of physical 
training, is freer from disease in the army than 
in civil life, and has better medical care aat the 
front than at home. 

In other wars from ten to fifteen men died 
from disease to one from bullets; in this war 
one man dies from disease to every ten from 
bullets. 

For those of our fighting men who do not 
escape scatheless, the government under the 
soldier and sailor insurance law gives protec- 
tion to the wounded and their dependents and 
to the families and dependents of those who 
make the supreme sacrifice for their country.— 
Epworth Herald. Va 

V @ 
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Victory on the sea. Ee | 

We do not exaggerate if we say that this 
transportation of 1,000,000 Americans to Europe 
is the greatest sea victory recorded in history, a 
victory which has resulted not from one day’s 
battle, but from a grim struggle prolonged over 
a year and more, in which fine seamanship, 
personal bravery and resourcefulness, skill in 
the handling and managing of ships, have day 
by day been matched against the most diabolical 
weapon used with the utmost recklessness and 
inhumanity. Britain and American today have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they have won 
a sea battle as significant for the world. as 
Salamis, Actium, or Trafalgar.—The Westminster 
Gazette. 


* * * 


Japan Awakening, 

The first Christian Woman’s College in Japan 
has recently been opened in Tokyo with eighty- 
four students, representing seventeen mission 
schools and six Mission Boards, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Christian, Reformed, Methodist Epis- 
copal and Methodist of Canada.—Woman’s Mis- 
Sionary Friend. 

* * * 


The Huguenot churches of France have been 
hard hit. The damage to church buildings from 
the German occupation reaches a_ million. 
Among these is that at Rheims ($60,000), be- 
sides a $15,000 parsonage and a $25,000 Y. M. 
Cc. A. destroped. The church at St. Quentin has 
been injured to the extent of $60,000. The rich 
churches of the industrial North of France which 
formerly assisted the weaker churches in other 
parts of the land are just the ones which have 
suffered the most. Fifty-eight ministers have 
been killed and one hundred and two ministers’ 
sons.—Record of Christian Work, 

* * * 


In the middle of the Pacific Ocean the island 
of Guam, our littlest possession, does not for- 
get that there is a war in Europe, for the native 
women are knitting and making bandages and 
dressings for the Red Cross.—Congregationalist, 
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southwest during the last year. In six years 
it is estimated that about three-quarters of a 
million Mexicans have come into the United 
States. The mass of these people are un- 
skilled laborers and their families... For the 
most part they are living precarious lives in 
appalling poverty, unwanted and unwelcomed 
by the American communities in which they 
have settled. Beneath their seeming contented 
illiteracy and their shiftlessness lies a deep 
helplessness, They incline neither to American 
institutions nor to American citizenship, and 
yet statistics show that while one-third or even 
two-fifths of the European immigrants event- 
ually return home, nine-tenths of the Mexican 
immigrants never go back to their native land. 
A second migration movement is composed of 
negroes who are leaving the rural districts of 
the south and pouring into large northern in- 

dustrial centers. 
_ The number of negroes in the present exodus 
is probably not less than three-quarters of a 
million.—Zion’s Herald. 
Y Eee eet a 


Dr. W. N, Brewster, a sainted missionary of 
China, once made a study of the churches giving 
largely to foreign missions. His questionnaire 
was sent out to important churches of all de- 
nominations. When the results were tabulated, 
it was confirmed that the churches giving large- 
ly to foreign missions also gave largely to home 
missions; paid the highest annual pastoral sup- 
port; paid the janitor the most money; received 
more members into full connection; and pro- 
vided for all requirements with more dispatch. 
The tide which will raise a great ship will also 
carry upward a hundred smaller craft. 

ek a 
Sunday Schools. 

The International §S. S. Association represents 
197,203 Sunday Schools in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, the West Indies, the 
Hawaiian Islands and Central America, 

This is a gain of 21,518 Sunday Schools since 
the International convention in Chicago in 1914. 

There are 1,886,821 officers and teachers, and 
17,236,227 pupils, making a total Sunday School 
enrollment for the International field of 20,- 
649,797. The gain in enrollment for the past 
four years has been 2,208,761, or “more than half 
a million a year.” 

Temperance lessons have been emphasized to 
such an extent that 4,102,179 temperance pledges 
have been signed, 

More than 67,000 Sunday Schools have ob- 
served Decision day, and there is a record of 
1,582,575 additions to the church from the Sun- 
day School during the past four years, an aver- 
age of 7,600 for every Sunday during the quad- 
rennium. : 

* * * 

More than seven million letters from Ameri- 
ean soldiers in France have been received at 
Atlantic ports since July 29. One ship brought 
2,823,000 letters and another 2,031,000. 

* * * 


Coal or Beer. 
us Report for 1910 shows what 
wer’s bins besides the grain he 
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“Ahat went to heat the 210,000 beer-shops, 
It also gives the following figures: 


+) ‘Spoils—2,990,357 tons of coal and coke burned 
\i nder his boilers, not counting two million more 


Number Number 

Industry of Estab- of Wage 
lishments Earners 

Bocts and SHOGSAY shack: «eames oe 1,918 » 198,297 
Bread and bakery products....23,926 144,322 
Minthine® (Men S)is-h. sepa oe 6,354 271,437 
Printing and publishing ..... 031,445 258,434 
HAWOTES MAI - Siow ot- ates aire 1,414 54,579 
Coal Used 

Capital in Tons 

Boots and shoes .......5.. $222,324,000 332,758 
Bread and bakery products 212,910,000 829,526 


/ over the preceeding year 


146,126 
506,525 


Liquors, malt 
More coal for the non-essential beer business 
than for the combined industries upon which 
the people depend for bread, and shoes and 
clothing! Three hundred pounds of coal taken 
from every family coal bin in the United States 
in the shivering days of next winter, that the 
breweries may go on destroying grain and 
molasses to produce a beverage which is so 
harmful that to sell it to a man in uniform is a 
jail offense! 
temperance emotion that expresses itself 
in telegraphic appeals now, but which can be 
cajoled into inactivity at the pools, will have no 
persuasive power with a teetering Congress- 
man. He has too often seen the church pass 
the resolutions and the saloon cast the votes. 
If Congress can be shown that the voters are 
as dead in earnest as the brewers, both the 
breweries and the bonded warehouses will be 
sealed until “it’s over, over there.” But we 
still have to convince them that we are in 
earnest.—Christian Advocate. 1 
« * * * 

Is the Roman Catholic Church an advocate 
of prohibition? Maybe. But here’s the attitude 
of Archbishop Messmer of Wisconsin, expressed 
in an official communication to priests. Draw 
your own conclusions therefrom: “It becomes 
smore evident from day to day that there is a 
strong sectarian power back of the present 
prohibition movement. We may not deny that 
many Catholics, priests among them, are cap- 
tured by good motives and acting in good faith 
in this matter. But they fail to see the ab- 
solutely false principle underlying the move- 
ment and the sinister work of the enemies of 
the Catholic Church trying to profit by this op- 
portunity of attacking her in the most sacred 
mystery entrusted to her. For these reasons, I 
hereby postively forbid all pastors of parishes 
in this archdiocese from allowing any prohibi- 
tion speeches to be given on any premises, be 
it the church, the school, or a hall.” 

* * * 


The truth of Dr. Saleeby’s remark _ that 
“whisky is one of the most efficient baby- 
killers known,’ is proved by the following 
facts. Dr. W. C. Sullivan, Medical Officer of 


H. M. Prison Service, found, as the result of a 
personal investigation, that of 600 children of 
120 drinking mothers more than half of them— 
namely 55.8 per cent—died under two years.of 
age. Added to this fact is the testimony of Dr. 
Barnardo, that 85 per cent. of his charges came 
directly or indirectly through drink; and that 
of the Waifs and Strays Society, who reckon 
that 75 per cent, of their cases were the results 
of drinking parents.—sS. S. Chronicle, » 


moi wees 
Tobacco—Narcotic. 


VS J 
for which figures.have as yet been made weg 


The consumption for the year 1917, the 1 
lic, showed the following consumption: Cig- 
are, 9,216,701,123—or a gain over the preceding 
year of 878,980,577. Smoking and chewing to- 
bacco, 445,763,206 lbs., a gain of 28,000000 over 
1916. Snuff, 35,377,751 pounds, or an increase 
of 2,200,000 pounds. 
Cigarettes, 30,529,193,538—an increase of 7,000,- 
000,000 over 1916. 

To raise this 1,000,000,000 pounds of tobacco 
there was used 1,446,60 acres of the best land 
that is to be found in our country; 17,676 freight 
cars were required to move the crop; thousands 
of people found employment in the “unneces- 
sary” pursuit of tending and curing and manu- 
facturing the tobacco into the finished product. 

If a man had an income of the amount spent 
vfor tobacco in this country he would receive 
every second $50.00. Day and night, 365 days 
in the year. If laid down in twenty-dollar 
gold-pieces it would reach from New York to 
“Denver, 1,878 miles. . 

It would save the starving millions in Europe; 
it would work miracles with the poor in this 
land. It would make possible the evangeliza- 
tion of the world in a short time so far as pro- 
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viding men to carry the message is concerned. 
How long will we continue the pace?—Assem- 
bly Herald, 
* * * 


C What strange. potent influence is it that has 


.set so many otherwise sensible people at the 


, \ business of forcing the cigarette habit on sol- 


dier boys and sailor boys? 
“Boys will smoke,” they say, and true enough 


it Us. But not all boys will, if they are let 
alone. 

And yet, to read the sob-stuff some papers 
print, you would suppose that, without endless 


cigarettes, every boy in uniform 
suffers the tortures of the lost. 


The fact that tobacco has become a necessity 
to some soldiers in times of strain is of it- 
self not specially striking. But to use that as 
an excuse for swelling the already swollen 
profits of the great tobacco companies, and at 
the same time, by every sort of influence, urg- 
ing the non-smoker to come on in, is worse than 
hysterical poppycock, 

It isn’t necessary to be an “anti-” 
to see that the tobacco boosters are 
doubtful friends of the American boy 
tional service.—Epworth Herald. 

‘ \ Lamere fe je 


inevitably 


fanatic, 
highly 
in na- 


: The Soldier's Foe. 

“J wish those foolish girls and women would 
quit sending me cigarettes. I am smoking 
too many!” An army chaplain told the stu- 
dents at Wheaton College, in my hearing, that 
many of the men in his camp make this state- 
ment, 

In Denver a lady told me she received a let- 
ter from a young man in “the trenches,” saying: 

I never smoked cigarettes till I got here. 
They are forced on us. We need sweet stuff. 
we want chocolate, send us some.” A. daily 
paper printed part of the letter, but not the 
request for “sweet stuff.” 

A young lady in Council Bluffs said: “I wanted 
to send a box of chocolates to my brother ‘over 
there,’ but they told me there was no room 
on the boats for that.” Yet the president of 
a great tobacco concern says: “One hundred 
carloads a month of our tobacco is going to 


the boys in the trenches.” 
The tobacco profiteers said last year: “Give 
the soldiers cigarettes in the trenches.” Now 


they are using the newspapers to raise “a to- 
bacco fund for the boys in the training camps.” 
I.say that soldiers and sailors are athletes, 
and no coach or trainer will permit a man 
to use tobacco or liquor when training, Is 
this war of less importance than a game of 
sport? 

In the Good Health Magazine, Dec., 1917, Dr. J. 
H. Kellogg, Superintendent of Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, writes: “Nicotine weakens the heart, 
lessens endurance, diminishes breathing capac- 
ity, benumbs the sensibilities, impairs the eye- 
sight, stupefies the brain, and depreciates every 
mental, physical, and vital power of the man, 
In the writer’s opinion it is at the present mo- 
ment the American soldier’s most deadly foe.” 
—S. S. Times. } 

* & * 

Mr, Hoover, Food Administrator, has returned 
from abroad and states that America must sup- 
ply the Allies next year with four billion pounds 
of fats, nine hundred million pounds of beef 
products, five hundred million bushels of cere- 
als, and fifteen million tons of sugar. 

* co 


The following bulletin was among the most 
forceful and effective bits of conservation pro- 
paganda at the New York food show last month. 
It was put out by the National Sugar Refining 
Company of New Jersey. 

“Save the waste! 

“One hundred million cups of coffee used daily 
in United States, 

“Seventy million cups tea used daily in United 
States. 

“One hundred and seventy 
and coffee. 

“Tf even an average of a half a teaspoonful 
of sugar per cup is left undissolved at the bot- 


million cups tea 


ton of cups of tea and coffee, the waste would 
be 1,700,000 pounds of sugar daily! 

“Stir your sugar until it dissolves! It's esti- 
mated that one-third to one-half of all sugar 
used in homes is used in tea and coffee. Think 
it over—how is your home? Isn’t there a chance 
for saving?’—Epworth Herald. 

* * * 

After all, it is as the Wise Man,has said, “There 
is nothing new under the sun.” We have sup- 
posed that Hooverism, with its war bread and 
its conservation of wheat and its meat rations 
might be counted as something brand new, the 
outcome of conditions never before known, but 
it seems that Ezekiel antedated Hoover by a 
good many centuries in most of the things asso- 
ciated with the name of the latter. Here 
is his receipe for war bread for example: 
“Take thou also unto the wheat, and _ barley, 
and put them into one vessel, and make thee 
bread thereof” (Ezek. 4:9). The meat ration was 
also to be restricted, much after the manner 
of today: “And thy meat which thou shalt eat 
shall be by weight, twenty shekels a day; from 
time to time thou shalt eat it,” possibly mean- 
ing that it was not to be eaten every day (4:10). 
Even the water was portioned out: “Thou shalt 
drink also water my measure, the sixth part 
of a hin (about one quart); from time to time 
shalt thou drink” (4:11). Shall we ever be 
reduced to this. we wonder? It is a little cur- 
ious to find the old time prophet so closely 
up to date in matters of this sort.—Watchman- 
Examiner. 

Substitutes. 

The Canadian Food Bulletin suggests this 
list of acceptable and even admirable war-sub- 
stitutes: 


Economy for waste. 
Cooperation for criticism. 
Knowledge of prices for gossip about profits. 
Cornmeal and oatmeal for wheat flour. 
Fish for beef and bacon. 
Vegetable oils for animal fats . 
The garden hoe for the golf stick. 
Perishable. for preservable foods, 
Performance for argument. 
The beef you do not eat for the rifle you can- 
not carry. 

Saving for useless spending, 
Marketing for telephoning. 
Production for pessimism, 

* * * 


Beaver, Canada’s national animal, beside con- 
stituting the chief fur resource of the Domin- 
ion, has been recognized as food, with the ship- 
ment of six hundred from Algonquin Provin- 
cial Park in Ontario, to the Toronto civic ‘aba- 
toir. The meat’sold for seventeen and one-half 
to eighteen and one-half cents a pound. Beaver 
have increased so rapidly that in some parts 
of Canada they have become a nuisance and the 
open season has been extended for the benefit 
of trappers and farmers.—Epworth Herald. 

rt 

In the United States District Court in Wiscon- 
sin, Louis B. Nagler was convicted for utter- 
ances attacking the war activities of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and) the Y. M. C. A. as well as 
remarks about the government and those asso- 
ciated with it in the conduct of the war. At 
the time the offense charged in the indictment 
was committed the defendant was assistant sec- 
retary of the state for the State of Wiscon- 
sin, and Red Cross and Y. M. C. A, drives were 
on in Madison, 

The indictment charged the defendant with 
having spoken the following words in the pre- 
sence of numerous people: 


“T am through contributing to your private” 


grafts. There is too much graft in these sub- 
scriptions. No, I do not believe in the work 
of the Y¥. M. C. A. or Red Cross, for I think 
they are nothing but a bunch of grafters. No, 
sir. I can prove it.” 

“T won’t give you a cent. Thery. Mie AS 
the Y. W. Cc. A., and the Red Cross is a bunch 
of grafters. Not over ten or fifteen per cent of 
the money collected goes to the soldiers or is 
used for the purpose for which it is collected.” 
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/-an address with this question: 


“Who is the Government? Who is running 
this war? <A bunch of capitalists composed of 
the steel trust and munition makers.” 

At the trial Nagler was represented by some 
of the ablest legal talent in Wisconsin. 

Nagler was convicted from a jury drawn en- 
tirely from rural communities, the members of 
which were either farmers or general merchants. 
—Red Cross Bulletin, 

* * 

John McNeil, the famous preacher and evan- 
gelist, who has been conducting services among 
the English soldiers in France, recently closed 
“What would 
you think, men, of a surgeon who would come 


| to you to eut out something that was killing 
vou and who should deliberately use a dirty 


‘lance? 


Then why ask God to use us as his in- 


‘struments and weapons to cut out this German 


cancer, unless we are prepared to be the clean- 
est and keenest that we possibly can.”—Epworth 
Herald. 


* * * 


Here are two letters. One written more than 
half a century ago; the other is of yesterday. 
Note the difference in their atmosphere. 

Lincoln’s Letter. 

Dear Madam: I have been shown in the files 
of the war department a statement of the ad- 
jutant general of Massachusetts that you are 
the mother of five sons who have died gloriously 
on the field of battle. I feel how weak and 
fruitless must be any words of mine which 
should attempt to beguile you from the grief 
of a loss so overwhelming. » But I cannot re- 
frain from tendering to you the consolation that 
may be found in the thanks of the republic 
they died to save. I pray that our Heavenly 
Father may assuage the anguish of your be- 
reavement and leave you only the cherished 
memory of the loved and lost, and the solemn 
pride that must be yours to have laid so costly 
a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 

The Kaiser’s Letter. 

His majesty the kaiser hears that you have 
sacrificed nine sons in defense of the father- 
land in the present war. His majesty is im- 
mensely gratified at the fact, and in recognition 
is pleased to send you his photograph, with 
frame and autograph signature. 

* * * 


The number of “German” things in use is 
still decreasing rapidly. German-fried potatoes 
are “American” now, and German measles is 
“Liberty measles,” which was doubtless what 
Madame Roland had in mind when she said, 
“O liberty! liberty! how many crimes are cem- 
mitted in thy name!” The latest enemy ad- 
jective to sustain a well-directed attack is 
““German-silver,”’ which, we are told by The En- 
gineering and Mining Journal, is already called 
“nickel-silver” by the American Brass Company, 
one of its largest producers, But while we are 
changing the name, why not drop the “silver,” 
since this alloy is only a variety of brone, con- 
taining no silver at oil_Literary Digest. 


Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, educator and author, 
of a noted family, died recently aged 52, 

Dr. Gulick was chairman of the international 
committee on physical recreation of the war 
work council of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and had kept up his work until broken 
in héalth. 

Dr. Gulick was noted throughout the country 
as an authority upon physical training in the 
public schools. 

He was the originator and first secretary of 
the Public Schools Athletic league of New York, 
resigning this position to accept the presidency 
of the Playground association of America, Dr. 
Gulick was a member of the faculty of the 
Springfield Y. M. C, A. training school and was 
nae of the originators of the game of basket 

all. 

Recently he returned from France where he 
made a “moral survey’ of the American ex- 
peditionary forces for the Y. M. C. A, 

In 1906 and again in 1908 Dr. Gulick was a 
member of the Olympic games commission in 
Athens, Greece and London respectively. He 


‘was educated at Oberlin college, 


also was an American delegate to the second 
international congress on school hygiene in 
Lendon in 1907; and lately president of the Camp 
Fire Girls organization. 

Dr. Gulick was born in Honolulu, H. I., and 
Harvard and 
New York university. 

* * 
Gen. Blatchford’s Way. 

For years Panama and Colon in the Canal Zone 
have been cess-pools of vice, and the soldiers had 
no protection. They spend their money in gam- 
bling and vice and for drugs and drink. 

Panama needed the money, General Blatch- 
ford asked the Panama authorities to clean up 
and they refused. He then issued an order for- 
bidding American soldiers to leave the Canal 
Zone, and that is wlean and dry. The vice 
promoters are sore at having lost their source 
of revenue. If you have a boy sailing through 
the canal drop a postal to General Blatchford, 
Canal Zone, thanking him for making the trip 
safe for the boy. 

* * * 


People of other countries have been wondering 
why it is*that the German government is able, 
so easily to impose its wil! upon the German 
people. From the time he is four years old, the 
German is disciplined and taught that his gov- 
ernment is the only good and effective form. 
The teachers in the schools are all government 
paid, and teach the children only the _ princi- 
ples desired by the rulers of the German people. 
There are no Saturday holidays in the German 
schools and their summer holidays are only for 
three to five weeks. The boys’ games and their 
walks are superintended by their teachers, who 
are always inculcating in them reverence and 
awe for the military heroes of the past and pre- 
sent. On Saturday night the German boy is 
turned. over by the state-paid school teacher to 
the state-paid pastor who adds divine authority 
to the principles of reverence for the German 
system.—J. W. Gerard, Ex-ambassador to Germ- 
any. 

cay Se * * 

The California State Homeopathic Medical 
Society, at its 42nd annual session at the Arrow- 
head Springs Hotel, June 4, 1918, carried unani- 
mously a resolution endorsing national prohibi- 
tion. Only a few refused to vote. At two prev- 
ious sessions this prohibition resolution had 
been voted down by a considerable majority. 
California is a great wine-producing state and 
it must have required no small amount of moral 
courage to go on record on this question. Pro- 
hibition is coming and this encouragement from 
physicians is appreciated. 

* * * 

In the ‘Pioneer, Toronto, July 12, 1918, 
statistics are given from Capt. Gordon Bates, 
officer in charge of venereal diseases, Military 
District No. 2 (Canada), who has made a care- 
ful tabulation of results obtained from erami- 
nation of 900 venereally affected men, in vari- 
ous hospitals, military and civil, in the United 
States and Canada, Of those from U. S., 50 per 
cent showed alcoholic relations, and of these 6.5 
per cent were from prohibition areas and 93.5 
per cent from license areas. 

* * * 

According to the Bellevue Hospital officials 
alcoholism in New York city has decreased sixty- 
eight per cent as a result of the practise of war- 
time thrift, the opportunity for regular employ- 
ment, and the increased cost of liquors, The 
hospital records, made public on July 25, show 
that in the last six months only 1,077 alcoholic 
cases were treated at Bellevue, as against 3,- 
375 cases in the same months of 1917. The 
officials believe that while the increase in the 
cost of liquors may be one factor in the im- 
proved conditions, the war atmosphere and the 
development of habits of thrift in order to be 
able to contribute to worthy war enterprises 
are proving great aids to sobriety, not only in 
New York, but throughout the country.—Watch- 
man-Examiner, 

* * * 

Nation-wide prohibition for the period of the 

war is absolutely essential, in the opinion of the 
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National Coal Association, representing bitum- 
inous coal operators, with an annual production 
of nearly 400,000,000 tons, to make effective 
any plan for speeding up the mines sufficiently 
to get the 100,000,000 additional tons of coal 
the country will require this winter. 

The investigating committee says: 

“Nor can the country keep booze in the min- 
ing sections and have enough coal later on. 
The liquor traffic is curtailing coal production, 
and the time has come to eliminate it if there 
is to be the substantial increase in coal out- 
put the war program demands. 

“This conclusion was reached unanimously 
after thorough and painstaking investigation 
by the committee. The National Coal Associa- 
tion is informed that the conclusion is not only 
the judgment of the operators, but is concurred 
in by Frank Farrington, p¥esident of the United 
Mine Workers of America for the state of 
Illinois.” 

Following is the text of the committee’s 
recommendations: 

“Regardless of political affiliations of the mem- 
bers of the association, and leaving out of con- 
sideration the moral issues involved and basing 
its opinion entirely on economic and patriotic 
grounds, the committee unanimously and un- 
qualifiedly believes that national prohibition 
for the period of the war is absolutely neces- 
sary to make effective this or any other plan 
for increased coal production.” 

* * * e 

The Brewers’ Journal says that the beer in- 
dustry of Great Britain required 1,613,700 hun- 
dredweight of sugar during 1917. What do the 
American people owe to a trade which preys 
upon their hard pressed friends and allies in 
these days when the allied nations can only 
secure the minimum amount of sugar required 
for health? ; 

The materials used in production of spirits 
for the year ending June 30, 1917, (report of 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, p. 99) is as 
follows: 

Grain used 40,669,819 
and dilute saccharine liquid used, 190,- 
960,602 gallons. Increase over preceding year, 
920,927 bushels and 38,818,370 gallons. 

The pounds of material thus used (unofficial), 
3,436,052,708. 

The quantity of spirits produced from above 
materials was 277,834,366.6 gallons. Brandy 
distilled from fruits, 8,251,097.3 gallons. Total 
spirits, 286,085,463.9 gallons for the year, an in- 
crease over preceding year of 32,802,190.5. 

Total pounds used by brewers and distillers 
(estimated) 7,011,892,205, 

It would require 87,986 cars of a capacity of 
80,000 pounds each to carry these materials to 
the breweries and distilleries. If these cars 
were each 40 feet long, made up into 3,507 trains 
of 25 cars each, with locemotive, tender and 
caboose (allowing 100 feet for locomotive, ten- 
der and caboose), they would cover about 731 
miles of railroad track. 

* 


bushels; molasses 


* * 

The Food Administrator, in a letter of June 
4, 1918, to Senator Sheppard, said: “The actual 
amount of grain being used in the brewing 
of beers is at the present time approximately 
4,500,000 bushels per month, of which 30 per 
cent approximately is recovered as cattle feed, 
and the loss therefore into the beer is prac- 
tically the equivalent of 3,150,000 bushels per 
month.” 

It is estimated (by the Assistant Food Ad- 
ministrator of Ohio) that it requires a pound 
of coal to manufacture a pint of beer. At that 
rate the breweries for the fiscal year 1917 con- 
sumed 6,724,024.2 tons of coal of 2,240 pounds 
each, 

* * * 

The following astounding statement appeared 
in a daily paper several days ago, and thousands 
of “war workers” will ask, “Can it be true?” 
We quote: “The Y. M. C, A, has become the 
largest’ customer of the tobacco dealers, A 
single order was recently made for 1,337 tons 
of tobacco of various sorts. The ‘Y’ buys tobacco 
by the ton for our soldiers in France to be 
distributed to its chain of huts along the battle- 


line. At one time, for instance, the ‘Y’ buys 

600 tons of cigarets, 300 tons of chewing tobacco 

and 312 tons of smoking tobacco.”—Evangelical. 
* * * 


Why the Y. M. C. A, Buys Tobacco. 
September 17, 1918. 
My dear Mr. Barton: 

Your recent note to Dr. Mott was received in 
his absence, and I am replying on his behalf. 
When General Pershing asked the National War 
Work Council to take over the canteen service 
in France, it carried with it the necessity of sell- 
ing tobacco in its various forms. 
doubtless know, had been contrary to the cus- 
tom and principles of the Association, but it was 
thought wise to accept the request of the mili- 
tary authorities and the opportunity for wider 
service which the running of the canteen 
implied. Whether the Association will revert to 
its former position in the matter has not yet 
been determined, as the matter has never been 
up for discussion. One would hope that it might 
revert to that position again. 

Very sincerelv yours. 
B. R. BARBER. 


(Continued from page 49) 
choice so important in his day, and makes it 
so important still. 

“What is a religion that is worth choosing? 
We should say that the religion of the Old 
Testament is worth choosing. Take it in the 
form. in which the prophet Micah expresses it: 
‘What does the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?’ 

“Again, we should say that the religion of the 
New Testament is worth choosing. Take it in 
the form which came down from the Old Testa- 
ment but received the stamp of our Lord’s ap- 
proval: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and thy neighbor as thyself.’ ” 

Plan for Our Meeting. 

Topics for discussion. How thoroughly and 
positively have I chosen my own form of re- 
ligion? Why am I a —- What is there 
about my chosen form of religion that makes 
me think it worth choosing? 


SERMON TOPICS, 

Norman Lester Linebaugh, pastor of a United 
Brethren Church in Philadelphia, has preached 
the following series of sermons to protect his 
people against the advance of “isms” and 
“cults” in this country, The general theme was, 
“The Religions of the United States.” The gen- 
eral text is Gal. 3:1.—“O foolish Galatians, who 
hath bewitched you, that ye should not obey 
the truth?’ 

The special topics were: 

“A Man’s Religion—Russellism.” 

“A Woman’s Religion—Christian Science.” 

“A Day Religion—Seventh Day Adventism.” 

“A Golden Book Religion—Mormonism.” 

“A Ghost Religion—Spiritualism.” 

“A Thought Religion—Theosophy and New 
Thought.” 

“A True Religion—Christianity.” 

* * * 


Dr. John Roach Straton announced the follow- 
ing series of Sunday evening sermons, under the 
general topic, “The Choices of Life”; “Choosing 
Our Friends’’—to those who love their fellow 
men; “Choosing an Education’’—to all who 
aspire to the best in life; “Choosing a Calling” 
—to lovers of the dignity of labor; “Woman 
Choosing Her Work’’—a tribute to one of the 
noblest classes of our citizenship; “Choosing a 
Husband”—a frank discussion of this interest- 
ing animal; “Choosing a Wife’—‘“And Jacob 
kissed Rachel and lifted up his voice and wept’; 
“Choosing a Saviour’—to those who need the 
“great Caqmpanion”; “Choosing a Church”’—a 
plea for man’s noblest institution; “Choosing an 
Eternal Home,” or “Where Are the Dead Sol- 
diers?”—Watchman-Pxaminer, 

a | 


Rev. H. W. Funk, pastor Second Baptist 
Church, Waterbury, Conn., preached a series of 
evening sermons on these war phrases—‘Over 
There,” “They Shall Not Pass,” “Over the Top,” 
“Carry On,” “Going West” and ‘Keep the Home 
Fires Burning.” 
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This as you. 


ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


A SERMON WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS IS LIKE A HOUSE 
WITHOUT WINDOWS 


WAR LESSONS AT THE FRONT 
REV. WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


Note: These illustrations are from Mr. 
Stidger’s experiences in France, where he saw 
the war as a motor-truck driver, as well as a 
Religious Work Director. They are taken from 
direct addresses to our American soldiers over 
there. Mr. Stidger went from San Jose, Cali- 
fornia.—Ed. 


The Lesson of Brotherhood. (1) 


You fellows have found out that there are 
other fine men in the world in addition to 
Americans. You have learned to respect the 
Tommy and the French soldier. You have 
seen him fight. You have known that he has 
no such thing as cowardice in his make-up. 
You have come to find out that the English 
Tommy is one of the finest fellows on earth. 
Some of you young officers trained with him 
up there on the British front and you came 
back with a wholesome respect for him and he 
for you. 


One night I was in a Young Man’s Christian 
Association hut. There was an English Tommy 
there in Young Men’s Christian Association uni- 
form. He had been invalided from the English 
army, after having been in it for three years. 
He was gassed in the early part of the war, 
when they didn’t know much about gas and 
only had those rag respirators. He veouldn’t 
keep out of it, so he came to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. I slept with him that 
night down at General Pershing’s headquarters 
in town. He was only twenty-eight years of 
age, but he said to me before we slept: “Yank, 
I’m an old man and I have a wife and three 
babies.” And he was an old man because the 
gas had’gotten him. He coughed all night long. 
I think there was not a minute when he was 
not coughing. I thought he would tear his 
lungs out the way he coughed. My heart ached 
for him. It was terrifically cold there in that 
room, for it was February and a blizzard was 
blowing ‘outside. I went to sleep, aching for 
that fine lad. In the middle of the night I 
awoke, shivering with cold and with his cough- 
ing rasping my ears and my heart. I care- 
less said: “I never was so cold, Tommy. I 
never knew in my life before that a fellow can 
shiver inside as well as outside!” He laughed 
between his coughs and we went to sleep 
again. I awoke about three o’clock in the 
morning and felt much warmer. I wondered 
why that was when the English lad’s coughing 
started again. Then I discovered that that 
rascal had gotten up in the night and had 
thrown two of his meager blankets over me. 
I got up and put them back and said: “You’re 
crazy, Man. You, a sick man, coughing your 
lungs. out, and still you would get up in the 
cold night and put your blankets over me. 
I'll beat you if you do that again!” 


“Yes, Yank, but I’m used to cold and you’re 
not!” 

Yes, the more we see of this British Tommy 
the more we respect him. This great new 
brotherhood is coming out of the great war. 

Brotherhood With the French. (2) 

And there is a new brotherhood with the 
French. At first you did not understand him. 
Of course, you knew that a million of the finest 
young men of France had paid the last penalty 
and sacrifice. You knew of the Marne and you 
knew of Verdun, but it took seeing them in 
real action to clinch that brotherhood. You 
fellows remember the night that you went into 
the trenches to take their place down at 
You remember in the darkness, where you 
dared not speak, the pressures of French hand 
clasps, and, sometimes, much to your embar- 
rassment, those twin kisses that you got on 
both cheeks. 

Then one day you saw these same French 
soldiers drilling. You had thought up to that 
time that you were pretty well trained yourself, 
but you had the experience that a young sol- 
dier friend of mine had when he saw a French 
regiment drilling for the first time. He said: 
“T used to think that I was some soldier, but 
after seeing them guys I’m nothing but a Kan- 
sas farmer after this!” You have come to re- 
spect these men. 

You remember that day down the 
line, when you were having your first hard 
scrap with the Boche, that day when Archie 
Roosevelt was wounded. When your runners 
went back to report to headquarters you know 
what they saw back there in the grass, for 
those same runners told you when they re- 
turned to the trenches, and the report of what 
they had seen went flashing down along your 
line like an electric wave, and it sent a thrill 
of brotherhood through you. That runner told 
you that a whole regiment of Frenchmen were 
back there in the grass, lying on their bellies, 
their shrewd, well-trained war eyes peering out 
over you. If you needed them they were there, 
That was all. These experienced fighters were 
there to back you up. Thank God, you didn’t 
need them. You fought that scrap through to a 
finish and I saw you do it. And you licked the 
Boche at his own game. You didn’t need those 
waiting, watching Frenchmen, but the fact that 
they were there, that they lay there on their 
bellies all day, backing you -up, was the thing 
that thrilled you that day and thrills you now 
as you think of it. And those Frenchmen were 
just as proud as you were over that victory. 
The officers sent communications saying so to 
your officers. Since that day you have a new 
love, a new comradeship for the French. You 
have heard the word “Comrade” on the French 
soldier’s lips everywhere since you came over 
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and now it is bginning to mean much to you. 
That is one of the finest things that is coming 
out of this war, for God’s laws are shaping 
a new world brotherhood. 
Conquering Fear. (3) 
You have become men overnight, some of you 
have been down there in the trenches, for I 
have seen you. One lives a year in a month 
in this war; a month in a week; a week ina 
day; a day in an hour; an hour in a minute, 
and sometimes an eternity in a second. And 
so overnight you lads have become men. I saw 
a round-faced American lad, who admitted to 
only seventeen years, and who looked more 
like sixteen, bring in a big six-foot prisoner 
that he himself had captured. His face was 
beaming, but back of that light there was the 
deeper light of a new manhood. He had been 
tried by fire. He had conquered fear and he 
Was a man overnight. You are learning a new 
respect for yourselves as you conquer in this 
war; aS you conquer yourselves; as you con- 
quer temptations of which France is full; as 
you conquer fear. That is a tremendous thing 
that God is bringing out of this war for you. 
Learning Respect For Each Other. (4) 
You are learning to love and serve and re- 
spect each other. I picked a boy up in my 
truck down on the front lines a while ago. I 
was going down front myself with a load of 
provisions for our front line hut. I said to the 
boy, “When do you have to get back to the 
trenches? Is there any special time?” 
He replied: “Not until seven o’clock, but if 
I get a little earlier the other guy can get out a 
little quicker.” 
You are learning to think of the other fellow. 
You know how long that last hour is in the 
trenches, waiting for relief. 


Love for Officers. (5) 
Yes, you are beginning to have more respect 
for each other. And that is not confined to en- 
listed men. You have more respect for your 
officers. You want to hear that story of the 
top sergeant? He had a mere lad of a boy in 
his company, who was afraid, and the “non- 
commish” knew it. The boy was in the trenches. 
It was near time to go “over the top.” The 
sergeant kept his eyes on the boy. He saw his 
white face, even in the night. He stepped over 
to the boy, put his hand on his shoulder and 
whispered, “You’ve got the stuff, lad. Buck up! 
You’re game!” and that top sergeant’s words 
made a soldier out of a coward. That won you 
to the “non-commish.” They’re a fine lot; all of 
them, and you know it. 
Worthy Officers. (6) 
Down in the trenches one day tnere was a 
terrific scrap. Two of our Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association secretaries were in the 
trenches when it began. They were sent back 
by the captain. They went through the com- 
munication trenches through the woods back 
toward the village., When they got to the edge 
of the woods they found two stretcher bearers 
with a wounded German, all done out. The 
stretcher bearers were going to leave the 
prisoner there. The secretaries said that they 
would help carry him. They all started, taking 
turns as they walked along the trench with 
backs bent. Then, midway in the field through 
which the communication trench ran they came 


to a place where the German shells had caved 
the trench in. They had a discussion as to 
what to do and decided to carry the prisoner 
out on the parapet. “The Germans won't fire 
on us when they see us carrying a wounded 
man above our heads,” they agreed. But they 
had hardly gotten started when a terrific bar- 
rage of German shells fell around them. They 
dropped their wounded prisoner and ran. One 
Young Men’s Christian Association secretary 
was an old man, but he says that when he got 
his second wind he beat the stretcher bearers 
across the field. He was like the man who said 
he heard the German shell twice, once as it 
passed him and again as he passed it. They 
reported to headquarters. The major in charge 
asked, “But where is your prisoner?” 

“He’s out there on the parapet sir, where we 
dropped him.” 

The major turned to these men and said 
something that ought to go down in history: 

“Well, he may only be a Hun man, but we’re 
Americans and he’ll have to be brought in if 
I go for him myself!’ 

So out the secretaries went again under shell 
fire. They were an hour getting him, but at 
last they brought that wounded German to 
safety. When you hear your American officers 
talking like that a new respect wells in your 
heart for them. 


A Chaplain’s Answer. (7) 

Then there was that funeral scene at evacua- 
ation hospital Number I happened to be 
there with two other secretaries. We had had 
the detail of digging the graves that morning. 
The first American private was buried and the 
military salute fired over his grave; then 
“taps.” Then the second American private, 
with the military salute and “taps.” Then the 
third. Then a captain, with the military salute 
and “taps.” Then came the Hun boy. His 
grave was dug beside that of the American 
captain. The sergeant in charge of the firing 
squad seemed uncertain as to what to do about 
giving the Hun military honors. He looked at 
his officer chaplain and said, “Shall we fire’ a 
salute for the Hun, sir?” 

I shall never cease to feel proud of that chap- 
lain’s answer. He made it short, but he said 
something. He said: “Boys, we are not fight- 
ing this poor boy. We are fighting the German 
nation and the military powers. This is just 
some German mother’s boy. Yes, fire a salute 
over Boche!” 

The salute was fired and “taps” blown for 
the Boche boy and I know that that firing 
squad of American lads went away, as did I, 
with a new respect for their officers. 


Learning the Christ. (8) 

Out of this war there is to come in your 
hearts a new respect for and understanding of 
the Christ Man. 

You are learning that Christ died on Calvary 
for the same things you are fighting for; 
liberty, brotherhood in the world, the principle 
that all men are created equal, the inviolability 
of personality and the destruction of that em- 
pire that would enslave the whole world. 

You are seeing that Jesus the Christ Man 
had much in common with your experiences. 
Gethsemane was the trench of Christ’s life; 
Calvary was “over the top.” When Jesus went 
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down into Gethsemane, through the communi- 
cating trenches, under the protecting olive 
trees, he was going into the front lines. When 
he conquered his fear, his natural human fear, 
his dread of pain and death, and faced Calvary, 
because he knew that that was the thing to do, 
he went “over the top.” 


A boy down front talked in this way to me 
ont day as we sat in a Young Men’s Christian 
Association hut. He said: “Sir, I’ve been 
a-readin’ this story of the garden. It seems to 
me if I read it right that this here Christ’ (1 
winced at his way of putting it, fellows, but his 
sincerity made me calm again), “he didn’t want 
to go ‘over the top.’ He was a bit afraid of a 
just like us, and just like the Tommies and all 
of’em. They admitit. They are afraid, but they 
go anyhow. They hate it, but when the time 
comes and the whistle blows, over they go toa 
man, forgetting their fear.” 


And, fellows, that lad was right. I’ve read a 
good many books and I’ve talked to a good 
many men—Hnglish, French and Americans— 
who have gone “over the top,” from the Marne 
to Gallipoli; from Jerusalem to the Somme; 
from Verdun to the big drive, and I never yet 
have met a man who wasn’t big enough to 
admit that he was afraid when he knew that in 
afew minutes he was to go over. But the man 
who is afraid and who still goes over is the 
hero, for he is the man who conquers fear, one 
of the greatest battles in war. Then the boy 
continued: 


“Yes, this Christ Man was a bit afraid, as I 
see‘it. He even went so far, as I read it, as to 
say, ‘If it’s just as good with you, let me out 
of it, Father,’ or words that meant the same— 
I ain’t quotin’ them exactly, I know. Then 


suddenly he seemed to realize that it was 
orders from back of the lines; orders from a 
Great Commander back of the lines somewhere 
who knew more about it all than he did; a 
Commander who had a bigger view of the bat- 
tle than he did. Suddenly he seemed to realize 
that orders was orders and he said: ‘It’s all 
right now. Let’s go:’ or as that Book puts it, 
‘Nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done.’ 
and over he went!” 


Yes, the lad was right. He had figured it all 
out. He had read that story of Gethsemane 
and Calvary. He had seen that Jesus Christ 
had about the same human fears of death and 
pain as you boys have. Somehow Christ seems 
more of a soldier’s Christ than ever before 
when we understand that story. Somehow 
he seems more your Christ than anybody 
else’s in all this world. Somehow he seems 
to have. some just for you and just for 
these hard days. And down there in the 
trenches; no wonder they find him there. He 
has been there before. He was there back in 
the garden. And when he went to Calvary’s 
cross he went “over the top” for humanity. 
You, too, will do that and some of you (for I 
am talking to some wounded men here, I see) 
have already done it. Now Christ will mean 
more to you than ever. He will be a closer 
Friend: he will be more precious. You will 
take him with you now, for he is strangely and 
silently and surely yours! 

Donald Hankey, that Oxford athlete, was not 
ashamed to pray to this Christ. Before the 
charge in which, he lost his life while leading 
his men, down there in the trench, he asked 
them to kneel with him in prayer. They arose 
and Hankey said: “Over the top! If wounded. 
‘Blighty’; if killed, the resurrection!” 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM RECENT EVENTS 
PAUL GILBERT 


Deferring to Higher Authority. (10) 
Rom. 3:4; I Jno. 5:10; Luke 5:5. 

A great newspaper editor commends Mr. 
Kahn, Representative of California in Congress, 
in his very recent forceful patriotic stand for 
the 18 to 45 years draft, in which the latter 
said: 

“TJ threw my personal opinion into the scrap 
heap when the military authorities asked for 
these young men. The Secretary of War, the 
Chief of Staff, and the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral all told us they wanted to make all males 
between the ages of 18 and 45 subject to mili- 
tary duty. They are responsible for winning 
the war, and I do not propose to set up my 
opinion, that of a mere civilian, against their 
opinion.” 

The editor then comments: “By disobeying 
. that principle the Congresses of our past wars 
have lost more lives than have gone down be- 
for the guns of the enemy in any battle.” 

When we Christians shall be as loyal to the 
calls of the infinitely wise and loving Christ, 
deferring to the will and commands of His 
Holy Spirit and Word, we too shall avoid re- 
sponsibility for the spiritual destitution and 
death of our brethren in many lands who have 
not yet received the message of life. 
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Christian Colleges. (11) 
Dan. 1:20; Jas. 1:5; Gal. 4:27. 

“Who’s Who in America” for 1912, according 
to Professor Eby, gave the names of seven 
thousand two hundred men of eminence in the 
varied walks of American life—in business, 
statesmanship, science, and church work—of 
whom five thousand four hundred were from 
denominational colleges. While these denomi- 
national colleges had less than half the num- 
ber of students that the others had, yet they 
produced more than four times as many great 
men. On the basis of an equal number of 
students the Christian college is producing 
eight great men to one produced by non- 
Christian institutions!—Baptist Observer. 


A Christian Soldier. (12) 
I Sam. 17:47; Zech. 4:6; Matt. 12:20. 

Major James M. Black of Edinburgh, brother 
of Rev. Hugh Black and a chaplain with the 
British forces, writing to a friend in America 
said: 

“Two Sundays ago—the dark Sunday of the 
German push—I was at general headquarters 
taking the services. Sir Douglas Haig was 
there, anxious, no doubt, but very quiet. He 
came up and thanked me afterwards for the 
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comfort I had given him, and he remarked, 
‘Remember, the battle is not ours, but God’s.’ 
He is a sincerely religious man whose faith is 
a big thing to him. I was glad to have been 
there at such a time.” 


The Way the Company Wanted. 
Acts 9:15;°5:295 1 Jno. 6:2; Heb..1027. 

“Where are we, captain?” asked a passenger 
on an Australian steamer several days out 
from the California coast. 

“Come over here to the chart and I will show 
you,” came the courteous response. “You see,” 
said the captain as the two bent over a well- 
worn map, “there are three routes to Australia 
from the port we just left. That one there is 
the one that is usually taken; that there, desig- 
nated as Number 2, is the route I preferred to 
take, and this one here, numbered 3, is the one 
the company wanted me to take and that is 
the one we have taken. We are right here just 
now.” 

The world’s way, my way and Christ’s way. 
Which am I sailing? 


(18) 


Why They Couldn’t Help. 
Col. 3:2; Rev. 22:15; Luke 12:34. 
Dr. Harry F. Ward related this story at the 
1918 Student Conference at Lake Geneva: “A 
young minister said to me recently, ‘There are 
two young college graduates in my community, 
husband and wife, who could help me in my 
work more than any other two people I know 
of. But they won’t help. I wondered why 
until in a conversation one day I discovered 
that their ideal was to own ten farms, the 
price of which was from $300 to $350 per acre. 
To that ideal they had dedicated themselves. 
They cannot help me.” 


(14) 


Crosses on the Ledger. 
Matt. 10:38; I Cor. 10:31. 


Rey. Mr. Stidger, originator of the revolving, 
illuminated cross, in an article published some 
time ago relates the story of how the enterprise 
started and how it spread to cities like Seattle, 
Pasadena, Los Angeles, Fresno, Brooklyn, Bos- 
ton, etc. “But the most important question 
with each of us,’ comments Dr. J. F. Cowan, of 
Hawaii, “is not, Have we a cross on our church, 
but, have we crosses on our ledgers and in our 
diaries. 


“You business men, looking forward to a 
speedy accumulation of enough to put you on 
‘Easy Street,’ are you willing to make the sign 
of the cross on your ledger balance-sheet to 
indicate that you have given up the idea of 
getting rich on war profits, and that you are 
ready to pinch and struggle along for an in- 
definite time on small profits, in order that all 
may ‘share and share alike’ in a time of neces- 
sary curtailment?” 


(15) 


“I Knew You Would Come.” 
Luke 10:33; Matt. 25:43; 2 Tim. 1:16. 
They had returned to the trenches. An Eng- 
lish officer was missing. Some one had seen 
him fall. Learning of the spot, his brother, 
yalso a member of the company, begged the 
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» privilege to attempt to find and bring him in. 
\~ ;~The permission was granted. 
[ 


The brother 
crept out into No Man’s Land as best he could. 


He found him lying at the bottom of a shell 
hole. He managed to lift him out, and finally 
bore him back within the lines. But when he 
laid him down the life had fled. “Are you not 
sorry now,” said the commanding officer, “that 
you ventured all this?” “No,” was the reply, 
“because when I looked down into that shell 
hole, he looked up into my face and smiled, and 
said, ‘I knew you would come.’” 

Do the hungry and thirsty and naked and 
sick and those in the prison-houses of our own 
community say that to us, or do we save our 
own skins and feelings by keeping our dis- 
tance? Has Korea, or Africa, or Mexico, or 
Alaska ever had a message like that because 
of our gifts and missionaries? 

Vicious Assumption. (17) 
Rom. 3:20; 1 Cor. 13:3; Psa. 49:7. 

Dr. N. D. Hillis in one of his lectures displays 
an alumimum badge taken from a German sol- 
dier, and which, he says, “the Hun soldier is 
given as a reward for committing atrocities. 
On it were these words: “The holder of this 


‘badge need give no account in the Judgment 


Day for what he did for the fatherland.” 

That is a blasphemous assumption of au- 
thority which has played terrible havoc with 
the morals of Germany, but it is no less blas- 
phemous than the church or the individual that 
teaches that he who is baptized, or “does his 
best,” or counts his beads, or contributes his 
money or kills an enemy in defence of his na- 
tive land is thereby fitted for the kingdom of 
heaven. There is a whole lot of “religion” that 
would “look” mighty vicious if it were vizual- 
ized by a medal. 


Are You a Gimper? (18) 
2 Tim. 4:11; Ruth 1:16, 17; Acts 23:16. ~ 

Lieut. Eddie Rickenbacker, all-American ace 
and former speed king in the auto racing world, 
while conversing about some of the knacks of 
his hazardous profession to a newspaper cor- 
respondent, explained the meaning of the word 
“Gimper,” as used by the flyers: 

“A gimper is a bird who would stick by you 
through anything,’ explained Rickenbacker. 
“Tf you were in the air and’ran into a dozen 
Boches and were getting the worst of it, per- 
haps, and the fellow with you stuck with you 
and gave it to them until the Heinies went 
back into Hunland, you’d know he was a 
gimper. 

“Tf he didn’t have motor trouble, and his 
gun didn’t jam, or he didn’t accept any one of 
a dozen good excuses for zooming off home and 
leaving you to do the same if you could get 
away, he’d be a gimper all right. A gimper is 
a scout who does everything just a little better 
than he has to.” 


“When It Can’t Be Done.” 

Luke 1:37; Matt. 17:20; Acts 27:22. 
“Impossibility” is written across many a 
desirable goal. We are told of something that 
ought to be done; it is laid upon us as our 
duty; but plainly, according to all that we 
can see, it cannot be done. Perhaps we say so, 
and turn away to something else. And while 
we are doing that, some one else, under exactly 
the same circumstances, is doing the very thing 
that “cannot be done.” And we are sorry we 
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stopped so easily. Rear-Admiral Samuel Mc- 
Gowan, paymaster-general of the United States 
Navy, has the reputation of being one of the 
most efficient department chiefs in the National 


Government. He has had a little card printed 
and circulated in his department. In a gray 
type, so printed as to seem to be in the back- 
ground of the card, are the words in quota- 
tion marks, “It can’t be done.” Then in bold 
black type are the words, “But here it is.’ The 
word “But” is printed across the face of the 
word “can’t,” and the letters of the words 
“here it is” increase in size until the word “is” 
is the largest and boldest of the sentence. Ad- 
miral McGowan has put up a clever challenge 
to all of us who back down too easily. And 
an even more efficient Chief than the Paymas- 
ter-General of the United States Navy said, 
long before our day, “With men this is impos- 
sible; but with God all things are possible.”— 
Sunday School Times. 


Christian Science—New Thought 
Rat Catching. (20) 
Rom, 1:22; 2 Thess. 2:11; 2 Tim. 3:6. 

The writer is reminded of a demonstration 
she had with some mice who came to inhabit 
her home, the recital of which may be helpful 
to you at this time. They became so friendly, 
that as she sat reading Truth they would come 
out in pairs and “companies” and frisk about 


in the room—they were really pretty little 
things. Pondering over the situation she came 
to the conclusion that it was just as inhar- 


monious to starve them to death as to kill them 
(everything was shut up tight), so she put what 
they liked on the kitchen table where they 
could feast royally. This was the real birth 
of love in the heart—there is no unkindness 
where love is. One evening, a little later, that 
Something prompted her to lay her book down, 
and to quietly say to these extremely friendly 
creatures, “You are an expression of life—as 
such you cannot be destroyed; there is a place 
for you, but it is evidently not my home. I am 
going to let you go—good-bye.” They scam- 
pered away—not a sound that evening and not 
a mouse the next day. As tha days passed 
and the mice did not return, she knew that 
Love had won. She has proven to her own sat- 
isfaction’ that this is the true way of harmony 
and that if pests are resisted they seek to 
injure. The resistance is naturally in the mind 
and only affirmations of truth and love will 
overcome it there—then you will be ready for 
the outer demonstration. here is no failure in 
the principle—all errors come through a wrong 
application of the law in the demonstration. 

(From a Kansas City publication sent to 
Camp Grant as “religious” reading for sol- 
diers.) 


~  PREACHER’S SCRAP BOOK 


The Fourth Stanza. (21) 


“Let us conclude our meeting by uniting in 
singing Hymn 102, omitting the fourth stanza,” 
announced the presiding officer, with an effort 
not to appear hurried. ; 


Number 102 was a favorite hymn, and the 
society sang heartily: 
“Take my life and let it be, 
Consecrated Lord to Thee. 
Take my moments and my days, 
Let them fiow in ceaseless praise.” 
“Madam President,” said a voice when the 
third verse had been sung, “I am opposed to 
omitting that fourth stanza.” 


People looked in amazement, for Miss Spark- 
man had never opposed anything in the society 
before. She was a wheel horse, and pulled 
hard and never balked. Now two spots of 
bright red burned in her cheeks, which were 
usually colorless. 


Almost unconsciously the women opened the 
hymn books they had just closed, to see the 
fourth stanza. Miss Sparkman read aloud the 
words of the omitted verse, on which the eyes 
of every member of the society now rested. 


“Take my silver and my gold, 
Not a mite would I withhold.” 
“I’m opposed to omitting the fourth stanza,” 


said the little lady. “If it were just in our 
singing it wouldn’t be so bad, but we are omit- 
ting it in the life of our society. The amount 
of money that has come into our treasury this 
year is shamefully small. The appeals from 
our mission fields are read and we listen to 
them and say placidly, ‘How interesting,’ but 
we ‘omit the fourth stanza.’”—E. C. Cronk. 


Sacrifice Leayens. (22) 


Louisa Osborne, a poor colored cook of Salem 
and Lowell, for many years, out of her scanty 
earnings, against the expostulations of those 
who said she gave too much, contributed $20 
annually, to support and educate an orphan 
girl in Ceylon, giving the girl the name of her 
mistress, Maria Peabody, all for love of the 
Lord Jesus. And, beautiful to relate, that dark- 
skinned orphan girl in Ceylon emulated and 
perhaps surpassed the self-sacrificing devotion 
of her dark-skinned benefactor in Massachu- 
setts. For when the native Christians of that 
district decided that they must build a chapel 
for themselves, the girl came forward, to the 
amazement of all, and offered to give the land 
on which to build, the best site in her native 
village. It was all she owned in the world, and 
even more, one might say, for it was her mar- 
riage portion, and in giving it she deliberately 
renounced all hopes of that which to an East- 
ern girl is the sum of life. They tried to dis- 
suade her from such an act. “But no,” she 
said, “I have given it to Jesus, and as he has 
accepted it, you must.” The annals of missions, 
are full of these things. : 
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$4péM Thanksgiving in Trials. A (23 

We read of men on that severe western fr6nt , 
of Europe singing amid the battle. As a 
French soldier tells us, it is the music within. 
It is the expression of the soul when it faces 
God. Thanksgiving is not dependent on cir- 
cumstances. No country ever was in greater 
immediate danger than the British Isles at the 
approach of the Spanish Armada. But that 
very period was the time when England be- 
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came “a veritable nest of singing birds” in an 
outburst of poetry. The situation at Plymouth 
Rock was almost as bleak as Labrador in 1621, 
but the pilgrims set a day of thanksgiving after 
a crop failure and the apparent failure of 
their enterprise. A thanksgiving day was de- 
creed in 1777 within a week or two of the time 
when Washington’s soldiers went into camp 
at Valley Forge. Thanksgiving Day became a 
fixture in American national life when Presi- 
dent Lincoln proclaimed a day for thanksgiv- 
ing, but it was at a time when the very exist- 
ence of the Republic was at stake. Thus out 
of the night and the prison, out of sorrow and 
loss man has praised God. And if amid such 
conditions they have been thankful, surely 
America should give thanks to God after the 
haryésts of this good year. 

Testimony. (24) 

A reporter on a New York newspaper once 
wandered into a meeting of the Salvation Army 
in a little fishing town on the coast of Maine. 
He did not expect to be much interested in 
what he should see or hear. He went because 
he thought it might prove more diverting than 
anything else he could find to do while he 
waited for his train. For himself, religion 
meant little or nothing. He never had openly 
opposed it, but he never had thought about it 
in connection with his own life. 

When the time came for “testimony,” a man 
past middle age rose. “I was a hopeless drunk- 
ard for twenty years,” he said. “I came in here 
and found Christ. It’s five years since I have 
tasted liquor.” 

A woman stood up, a heavy, muscular woman 
whose clothes showed her poverty. 

“T have had to work hard all my life,’ she 
said. .“For forty years I never knew a happy 
hour. Two years ago I got religion, and I 
haven’t known an unhappy minute since.” 

Others gave similar testimony. When the 
reporter stepped on the train later that even- 
ing, he chose a seat where he could be by him- 
self. He wanted a chance to think. There was 
plenty of food for thought. What was the 
thing that had made that tremendous change 
in those people’s hard or sinful lives? 

All over the world hundreds of thousands say 
that something of the same thing has come to 
them. In every age for the past nineteen cen- 
turies, hosts of the world’s noblest men and 
women have borne the same testimony. Almost 
two thousand years ago there was One who 
said it would be so. “Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest,” he declared. 

Many have taken Him at his word, and found 
it so, but he wanted every human soul to know 
the truth. How many there are who know 
nothing about it at all! It is something for us 
all to think about.—Youth’s Companion. 


Christ the Judge of the World. (25) 

He is the Judge, and those round about him 
the judged. They take their place from their 
attitude and relationship to him, the Lord 
Christ whom we shall see high on the throne 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel and all the 
life of man. It is just so still. Some of you 
may have seen in Life a clever review of Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw’s attempt to describe in 


a book to our day afresh the personality of 
Jesus Christ. The reviewer in Life does not 
speak at all of this book as he speaks of those 
that he had been reviewing. Of this book he 
speaks gravely and reverently, and he says 
that it is a daring thing Mr. Shaw has tried 
to do, for no man ever tries to describe Christ 
without ending up by exposing himself. Every 
effort on the part of a man to draw a picture 
of Jesus Christ simply results in his drawing 
his own picture; for Christ stands to judge all 
of those who would judge him.—R. HE. Speer, in 
Record of Christian Work. 


Merits or Penalties. (26) 


Two rabbis coming near Jerusalem saw a 
fox running upon the hill of Zion. The older 
wept, but Rabbi Eliezer laughed. “Wherefore 
dost thou mourn?” he said. ‘I mourn because 
I see the threat fulfilled, ‘Because of the moun- 
tain of Zion, which is desolate, the foxes fall 
upon it.” “And that is why I laugh,” said 
Rabbi Eliezer, “for where I see God fulfilling 
his threatenings with my own eyes I have a 
sure pledge that not one of his promises shall 
fail, for he delights in mercy rather than chas- 
tisement.” 


Began at the Bottom. (27) 


Of the 170 ranking officers of the great Penn- 
sylvania Railway, 163, including the president, 
began as boys or young men at the very bot- 
tom—sweeping out cars, running errands, 
working with a gang on the roadbed; but they 
had stuff in them that made it impossible for 
them to remain at the bottom. Boys of that 
kind always find a way to the top, no matter 
what the business is. 


Stoning the Devil. (28) 

“Perhaps you think I’m joking,” said the 
missionary lady, “but it is really true that in 
western Arabia there is a stone house, without 
windows and only one door, that wears an 
overcoat. A very fine coat it is, of heavy black 
silk, richly embroidered. 

“Every year a special camel, beautifully dec- 
orated with gilt trimmings, leaves the palace 
of the Khedive of Egypt (who is a devout Mo- 
hammedan) to carry the costly new coat across 
the desert to Mecca, the city where the square 
stone house stands. 

“ Throngs of pilgrims go along to worship, 
for the stone house is the Beit Allah, or house 
of God to all Mohammedans, they also call it 
the Kaaba, the Arabic word for cube. 

“The Mohammedans believe all sorts of fool- 
ish things about this Kaaba. They say Adam 
built it, Noah’s flood ruined it, and Abraham 
repaired it. A big black stone is at one cor- 
ner. This stone, so Mohammedans think, came 
from heaven pure white. But so many sinful 
worshippers have kissed it that it is now black! 

“In all countries where Mohammedans live, 
in the deserts and cities, in the villages and 
on the plains, in tents or palaces, five times 
a day millions of people stop at the call of 
prayer and turn in the direction of the Kaaba 
to pray. 1 

“Many thousands yearly make long journeys 
to Mecca to pray before the old temple itself. 
They march round it (for no one enters it), 
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kneeling at certain places to pray; they drink 
of the sacred well; 
stone the ‘Great Devil,’ as they call a white 
masonry pillar that stands in the valley. 


“Early in the morning the pilgrims, each 
with seven stones in his hand, crowd into the 
valley. Standing not less than fifteen feet 
from the pillar, each throws his stones, say- 
ing, ‘In the name of God the Almighty, I do 
this, and in hatred of the devil and his shame.’ 

“For the Moslems have not learned that 
Satan is in the hearts of men and not behind 
a pillar, and that he is more easily driven 


away by prayer than stones.”—“Topsy Turvey 
Land.” 


Saving a City. (29) 
It was in the year 1868, after a battle in the 
Spanish revolution of that year, and the streets 
of Madrid were filled with angry crowds that 
were bent on destroying everything and every- 
one. Suddenly an unknown man appeared at 
the city hall. 
“Give me a band of musicians,” he said, “and 
before nightfall I shall control all Madrid.” 


He must have been a man of rare personality 
to have been able to persuade the authorities 
in that dark hour to give him anything. 

But he got the musicians, and went out with 
them to wander through the city. While they 
played, he sang—popular street songs, or some 
old national air. When these bored the listen- 
ers, he mounted old boxes and told funny tales. 

By nightfall peace reigned in the city, and 
the mob broke up and went home to bed. The 
man’s name was Felipe Ducazel, and he was 
only twenty-two years old when he cleverly 
achieved this result. 


We are told a deal about heroic things in sav- 
ing countries by long, terrible rides at night, 
or by the sacrifice of oneself by dying in some- 
body’s stead, but few of us hear of any one who 
saved a town by laughter.—Youth’s Companion. 


Poison Gas of a Beetle. (30) 


Most people think that the use of poison gas 
in warfare is purely human, or perhaps one 
should say, inhuman idea. Yet the plan has 
been adopted by Nature. Certain kinds of 
beetles known as Bombadiers, and called by 
scientists Brachinus, make free use of poison- 
ous fumes to keep their enemies at bay. A 
typical species known as Brachinus crepitans 
is largely attacked by certain ground beetles. 
These ground beetles are very active, and can 
easily overtake the Bombadiers. Just as they 
get within reach, however, a very strange 
thing happens. The Bombadier has the power 
of ejecting a peculiar liquid which, when it 
comes into contact with the atmosphere, bursts 
into a sort of pale blue-green flame. This 
immediately is followed by a kind of smoke. 
Now this smoke has a remarkable effect upon 
the pursuer. No sooner do the fumes come 
into contact with the ground bettle than the 
creature is blinded and stupified. A strange 
paralysis overtakes the insect, and it seems 
unable to move any further. Quite a while 
elapses before the ground beetle recovers. In 
the meantime the Bombadier makes good his 
escape.—The American Boy. 


they offer sacrifices, and. 


ve 


Afraid of a Shadow. (31) 

A message came to me that one of the god- 
liest among the shepherds of our highland hills 
was dying, and wanted to see the minister. 


When I entered the low room I found the old 
shepherd near his end. ‘Minister, I’m dying, 
and—and—I’m afraid,’ he said. 


I began at once to repeat the strongest prom- 
ises with which God’s Word furnishes us; but 
in the midst of them he stopped me. 

“T ken them a’,” he said mournfully. 
them a’; 
fort.” 

“Do you not believe them?” 

“Wi’ a’ my heart,’ he replied earnestly. 

“Where, then, is there any room for fear 
with such a saving faith?” I at once asked him. 

“For.a’ that, minister, I’m afraid—I’m afraid.” 

“You remember the 23d Psalm?” I began. 

“Remember it,’ he said vehemently. “I 
kenned it before ye were born; ye need na’ 
read it; I’ve conned it a thousand times on the 
hillside.” 

“But there is one verse you have not taken 
ion 

He turned upon me with a half-reproachful 
and even stern look. ‘Did I na’ tell ye I kened 
it every word afore ye were born?” 

I slowly repeated the verse, ‘ ‘Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with 
me.’ 

“You have been a shepherd all your life, and 
you have watched the heavy shadows pass over 
the valleys and over the hills, hiding for a 


“T ken 
but somehow they dinna gie me com- 


little while all the light of the sun. Did these 
shadows ever “frighten you?” 
‘“Wrighten me?” he said, quickly. “Na, na: 


Dave Donaldson has Covenanter’s bluid in his 
veins; neither shadow nor substance could weel 
frighten him.” 


“But did these shadows never make you be- 
lieve you would not see the sun again—that it 
was gone forever?” 


“Na, na; I cudna’ be sic a simpleton as that.” 

“Nevertheless, that is just what you are doing 
now.” He looked at me with incredulous eyes. 
He had not yet caught my point. 

“Yes,” I continued, “the shadow of death is 
over you, and it hides for a little the Sun of 
Righteousness, who shines all the same behind; 
but it’s only a shadow that will pass, and when 
it has passed, before you will be the everlasting 
hills in their unclouded glory.” 

The old shepherd covered his face with his 
trembling hands, and for a few moments main- 
tained an unbroken silence; then letting them 
fall straight before him on the coverlet, he said, 
as if musing to himself: “Aweel, aweel. I 
have conned that verse a thousand times amang 
the heather, and I never understood it afore— 
afraid of a shadow! Afraid of a shadow!” 
Then turning upon me a face now bright with 
almost supernatural brightness he exclaimed, 
lifting his hands reverently to heaven, “Aye, 
aye, I see ita’ now! Death is only a shadow— 
a shadow with Christ behind it—a shadow that , 
will pass. Na, na, ’m afraid nae mair.’”—By a 
Scotch Minister. 
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G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


REVIVAL 


PRISON SUNDAY 


REVIVAL 


This war year should be a great year of re- 
vival work. Saving souls is the main thing in 
Christian service. We must be about our 
Father’s business. Now is the time to work. 
We have but one life to live. Let us make it 
tell for the most in the kingdom of God. We 
are men, fellow pastors, sent of God. We are 
ambassadors for Christ. Let us not spend our 
energy on secondary work. Let us put first 
things first. Soul-winning comes first in a 
minister’s life. The normal condition of the 
church is evangelistic, hence the church which 
is not evangelistic is abnormal—deformed, dis- 
eased, failing to bear fruit, and will certainly 
merit the curse of a cumberer of the ground, 
for the Master’s criterion, “by their fruits ye 
shall know them,” is as true of organizations 
as of individuals, especially since organiza- 
tions are made up of individuals. When we 
live on without trying to bring others to Christ 
we are certainly unmindful of the fact that 
some one else told us the story of the Cross; 
and that since salvation will mean as much to 
others as to us, and since Christ did not estab- 
lish a selfish religion, and since human agents 
are to be used in reaching the unsaved, we are 
not only under obligation to do for others what 
some one else has done for us, but we may en- 
joy the blessed privilege of being Christ’s co- 
laborers in the spreading of his*kingdom. If 
we are idle, neglect duty, attempt’to shun ob- 
ligations, lose opportunity, fall below the ideal 
and fail to enjoy blessed privileges, we will 
come to the harvest home one day bearing 
“nothing but leaves.” 


At the Door. (33) 


“Behold, I stand at the door, and knock; if 
any man hear my voice, and open the door, I 
will come in to him, and will sup with him, and 
he with me.” Rev. 3:20. 


1. The door of our heart is shut against 
Christ. 


2. Christ is seeking earnestly and impor- 
tunately to gain admission into our heart. 

3. We ought to throw open the door of our 
heart for the reception of Christ. 

4. If we throw open the door of our heart, 
he will honor us with endearing and friendly 
intercourse. 


Almost Persuaded. (34) 

“Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian.” Acts 26:28. 

I. What is it to be altogether persuaded to 
be a Christian? 
To believe the Christian religion. 
To profess it. 

3. To reduce it to practice. 

II. What is it to be almost persuaded to be 
a Christian? 


ate 
2. 


1. We may have clear and distinct knowl- 
edge as to the way of salvation by the merits 
of Christ— 

2. We may be convinced of the desirableness 
of embracing Christ— 

3. We may have our feelings greatly excited 
with regard to Christ, and the blessings of his 
salvation— 

4. We may reform many of our evil habits— 
and yet be only almost persuaded to be Chris- 
tians. 


Joy in Heaven. (35) 


“Likewise, I say unto you, There is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth.” Luke 15:10. 

I. The repenting sinner. 

1. He is convicted of sin. 

He is sorry for it. 
He is alarmed about its consequences. 
He confesses and renounces it. 

II. The joy felt in heaven in consequence of 
his repentance. 

1. The angels rejoice, because an immor- 
tal being is delivered from guilt and sin. 

2. The angels rejoice, because® the glory 
of God is more conspicuously displayed. 

3. The angels rejoice, because additional 
evidence is afforded of the Redeemer’s power 
to save. 

4. The angels rejoice, because they obtain 
a fresh companion, and a new field for the 
exercise of their love and compassion. 


Giving the Heart. (36) 


““My son, give me thine heart.” Prov. 23:26. 
I. What is implied in giving the heart to God. 
That it is given sincerely. 
That it is given entirely. 
That it is given freely. 
That it is given for forever. 
Why the heart should be given to God. 


2. 
3. 
4, 


it 
2. 
3. 
4, 


BW 


1. He is worthy of it. 

2. He has a title to it. 

3. He demands it. 

4. He will bless it. ; bp 
Three Bells. (37) 


“Tt shall be well with them that fear*God.” 
Eccl. 8:12. > 

One beautiful Sabbath evening on the Ocean- 
ic, in mid-ocean, a large group of Welshmen 
out on the main deck sang the great old church 
hymns. Many of the twenty-three hundred 
souls on board crowded about to listen. They 
sang, “Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” in Welsh and 
repeated it in English. Just as they finished 
the line, “Safe into the haven guide,” the cap- 
tain on the bridge tapped three bells (half- 
past nine). The watchman on the first lookout 
repeated the three taps loudly on his larger 
bell, and then sent out over the decks and out 
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over the waves the cry, thrilling when first 
heard, “All’s well!” Far up in crow’s nest, 
nearly one hundred feet from the deck, the 
watchman in the second lookout caught it up 
and sent it out farther yet into the ocean dark- 
ness, “All’s well!” One on deck, thinking of 
eternal safety, said in a moment, ‘‘Wouldn’t it 
be fine if every soul on this great liner could 
from the heart and for himself echo it yet 


Beet and fling it up to the angels above, “All’s 
we ae ” 


“Safety First.” (38) 

“If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself.” Matt. 16:24. 

I. These words of Jesus do not mean occa- 

sional acts of self-denial, temporary fasts, self- 
imposed moments of hardship. They mean a 
total repudiation of self as the object of love, 
an unconditional surrender of self as the first 
object of consideration. So, no Christian can 
ever adopt the maxim, “Take care of Number 
One’’—unless he makes Christ Number One. 
: Ii. “Safety First” may be a very good motto 
if only we define safety aright. Whose safety? 
Certainly not ours. The safety of society, the 
safety of others, the safety of the kingdom of 
God. He who puts anything else first is re- 
versing the Christian order. 


III. Is it possible to modify the tendency of 
human nature so as to set up another personal- 
ity than our own as “Number One?” Of course 
it is possible. When a man marries, if he*have 
a worthy idea of marriage, he shifts his loyalty 
from his own personality to that of another. 
Every mother knows this experience. The 
whole philosophy of selfishness is shattered by 
the first sight of a baby’s face, nay, by the first 
thought of the little life, so helpless, so depend- 
ent, yet so divine. 

IV. This is the program of the Christian 
life: Self dethroned, Christ enthroned, and 
then the adoption by us of Christ’s own stand- 
ard of values. We must care for the things he 
cared for. We must make supreme the things 


which he made supreme.—Rey. Charles C. Al- 
bertson, D. D. 


The Way, the Truth And the Life. (89) 


“T am the Way, the Truth and the Life.” 
John 14:6. 

If there are souls today like Thomas, doubt- 
ful about whither Jesus went and the way they 
are going, Christ’s reply ought to settle all such 
fears. “I am the Way, the Truth and the Life.” 
Jesus intimated, “Though I shall be absent 
from you, I will be present in the Comforter. 
I will be the way to the Father’s house. There- 
fore, follow me, and you will never be troubled. 

I. I am the Way to God, for I am God. I 
am the Way home, for I am the Home. 

II. You need not seek a terminus, but the 
eternal Way, for we are going on together for- 
ever. There can be no other way, for I am the 
Truth and the Life. 

III. What Jesus said and did in three short 
years are not only truth and life, but he is all 
the unexpressed , infinite truth and righteous- 
ness. All wisdom and knowledge find their 
source in the fastnesses of his Godhead. He 
is the Doctrine and the Life, Author and Lover; 
his lips speak what his life lives; his miracles 


witness the truth; his love imparts the truth; 
his death meets the law of truth and justice: 
He is full of grace and truth; dwelling in him 
and he in us, we realize enough of the truth 
about the future life to satisfy the soul. 

IV. Without Christ the curtain shuts down, 
the horizon is a little circle; with him it is 
limitless, evermore glorious. What is your 
life? Happy are you if you can answer, “For 
me to live is Christ; to dies is more of him, to 
be going on with him forever.’—H. W. C. 

The Power of His Name. | 

“If ye shall ask anything in my name, I will 
do it.” John 14:14. 

On a certain battlefield in the Civil War a 
soldier attended another who had fallen and 
had but a few moments to live. The dying man 
wrote on an envelope, “Dear Father, I am 
dying on the battlefield. My friend is helping 
me. If ever he should come to you, help him,” 
and signed, “For Charlie’s sake.” When the 
friend presented the note to the father, he 
threw his arms around the soldier and ex- 
claimed, “Everything I haveis yours. You may 
live in my home; you may have the aid of my 
money, my position, my all.” The magic name 
of his boy, Charlie, worked wonders. 


So when the needy soul comes to the 
heavenly Father with the matchless name of 
Jesus, he will invite you into his mansion home 
and give you the freedom of the city of God and 
of his wide universe of worlds. 

Millions have given their lives for Jesus’ 
name’s sake. They have surrendered all for 
the glory of his name. Some live for denomi- 
nation’s sake, for self-interest’s sake, for the 
sake of ease and avarice; but when we rise to 
become Godlike, we live for his Son’s sake and 
are lifted into a position of partnership with 
God. 

When Henry VIII gave Bishop Cranmer his 
signet ring, it meant that everything the king 
could do for him was at his disposal. The 
signet ring of our Lord, with the white stone 
and the wonderful name written thereon, means 
that he will supply all our needs, and that 
whatsoever we ask the Father in that Name, 
he will give it. 


Able to Keep. (41) 

“T know whom I have believed, and am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.” 2 Tim. 
Petz, 

“That which I have committed unto him” is 
literally that which has been deposited in his 
care. 

I. What kind of a “deposit” had the apostle 
made? What is included in that which I have 
committed? The words of another apostle 
answer this question. It is Peter who speaks 
of “committing the keeping of our souls to 
God in well-doing as unto a faithful Creator.” 
If there had been savings banks in Paul’s day, 
some form of the same word which he uses 
for “commit” wonld probably have been used 
to describe the act by which a depositor en- 
trusts to the bank the keeping of his money. 

II. The word for keep is a military word, 
and it implies sleepless vigilance, unfailing 
guardianship. So God would fortify our faith 
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in his keepership. What we have committed 
to him is in no jeopardy. It is absolutely safe. 
He never failed one of his children, and he 
never will. Therefore, what we commit to him 
need never be withdrawn. Wars and panics 
do not affect its safety. 


III. And what do we commit to him? Bx- 
actly what Paul committed. Health, life, tem- 
poral and eternal good, reputation, hope, all. 
Paul had enemies, and he committed them to 
God. That is the best way to deal with our 
enemies if we have any. Paul had friends, and 
he committed them to God. He had fears, and 
thus he got rid of them. He had burdens he 
could not bear, and thus they grew light. Dark 
days came to him, cold days, bleak days, but 
never a black day, for he had committed 
his days to God. Like the Psalmist, he could 
say, ‘““My times are in thy hand.” 

IV. “That day” is the day of Jesus Christ, 
the day of his victory over all things. 
day is coming, and all we have deposited with 
God, all of treasure, all of friendship, all of 
hope deferred, shall be returned to us with 
ae interest.—Rev. Charles C. Alberston, 


After Twelve Years. (42) 
“Philip findeth Nathaniel, and saith unto him, 
We have found Jesus.” John 1:45. 
A noted evangelist was once holding a series 
of services in a church whose minister was 
a man of long experience and of great ability 
and of great influence. One night as they sat 
on the platform together, the minister pointed 
out to the evangelist a man in the audience. 
“For twelve years,” he said, “I have tried to 
win that man to Christ. I have preached: to 
him so long that I sometimes find myself doing 
it almost unconsciously.” “From the pulpit?” 
asked the evangelist. ‘From the pulpit, yes.” 
“How many times have you gone to him with 
the love of God in your heart and said: ‘I 
want to see you become a child of God?’” “I 
must confess,’ said the minister, “that I have 
never spoken to him personally and directly 
concerning his salvation.” “Then,” said the 
evangelist, “perhaps he is not impregnable after 
all.” That night the evangelist, after the serv- 
ice, caught the man before he got to the door. 
And the next evening in the “after service,” in 
which so many souls have found lasting peace 
and eternal life, the man was on his knees with 
the tears streaming down his cheeks. It was 
the personal touch that did it—wWilliam T. 
McElroy. 


Conversion. (48) 
One may be walking through the woods above 
Lake Itasea, and, scarcely thinking of what he 
is doing, step across a tiny stream near where 
gushes out a pretty spring among the rocks, 
and turns toward the sunny Southland. 
Suppose he does not step across there, but 
walks on and on beside it, waiting for a better 
place or seeing no necessity of the step. And 
suppose that by and by he wants very much 
to be on the other side of the great Mississippi 
River; will it not take a great deal of effort, 
and will not the crossing make a profound im- 
pression upon his mind? Yet once over, he will 
not be any more definitely on the other side 


That , 


— 


than had he stepped across the Itasca rivulet. 

Such is the crossing we call conversion— 
when the heart of a man comes over to the 
side of the Great Leader. 

Early in life, owing to inheritance, home 
training, or Christian companionship, it is an 
easy step. It is natural; it may be taken with 
eyes looking upward. 

But the farther he goes, the wider, deeper, 
and fiercer the current that divides. Crossing 
then takes struggle and will-power and cour- 
age; and when at last accomplished, he has a 
sense of victory that forever abides in his 
consciousness. 

But even so, the mature or aged convert is no 
more on the other side than he who stepped 
lightly and light-heartedly over in the days 
of youth, who all these years has come walking 
serenely on toward the land, not of sunshine, 
but of-eternal glory—lLee McCrae. 
¥ Only Two Choices. (44) 
“Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only.” James 1:22. 

Said an old salt to tha young apprentice: 
“Aboard a man-’o-war, my lad, there’s only two 
choices. One’s duty; t’other’s mutiny.’—Rey, 
A. S. Woodburne. 


The Hindrance. 

Two Christians were visiting mission stations 
in China, and from time to time one of these 
men asked the Chinese converts what, in their 
opinion, was the greatest barrier to the spread 
of Christianity in China. Almost invariably 
the answer that came back was, “Ourselves.” 
These Chinese Christians saw true. Are we 
as severe with ourselves as they were with 
themselves? Are we ready to let Christ do 
away with the last vestige of barrier that we 
are offering to that proclamation of his love 
which he wants to make through us to others? 


The Bells of the Bible. (46) 

“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, 
buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk 
without money and without price.” Isa. 55:1. 
These Gospel bells, like those around the 
high priest’s garment, are bells of invitation. 
When the Jews heard the clash of those bells 


in the hem of the priest’s robe, they knew it was . 


an invitation to worship. That is the meaning 
of every church tower, from San Francisco to 
New York, and from London to St. Petersburg. 
It is “Come, come!” The word “come” occurs 
six hundred and forty-two times in the Bible. 
It is “Come to the supper’; Come to the 
waters”; “The Spirit and the Bride say, Come.” 
Through all sorrows, through all trials, through 
all nights of darkness, through all calamities, 
through all temptations, it rings out—‘Come! 
Come! Come:!”—T. DeWitt Talmage. 


Gone. 

“Thou hast covered all their sin.” 

Christ is the only Saviour who can deal with 
the past as well as with the present and the 
future. Among the trail-hitter converts of 
Jesus Christ in a Billy Sunday campaign of a 
few years ago, was a man of notoriously evil 
life, whose experience since his conversion has 
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been gloriously righteous. His wife, who would 
not accept his Saviour as her Saviour and Life 
recently sued for divorce. The bill of divorce, 
it is said, names almost every crime against the 
man except murder. Believing that it was not 
God’s will for him to oppose this divorce, he so 
reported to the divorce clerk, and said of the 
bill against him, “It is all true, and more. But,” 
he went on, “that man’s dead.” Aren’t you 
X. Y.?” asked the clerk in surprise, giving the 
name mentioned in the bill. ‘No,’ was the 
reply. “I’m a new man in Jesus Christ. X. 
Y.’s dead. I’m only twenty-seven months old. 
The things named in that bill are blotted out 
by the blood of the Lamb. They are not on the 
books of God at all—only on your books.” And 
he was right. The sinful past of each one of 
us can be as completely gone, this moment 
and forever, as if it never had been, through 


the cleansing blood of Jesus—Sunday School 
Times. 


\ eee Not Necessary. (48) 


A little girl in America, when she was asked 
by the church committee ag to her knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, and asked to recite her ex- 
perience, said: “I do not know if I have any 
‘experience.’ All I know is that Jesus said, 
Come unto me,’ and I came, and he said, ‘I will 
give you rest,’ and he gave me rest.” One of 
the older men said: ‘But, my dear, you do not 
seem to know much about the Slough of Des- 
pond.” She dropped a courtesy and said: 
“Please, sir, I did not come that way.’—Arthur 
T. Pierson, D. D. 


He Turned Back. (49) 
G. F. Watts’ famous picture illustrating “For 
he had great possessions” is familiar to every 
one. The artist gave this account of the rich 
young ruler. “I am doing a man’s back—little 
else but his back—to explain ‘He went away 
sorrowful, for he had great possessions.’ 
Fancy a man turning his back on Christ 
rather than give away his goods! They say his 
back looks sorry. I don’t know. It is what I 
meant his back to express.”—The Quiver. 


Father Love. (50) 
“God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son.” John 3:16. 
; At the conclusion of a Sunday evening sery- 
ice some months ago, a gentleman came to me 
to thank me for the sermon. Pointing to a 
magnificent specimen of manhood in khaki, 
with the tears trembling in his eyes and trem- 


bling in his voice he said: ‘He is only eighteen. 
He’s my only son. I never knew before the 
meaning of ‘God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son.’ I know now.” 
His only son, whom he passionately loved, for 
the sake of his country he had laid on the altar 
of sacrifice, and had enteréd somewhat into the 
meaning of God’s sagrifice when he gave his 
of the cross that we might 
aved.—A. Clark. 


Candles. (51) 

An evangelist was talking to a meeting of 
children. He brought out a row of candles on 
a board; a very long candle was at one end, a 
very short one at the other. Between the long 
one and the short one were candles of various 
heights. He said that by these candles he 
wanted to represent the grandfather, father 
and mother, boys and girls, and the baby of a 
family who never heard of Christ until a mis- 
sionary came—whom he represented by a 
lighted candle—and then they all gave their 
hearts to Jesus, and from that day loved and 
served him. He then asked which candle repre- 
sented the grandfather, the mother, and so on. 
They all thought that the tallest candle would 
be the grandfather, but he told them, ‘No, that 
stands for the baby, the youngest member of 
the family.” Presently one little boy said: “I 
know why; he has the chance to shine the 
longest for Jesus.” 


ewer Trees and Posts. 


\ Every congregation is divided into saved 
people and unsaved. I call them trees and 
posts. When you put in a tree it begins to 
grow. When you stick in a post it begins to 
lrot. We pastors have a delightful time watch- 
ling trees grow. But it is a sad business 
'watching posts decay.—Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon. 


Settled by the Ark. ~~ (58) 

“Believe in the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt 
be saved.” Acts 16:31. 

D. L. Moody told the story of a conversation 
he had with a man in Manchester. ‘Are you a 
Christian?” the evangelist had asked. “No, but 
I wish I were.’ Then Moody proceeded to 
quote passages from the Bible, but the man 
said they did not meet his case. “The fact is, 
I cannot feel that Iam saved.” “Was it Noah’s 
feelings.that saved him, or was it the ark?” 
asked Moody. The man thought a while, and 
then said, “Good night, Mr. Moody, it‘s all set- 
tled.”—Christian Herald. 


PRISON SUNDAY 


The last Sunday of October, the 31st, will be 
observed in many states as Prison Sunday. 
Sermons and addresses will be given on topics 
relating to delinquency and crime, and the re- 
lations of society to the criminal. Pastors will 
do well to deal with the moral responsibility 
of the community for the care of the wayward. 
Bach year the EXPOSITOR gives a broadside 
of suggestive material on this theme, found 
always in the October number. Many things 
are still not as they should be in our treatment 
of the criminal inside the prison and outside 


the prison. It is our duty to further all good 
movements for the reduction of crime and the 
betterment of the prisoner. There is great 
need that the public should take a more intel- 
ligent interest in the prisoners of the land. 
This is especially true of the churches. 


The churches are in a position to lead in this 
work of education and inspiration. They reach 
a large and influential body of people who 
naturally should do this work. They have 
many of the needed instrumentalities for pre- 
ventive work and for restoration, and should 
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be led to apply them. They need to be awak- 
ened. The observance of Prison Sunday will 
awaken them. 

It is difficult to estimate the results which 
have followed the use of Prison Sunday, but it 
is certain that much of the progress made in 
recent years has been due to the development 
of an intelligent and improved public senti- 
ment. The direct influence of the sermon 
preached has been supplemented by that of 
newspaper reports of pulpit utterances and by 
editorials, for when a subject reaches the stage 
where it receives the attention of the pulpit, 
the press naturally gives it space. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. 
Duty to Prisoners: ‘Remember them that 
are in bonds, as bound with them.” Heb. 13:8. 
The Prison Problem: “I was in prison and 
ye came unto me.” Matt. 25:36. 
Grinding in the Prison-House: Judges 16:21. 
The Sighing of the Prisoners: Psa. 79:11. 
Loosing the Prisoners: “The Lord looseth 
the prisoners.” Psa. 146:7. 
To Hear the Groaning of the Prisoners: Psa. 
102:20. 
Prison Hardships Mitigated: 
Prisoners Permitted to Make Defence: 
24:16; 25:8, 16. 
Joseph a Prisoner: Gen. 39:20-23. 
Peter in Prison: Acts 12:3-19. 
Prisoners Required to Labor: 
Prisoners Visited by Friends: 
Acts 24:23. 
Christian Reading Matter. (71) 
When Mr. Moody asked prisoners what he 
could do for them, they asked for something 
to read during their hours of idleness. One of 
the special efforts of his later years was to in- 
terest Christian people in sending good reading- 
matter to prisons. 
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Jer. 80220; 215 
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Judges 16:21. 
Matt. 11:2; 


Prison Schools. (72) 
Education is no substitute for character. But 
education by awakening new interests and am- 
bitions may lessen the force of some tempta- 
tions and may fit a man to do work of a better 
kind. The warden of one State prison said that 
no inmate that had learned to read and write in 
that prison had ever been returned there after 
release. So the classes, the books, and the in- 
dustrial training are an important factor. 


A Helping Hand. (73) 
A severe testing comes to the prisoner when 
he is discharged. The saloon puts temptation 
in his way. His former associates in evil are 
lying in wait for him. He very likely has little 
money for his immediate needs, and possible 
employers are suspicious of him. To slip back 
into crime is easy, and may seem almost un- 
avoidable. A helping hand, an encouraging 
word, an offer of work, at just the right moment 
will make a vast difference. Homes like Maud 
Ballington Booth’s Hope Halls offer a most 
welcome refuge for such a time of need.—Rev. 
A. W. Kelly. 


A Moral Earthquake. 

Acts 16:25-34. 
A prison is not a very likely place in which 
to establish a church. It is often A_place of 
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hard hearts; hearts calloused by sin and hearts 
calloused by indifference. But miracles hap- 
pen even in prisons. God can find a way to 
speak to every soul of man; and the way he 
found in Philippi was the earthquake method. 
People are usually ready to listen to God when 
an earthquake takes place in their lives.—Rev. 
R. P. Anderson. 


The Parole System. (75) 
Our experience with the grading and parole 
system gives us growing encouragement and 
hope for the future, because we believe we 
have hopeful and satisfying evidence that few 
men break their paroles because of the desire 
to do wrong. As a rule, the parole breaker 
heartily regrets his misstep, and frequently 
will make good if given another chance. The 
parole embodies those ethical principles of 
conduct that make for normal life and good 
character. Rationally and constructively ap- 
plied, it builds up and encourages manhood, 
and at the same time it discourages a dispo- 
sition to yield to weakening impulses that lead 
to wrong-doing.—Warden Henry Wolfer, Min- 
nesota State Prison. 


Injustice to a Boy. (76) 
Our comparatively absurd and cruel judicial 
system or laws need a complete revision to 
equity, justice and mercy. One instance that 
occurred within the last three months in Phila- 
delphia will suffice to show (amid scores of 
other instances) this important need. A boy 
was arrested there for stealing eleven cents. 
After lying in jail for eighty days awaiting trial 
he was convicted and imprisoned one year, with 
a fine also of $25. Such a travesty of justice is 
a crime, the shame of any Christian civilization. 
Innocent witnesses also, who can find no bail, 
are imprisoned for months to the ruin of life 
and character.—Henry M. Hall. 


Juvenile Offenders. (77) 
“It is a sad and at the same time important 
thing,” writes Judge Ben B. Lindsey, “that the 
increase of crime is largely among the youth 
of this nation. Facts and figures in this re- 
spect come almost like blows to remind us of 
our responsibility, and to suggest our short- 
sightedness.” 


Iniquities of the Fee System. (78) 

“The testimony from all parts of the land,” 
declares the special report submitted to the 
American Prison Association, ‘demonstrates 
that the fee system tends to injustice, to false 
imprisonment, to delay of trials, to plunder of 
the public treasury, coming and going, in and 
out, to partisan corruption, to official robbery, 
to the defilement of the character of the agents 
of justice.” 

A conception of the ease with which men en- 
tirely innocent may be railroaded to a southern 
convict camp may be gained by a perusal of 
the following affidavit made by a deputy sheriff 
of Florala, Alabama, in which he says: “The 
state or county pays me nothing. I make be- 
tween $5,000 and $7,000 a year. This is in re- 
ward for negroes who are needed for work. I 
can take up anybody on suspicion.” 

(Continued.) 
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COSTLY LIVING AND CHEAP RELIGION 
REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT. D. D. 


Text: “The king said unto Nathan the 
prophet, See now, I dwell in a house of cedar, 
but the ark of God dwelleth in curtains.” 2 
Sam. 7:2. 


This is a most striking contrast to which 
the great king had just awakened. He him- 
self was dwelling in a house which, in splen- 
did proportions and completeness of equip- 
ment, was the glory of the land. But the 
house in which the ark of the Lord was rest- 
ing was a frail, shifting, precarious tent of 
the fields. The selfward side of life expressed 
itself in cedars; the Godward side of life en- 
shrined itself in curtains. The selfward side 
was costly, the Godward side was cheap. That 
which directly related to the eternal interests 
was tabernacled in common linen; the worldly 
interests were clothed in silver and gold. The 
contrast is just that of expensive living and 
cheap religion. 


Now, this old-world contrast suggests many 
lines of fruitful meditation which are perti- 
nent to our modern life. 

I. This is very evident in the contrast which 
prevails between the nature of our homes and 
the character of many of our churches. The 
one is symbolized by the cedar and the other 
by the curtain. To the one we give our best, 
and to the other the second best. In music 
and in art, we demand the excellent for our 
homes; but we are often contented with the 
commonplace in the house of God. And, truth 
to say, many people so consistently relegate 
the secondary to their church, that they have 
come to attach almost a sacred value to the 
common and the unimpressive, and .to regard 
it as specially hallowed and sanctified. They 
have made a grace of the ugly, and a virtue of 
the imperfect and incomplete. 

II. It is evident that the contrast also pre- 
vails between our domestic and our civic 
apathy and indifference. We insist upon our 
domestic affairs being well managed and or- 
derly, inviting and nourishing, while civic af- 
fairs go unheeded and are allowed to persist 
as best they may. Homeward we are intense; 
cityward we are lax and loose. Homeward we 
are ardent; cityward we are lukewarm and 
cool. There is order at home; but riot may 
run unheeded in the next street. 

III. And certainly the contrast prevails be- 
tween our home-enthusiasm and the lukewarm- 
ness of our ministries to the foreign field. The 
religious privileges into which we are born 
are rich and bountiful. Ours is the knowledge 

of the secret of eternal life and light and hope. 
Our liberties are airy and roomy, and our feet 
stand in a large place. Yes, ours is “a house 
of cedar,” a strong house, “a house of defense 
to dwell in.” But beyond the homeland, priv- 
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ilege is scanty and liberties are few. Fear and 
superstition are rampant, and religious life 
trembles in a very fragile and uncertain tent. 
In the rude tempests of life, the heart is stilled 
and sickened with fear, and the tent-pegs are 
often pegged from their holdings. It is the 
old contrast. } 


IV. But it is not along these lines that I 
want to place the emphasis of our lesson today. 
I want to observe the more particular bearing 
of the text upon the selfward and Godward 
side of the individual life. There are multi- 
tudes of men who put their best into the self- 
ward of life. Amid the alternatives of major 
and minor purposes it is the major which is 
impoverished. The Godward side is the cheap 
side. On the selfside they take infinite pains; 
on the Godward side anything will do. 


Here, then, is a very certain standard of 
judgment. How much do we invest on the 
Godward side? Our religion is valuable, and 
comes to be valued according to what we spend 
upon it. That is true even on the lowest 
planes of life. We value a thing in propor- 
tion to the money we pay for it; but it is also 
true on the higher plane. Liberty was infin- 
itely precious to our fathers, because it bore 
the marks of sacrifice. It was ecrimsoned with 
the red stain of their own blood. We are in- 
clined to hold our liberties cheaply because 
they cost us nothing. 

It is even so with the highest ministries of 
religion itself. If we give our religion “the 
leavings’—the leavings of our time and 
strength—then our religion will become a thing 
‘left.’ If we give it our best, it will rear 
itself as the most exalted presence in our life. 

Well, then, how much have we investéd on 
the Godward side? Have we invested only as 
much as would purchase a curtain, or have 
we secured the strength of cedars? How much 
capital have we sunk in the cause of the King- 
dom? I am not using the word “capital” in 
the poor and paltry sense of money. Money, 
after all, is the poorest stuff in our locker. 
There is finer capital than that in our inher- 
itance, and how much of this have we ex- 
pended on the diviner side of our life? Let 
the question be made more pertinent still. 

V. How much energy of thought do we in- 
vest on the Godward side? Try to realize the 
vast expenditure of thought in other realms. 
Think how much thought is invested in the 
getting of money, and in the pursuits of carnal 
pleasure, and in the quest of knowledge and 
of wisdom. And think, too, of the amazing 
ingenuity employed in the quest. Men are 
busy inventing all sorts of contrivances to 
make these things their own possession. And 
then turn from all these to the Godward as- 


pect of human life! Is it not like passing from 
a strong cedar to a frail curtain, from a ten- 
acious fiber to a brittle thread? How little 
thought men give to their religion! 


I am not now speaking of the mere study 
of theology, but of the quest of a godly life. 
Many a man delights in theological subtleties 
who is engaged in no commanding crusade for 
the nobilities of a sanctified life. It is of the 
higher quest that I now speak, and I declare 
that there are multitudes of men who invest 
stores of thought-capital in the realms I have 
named, but little or next to nothing in the quest 
of goodness and holy fellowship and nearness 
of intimacy with their God. What we need in 
our day is a revision of our investments and a 
more lavish expenditure of thought on the God- 
ward side of it. 


VI. And let me ask again, how much will- 
power do we expend on the God-side? Does 
the contrast find expression in the old sym- 
bolism of cedar and curtain? Take one side of 
a man’s life; his will pounds away like a pow- 
erful motor. Take another side; his will is as 
weak and forceless as an anemic pulse. On 
one side his energy is like a mill-stream; on 
the other, the energy trickles like a rivulet in 
time of drought. 


This is a most extraordinary phenomenon in 
human life. There is one room in our life 
where there is engine-power enough for any- 
thing; in another room there is not enough 
power to give birth to even a sluggish motion. 
Particularly is this manifest in the selfward 
and the Godward side of life. We grasp busi- 
ness, but we only tickle religion. And so the 
Godward side of really strong men, hangs 
loose and limp as a curtain, while these busi- 


ness relationships are strong as cedars. The 
explanation of many a religious failure is 
“want of capital.” Men need to invest more 
“will” in the realm of their religion. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God . with all 
thy strength.” “Bring unto the Lord glory 
and strength.” It is needful to put as much 
will-power in the quest of godliness as in the 
pursuit of wealth. 


VII. And lastly, how much of sacrifice have 
we on the Godward side? What is the extent 
of our contribution to the general cause of the 
Kingdom? Is it niggardly or bountiful? Does 
it find a fitting symbol in the costly cedar or 
in the tawdry curtain? What is our offering 
in the matter of time? There are many people 
who will give money to the Kingdom, but who 
refuse the costlier gift of time. They want all 
their time for their business and their pleas- 
ures. These realms shall have the cedar, the 
other realm may have the curtain. 

And what do we give in the matter of sym- 
pathy? I am not referring to thin, diluted, 
bloodless sentimentality, but sympathy with 
passion at its heart, sympathy pulsing with 
pang and pain. Do we make any contribution 
of this kind, or is our sympathy the nerveless 
process in which there is no blood transaction, 
and in which the heart remains unbroken? Is 
our sympathy cheap, or is it red with costly 
sacrifice? 

All these are searching questions, which 
each man may apply to his own heart. We 
know where the capital power of our life is 
primarily invested and we know what is the 
extent of our speculation in the Kingdom of 
our God. Let every man take the inquiry into 
his own spirit and answer it in the secret place 
of the Most High. 


THE FINE ART OF GETTING ON 
REV. WALLACE BASSETT, D. D. 


Text: Acts 28:3. “And when Paul had 
gathered a bundle of sticks and laid them on 
the fire.” 


Getting on is a fine art and man has been 
a long time learning what he knows about it. 
His knowledge as yet lacks a great deal of 
being complete. When he started he had it 
all to learn. 


It took him centuries to learn how to “get 
on” with nature. He used to be afraid of dark- 
ness, the lightning, the sea, wild beasts and 
many of the forces of nature. He has since 
learned to harness these forces and now com- 
pels them to do his bidding. He has learned 
that darkness is for rest and sleep, the light- 
ning but a manifestation of a force in nature 
capable of service, the sea a channel of com- 
munication .and a source of protection, and 
that even the beasts of the field he is able to 
conquer and use. 

It has also taken him a long time to learn 
how to “get on” with God and with self; nor 
can we say he has finished in this. But he 
has one very important lesson yet to learn 
about “getting on,” viz., how to “get on” with 


mental principle of a goodly life—do not warm 
by a fire you are unwilling to help to keep 
burning. When you fully learn this lesson 
you will‘ have mastered the fine art of .“get- 
ting on.” 

Paul had appealed unto Caesar and was on 
his way to Rome. The ship on which he 
sailed suffered wreck at a place where two 
seas met. By means of planks and broken 
pieces of the ship the passengers were enabled 
to get to the land on the Melita island. The 
barbarous people received them quite cordially, 
and built up a fire for their comfort. It was 
at this time that Paul, not perhaps from com- 
pulsion, but more from habit of life, makes a 
contribution of fuel to the common source of 
their comfort. 


This is a principle of supreme importance, 
for the simple reason that man has not and 
can not live alone. Life is a complex thing, 
and more so now than ever before. The more 
complex it becomes the more necessary is it 
that we learn this principle of Paul about 
living together. The world today is quite 
small because of invention and discovery, and 


folks. Paul teaches us this lesson in our text. what one member does affects all other mem- 
This very simple deed gives voice to this funda- bers. Some years ago a man in. Chicago got 
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a corner on wheat, and bread went up two 


cents per loaf on the streets of, Tokio, Japan. . 


So complex our life and interwoven our activi- 
ties that one’s service has very little signifi- 
cance unless it be virtually related to the 
service of all others. 

This principle of life has biblical and Chris- 
tian endorsement, and therefore should be ac- 
cepted by all. Paul voiced such a principle 
and Christ himself taught it. It is hinted at 
even in the Old Testament. Paul plainly 
taught the Thessalonians that if they were to 
share the comforts and benefits of a common 
good they must be contributors to the same, 
in the words, “for even when we were with 
you, this we commanded you, that if any would 
not work neither should he eat.” He also said 
to the Romans that he was a debtor to all men, 
regardless of race, social distinction, wealth 
or learning. Jesus told the doctor of the law 
that he should love his neighbor as himself. 
Or that he should do that which would result 
in good not only to himself, but to his neigh- 
bor. In the settlement of the tribes in the 
promised land the two tribes remaining on the 
east side of Jordan were admonished by Moses 
that in case of a common danger they were to 
share the burden of defense, or be sure their 
sins would find them out. 

This principle is also democratic, and funda- 
mental in the life of our nation. Our govern- 
ment is one by the people as well as for the 
people. In the great struggle for liberty we 
have the democratic draft which compels all 
alike regardless of wealth or position to share 
in the protection of a country whose liberty 
all enjoy. In a real democracy all must serve 
who are being served, and if they will not do 
this willingly, the government certainly has 
the right to compel them to do it. In Germany 
the Kaiser and his six sons keep quite out of 
danger and have even been known to ride in 
Red Cross cars as a means of safety. But on 
the other hand, we see the sons of ex-presi- 
dents and cabinet members going into battle 
and facing danger and death by the side of 
day laborers. This democratic draft applies 
to institutions as well as individuals. Every 
corporation whose prestige and wealth has 
been gained in this land must make its contri- 
bution. If it can not contribute something 
that helps, and gives only evil, as the saloon 
does, then it forfeits its right to an existence 
and the government says, “You cannot warm 
by my fire, for you put no fuel on it.” 

This principle is being recognized today as 
the only world principle worth fighting for. 
The forces across the seas were in deadly 
combat. The result of this combat settles the 
question as to whether the warming fires of 
liberty for the whole world are to continue to 
burn. Had we remained out longer we should 
have been content to warm by the fires that 
we did not help to keep burning. 

This principle, if adopted and followed, will 
settle all contentions in the industrial world. 
Dr. Cairns says, “The crying need of our age 
in the industrial sphere is the deepening and 
diffusion of the sense of the common good.” 
Capital and labor will quarrel no longer when 
they both add fuel to the fire that warms both 
ns them. It will settle the question of educa- 
tion. 


Church life should be lived by this principle, 
and then all difficulties will be removed. 
Church members are a company of spiritual 
slackers if they are willing to be comforted by 
the ministries of the church, and then to re- 
frain from doing their part in making the 
church life a success. The Chinese gentleman 
of the past’ who showed you his long finger- 
nails as proof of the contention that he did not 
work, is a pattern of the days gone, we hope 
forever. If this principle is carried a bit fur- 
ther, we see the non-church member, who 
lives in a good community, which community 
is good because churches are there, is honor 
bound to take care of the churches. Other- 
wise he warms by a fire, his home and his 
family warm by a fire that they do not help 
to keep burning. “We are so much, have so 
much, and owe so much.” 


One can not carry this heaven-given admon- 
ition to its full fruitage without meeting op- 
position. Paul picked up a viper in the bundle 
of sticks he contributed to the flame, and it 
held on to his hand. Quite often there are 
hidden and venomous opponents to our follow- 
ing out the dictates of this principle. The 
viper of selfishness will offer strenuous op- 
position by saying, “Take care of number one,” 
or “Charity begins at home,” or “If you do not 
look after your own interests, no one else 
will,” or “The fittest only survive and the weak- 
est must die.” This same opposition was 
offered to our Saviour’s life course in the fast- 
nesses of the wilderness, where Satan begged 
him to look after his own interests. It hap- 
pened again when Peter tried to turn him 
away from the cross, but he overcame. Self- 
ease may get in our way. Because of it we 
may speak the language of the mistletoe—‘I 
shall not bother to grow a trunk or to labor- 
iously connect myself with the earth. I shall 
simply suck my strength from the branches of 
the oak.” We call such a plant a parasite. 
There are human parasites. 


In carrying out this great principle we have 
the assistance of God, unseen but neverthe- 
less real and mighty. God came down and 
made Paul immune to the sting of the serpent; 
so he is willing to give us the strength of his 
presence and power, when we endeavor to do 
his will. “I am with you alway’”—when? 
When you are trying to make a contribution 
to the common good—that is, “preaching the 
Gospel to every creature.” Moses endured, as 
he added to the warmth of real religion whose 
God had protected him in his unique cradle, 
for he looked to One Invisible. No Jean Val- 
jean or Ben Hur lives a life except God stand- 
eth behind the shadows keeping watch above 
his own. 


In obeying this holy impulse we “get on” 
with folks, and not only so, but “get on” with 
them to influence them for good. Paul was 
honored more highly because God showed all 
the people that he was with him. God help us 
to so make our life contribution to the com- 
mon good, that the world will be influenced 
for good. 


Cash Paid for Old Stereopticon Lenses. 12-inch 
focus especially desired. Send your lens. We 
will examine and make you an offer. MeIntosh 
Stereopticon Co., 30 Randolph St., E. Chicago. 
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The Man Who Forgot—Communion Sermon 
REV. EDGAR DEWITT JONES, D. D. 


Text: “Yet did not the chief butler remem- 
ber Joseph, but forgot him.” Gen. 40:23. 


These verses are from the heart of the in- 
comparable story of Joseph. They bear upon a 
singular episode of that famous character’s 
life, and they paint the picture of a man who 
forgot. Young Joseph was cast into prison on 
a false charge, but even in prison it was im- 
possible to subdue him. He was a man of in- 
fluence among the other prisoners, and the 
keeper committed their welfare into Joseph’s 
hands. It came to pass that the King’s chief 
butler and chief baker were also cast into 
prison and that they had each a peculiar dream 
which sore perplexed them. Seeing their coun- 
tenances troubled, Joseph asked the reason. 
They told him of their dreams and Joseph gave 
them the interpretations. He told the chief 
butler that his dream signified his restoration 
to Pharaoh’s favor; and the chief baker that 
his dream foreshadowed the loss of his life. 

Of the chief butler Joseph made a very 
natural and reasonable request. He asked that 
when the butler regained his liberty and his 
office that he remember him and make mention 
of his case to the king that he might be re- 
leased from an unjust imprisonment. In due 
season the chief butler was restored to his 
high position; but alas! he forgot Joseph, who 
remained a prisoner two years longer. Then 
Pharaoh dreamed a dream that greatly dis- 
turbed him. He slept and dreamed again, a 
second dream that added to the perplexity oc- 
casioned by the first. The king’s wise men and 
soothsayers were assembled, but none could in- 
terpret the dream. At this critical juncture 
the chief butler presented himself before the 
king, saying: “I do remember my faults this 
day.” Then he recounted to Pharaoh Joseph’s 
interpretation of his dream and that of the 
chief baker. Straightway the king sent for 
Joseph, who made himself ready, appeared be- 
fore Pharaoh, heard his dream and interpreted 
it fully. Furthermore, he advised the king 
wisely as to his future policy with regard to 
the fulfillment of certain events forecasted by 
his interpretation. From that very hour high 
honor and position were conferred upon 
Joseph. He was made second to the king him- 
self in authority, and his fame spread through- 
out the land. 


It is not Joseph who engages our thoughts 
in this study, but instead the strange conduct 
of the man whom he had befriended. How ac- 
count for such conduct? 


I. Why did the butler forget Joseph? Was 
it because his tasks had so accumulated that 
all his time was taken in gaining that which 
was lost while he was a prisoner? Is it pos- 
sible to excuse him on the grounds that Joseph 
was crowded entirely out of his mind because 
of manifold and exacting duties? Hardly! 
One cannot conceive of any man under any 
circumstances so placed as to permit even 
onerous and continuous round of duties to 
crowd out the recognition of such kindness as 
Joseph did the chief butler. 

Did the butler ignore Joseph because of any 


fear he may have had of the king? Was he 
fearful that by calling attention to Joseph’s 
case he would jeopardize his own position or 
possibly his life? That is possible. Did the 
chief butler fail Joseph because he disliked to 
be put under obligation to him and therefore 
repudiated the obligation when freedom was 
secured? Perhaps. Or still again, was the 
chief butler one such who believed himself to 
be a superior being, accepted every favor as a 
matter of course, and dismissed straightway 
any sense of obligation from his mind? That 
may have been the case. 


These are interesting questions, although we 
cannot answer them. We do not know pre- 
cisely why the butler forgot Joseph, but we 
may be sure that it was not because of a poor 
memory. A man may forget to mail a letter 
for his wife, to return a book or umbrella, and 
charge the same to poor memory; but when a 
man forgets a kindness done him, a faulty mem- 
ory is not the reason, be sure of that! The 
chief butler’s sin was thoughtlessness, and that 
is the commonest sin in all the world. 


II. What a family of forgetters the human 
race is! How numerous are the thoughtless, 
the negligent, and the careless! “I didn’t 
think.” “I forgot.” “I was thoughtless.” Are 
not these confessions of not only thousands but 
literally millions of mortals? The sin of 
thoughtlessness is a manifest weakness of hu- 
manity. How prone we are to forget one an- 
other! We make numerous promises that we 
never fulfill. We announce plans that iwe 
never carry out. How often we forget those 
nearest and dearest of earth! Friends sepa- 
rate and vow to keep up a regular correspond- 
ence. For a while letters are interchanged 
each week, then a month intervenes, then they 
come and go intermittently, then rarely, and 
finally cease altogether. Not infrequently I 
meet a mother, or father, who informs me that 
somewhere out in the wide world, just where 
they know not, they have a son from whom 
they have not heard for years. Once in a great 
while it is a daughter, and alas! far away, who 
has forgotten the old home. Forgotten! What 
a pathetic word! 


III. How we forget God! As children we 
remembered him. He seemed nearby then. 
We saw him in the beauty of the spring morn- 
ing. We traced his countenance in the clouds. 
We beheld him in the glory of a starlit winter 
night. We heard him in the wind of the tree- 
tops and we listened to his melody in the 
weird, wild note of the water fowls. We heard 
him in the music of the surf beating on the 
rocky shores. We sensed his ‘presence when 
mother sang her lullaby or father with patri- 
archal grace read from the Holy Book or lifted 
his voice in prayer. 

Alas, how many people forget God. There 
are hundreds in our own city today who have 
forgotten the heavenly Father. They remem- 
ber sport; they remember business; they re- 
member society; but they forget God. They 
know the latest play, but they do not know 
God. They never pray; they néver read the 
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Scriptures; they never read a religious book; 
they never attend a service in the house of 
God unless it be a funeral of friend or neigh- 
bor. So far as they are concerned God is as 
though he were not. They are strangers to 
the still, sad music of humanity, a note which 
none hear until they listen to God. 

IV. How we forget Jesus Christ our Sav- 
iour! We remember the thrilling story of 
Columbus discovering America. We forget the 
wondrous narrative of Jesus’ rediscovery of 
God. We remember Alexander, who wept for 
more worlds to destroy. We forget Jesus who 
shed tears because Jerusalem refused to be 
saved. We remember Washington at Valley 
Forge. We forget Jesus in Gethsamene. We 
remember Mad Anthony Wayne storming the 
heights at Stony Point. We forget Jesus with 
his calm countenance set like flint toward 
Jerusalem. 

How prone we are to forget the three years 
of Jesus’ public ministry, his matchless teach- 
ing, his habits of constant communion with the 
Father, his love for little children, his affection 
for the outcast, his complete freedom from 
artificial standards, his sympathy with the 
common people, the stroke upon stroke which 
fell so tragically the last few days of his 
earthly career, his betrayal by Judas, his denial 
by Peter, his makeshift trial, the cruel blows 
in his face, the mockery and spitting upon 
him, the scourging, the sorrowful way to Cal- 
vary, the spikes driven through his hands and 
feet to the timbers of the cross, the lifting of 
him up to hang between two robbers, the same 
exposure and degradation, the three hours of 
darkness, the great heart-breaking cry—‘‘My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?”— 
the descent from the cross, the burial, the seal- 
ing of the tomb, the women weeping at the 
sepulcher; then lo! the young man in white, 
the empty tomb, and the Christ victorious over 
the grave and regnant evermore. How prone 
we are to forget the Life of lives, the Wonder 
of wonders! 

Oh, we are a family of forgetters! We belong 
to the great company of the thoughtless, and 
the sin of thoughtlessness is the most frequent 
occurrence in all the world. ‘Yet did not the 
chief butler remember Joseph, but forgot him.” 
The chief butler and you and I have much in 
common. 

V. There came a day of awakening for the 
chief butler. For two years he restrained him- 
self and stilled the voice of conscience. For 
various reasons he forgot Joseph. Then came 
his sovereign’s suffering. No one could in- 
terpret this strange dream. O, if Joseph were 
only known to the monarch! The windows of 
the palace were darkened. The servants tip- 
toed through the hallways. The atmosphere 
was heavy with gloom. Oh, if someone could 
only interpret the king’s dream! The sooth- 
sayers and astrologers had failed. 

Then, thank God! the chief butler came to 
himself. He presented himself before the 
king, saying: “I do remember my faults this 


day.” Then he told the story of Joseph in 
prison. From that time on I fancy the chief 
butler could sleep better at night. From that 
time on a new power ca o his life. He 
had confessed his sin of oughtlessness and 
made amends to the ability. He 
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spoke out; he made a plea for Joseph. Joseph 
was rewarded. Pharaoh was pleased. For the 
chief butler the long night rolled away and 
daybreak was everywhere. 


VI. If the sin of thoughtlessness be the 
most common in the world, thank God the hour 
of awakening is not infrequent and many are 
the means utilized to make us think. Some- 
times bereavement with its sombreness and 
its heart pangs tends to make us thoughtful. 
The mystery of death sometimes banishes, as 
day the night, the careless and thoughtless 
and indifferent attitude of men and women. 
Sometimes the veriest trifle—a snatch of song 
unheard for many years, the fragrance of a 
flower, the touch of a child’s hand, the sound 
of a voice, the note of a bird. Sometimes an 
apparent incident strangely stirs us up by way 
of remembrance, and like the chief butler we 
confess, “This day I remember my faults.” 


In no realm of life is the tendency of thought- 
lessness so relentless and strong as in the 
spiritual. Thus the Bible, from beginning to 
end, in history, in law, in prayers, in parable, 
in prophecy, in proverb, line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little, 
strives to put us in remembrance of our duty 
to God and man. The “remember texts” of the 
Bible are many and exceedingly eloquent. In 
the bold and brilliant parable of Lazarus and 
the rich man there flashed out like forked light- 
ning the awful words of Abraham to one whose 
sin was that of thoughtlessness. “Son, re- 
member!” In a solemn passage Jesus uses an 
allusion dark with tragedy. “Remember Lot’s 
wife.” Writing from prison, and perhaps 
chained to a soldier while he dictated a letter, 
St. Paul writes to the Colossians, “Remember 
my bonds.” To Timothy he writes, “Remember 
Jesus Christ.” Especially significant is Peter’s 
reference in his second Epistle to the need of 
reminding his hearers lest the sin of thought- 
lessness be their undoing. Thus he writes: 
“And I think right as long as I am in this tab- 
ernacle to stir you up by putting you in re- 
membrance.” 


VII. The church is God’s great means of 
putting us in remembrance of our duty to him 
and to one another. Consider its mighty 
memorial institutions and its monuments of 
grace. Look at its ordinances—baptism, a 
memorial of the death, and burial, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ; a symbol of the be- 
liever’s death to sin and resurrection to a new 
life in Jesus; the Lord’s Supper, instituted 
by Christ for his disciples. Of this institution 
he said, ‘This do in remembrance of me.” The 
loaf, emblematic of Jesus’ body; the fruit of 
the vine, emblematic of his life blood; the one 
marred for us, the other shed that we might 
live. Moreover, this memorial supper is a re- 
minder of our identity with Christ’s body and 
the spiritual food we may feed our souls upon 
daily. The Lord’s Day itself is an ever-recur- 
ring reminder of Christ, his triumph over the 
grave, his victory over sin. Upon all sides 
God has beset us, behind and before with re- 
minders of his goodness and love. How can 
we be thoughtless, heedless, and indifferent, 
save at the peril of our immortal souls? It 
becomes us every one to say with the chief 
butler, “This day do I remember my faults.” 


TELLING LIES 


Story Sermon for the Children by Rev. Alfred Barratt 


There is an old English proverb that says 
a lie has no legs.” This simply means that 
a lie cannot be of any use to anyone along the 
journey of life. Telling lies is an instrument 
which Satan gives to boys and girls to use in 
the advancement of the kingdom of night. It 
is an instrument to tear down the walls of 
justice—righteousness and truth. But all good 
boys and girls never use this destructive in- 
strument because they know that it will bring 
them sorrow—failure—and utter defeat in the 
end. 

We read in the Book of Proverbs in the 
twelfth chapter of the 22nd verse, “Lying lips 
are an abomination to the Lord but they that 
deal truly are his delight.” I do not know 
of anybody who has any faith in, or any re- 
spect for, a person who tells lies. Even the 
very people who tell lies themselves seem to 
despise others who are not truthful. It is a 
fact beyond contradiction that all through the 
ages there is nothing mentioned in the pages 
of history about any person or persons who 
did not respect a truthful man. But we do 
read over and over again instances of great 
men who were false being brought low and 
disgraced. 

Telling lies undermines character. It is a 
dangerous practice, and has ruined many a 
boy and many a man. Telling the truth every 
time and all the time lays the foundation of a 
good character; it is the only sure way to the 
hall of fame, and the palace of prosperity. 

It is always best to tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth. I know it is always hard for a 
boy to tell the truth the first time, but when 
you have told it you have won the victory and 
that will end it. Then, again, there is some- 
thing else; it will be easier for you to tell the 
truth the second and the third time, and every 
other time. A boy is never lashed by his con- 
science when he speaks the truth. 

I remember several years ago having a ride 
on a “Bob” sleigh, and when we had reached 
the bottom of the hill I was standing talking 
with the other boys when another “Bob” sleigh 
came down with great speed and struck me 
right on the shin bone and made a big black 
bruise. My word, it did sting! Well, a lie is 
just like that—it stings you and makes a big 
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black bruise on your soul. It not only stings, 
but it stuns you, and you are less noble and 
have less respect for yourself—then you feel 
ashamed and wish you had told the truth. 


The soul is very sensitive and refined, but 
when it has been bruised by sin it becomes 
hardened and loses its fine feeling. When I 
lived in England there was an iron foundry in 
the town where I lived, and flakes of soot 
would fall from the tall chimneys and light 
on my collar and cuffs, and even on my face, 
and when I tried to wipe them off there would 
come a long black smear. Lies make black 
smears on your soul just like that. Let me 
tell you a story abott Abraham Lincoln. One 
day when Abraham Lincoln was a boy he was 
out in the lane, carrying an axe, when his step- 
sister ran behind him playfully and leaped 
upon his shoulders and began to dig her knees 
into his back. This brought Abraham to the 
ground and caused him to drop the axe he was 
carrying right on her ankle and made a big 
cut there. While he was carefully bandaging 
up the wound he asked her what she should 
tell her mother when she reached home. “That 
I cut it with the axe,” said his sister. “Yes, 
that’s the truth, but it is not all the truth; 
you tell the whole truth.” She promised him 
she would and when she told her mother all 
about it she cheerfully forgave her. 

Lincoln was a great man—he was honest 
and truthful, and after he was killed someone 


said: “Abe was the best boy I ever saw or 
expect to see.” People could always rely 
upon his word whenever he said ‘Yes” or 


“No” just once. That kind of respect does not 
come from telling the truth now and then, or 
telling a lie occasionally—that kind of respect 
and confidence .comes from telling the truth 
every time and all the time. Remember God 
is watching and listening to everything we do 
or say, and he is always proud of an honest 
and truthful boy. 


Speak the truth, boys; speak the truth, 
And let your hearts be true to God. 
Stand for the right, boys, in your youth. 

A coward lies and fears the rod. 
Speak the truth, boys; dare to be true, 
And life will bring success to you. 


OUR SOLDIER DEAD 
A Soldier’s Memorial Sermon—Rev. E. L. Waldorf, D. D. 


[A funeral sermon delivered at the First 
Methodist Church, Cleveland, O., by Dr. E. L. 
Waldorf, pastor of the church, when the body 
of one of the members of the church who had 
lost his life in the allied cause was brought 
home for burial.] 

We are conscious of conflicting emotions this 
hour, Our hearts are filled with sorrow when 
we think of this tragedy. The sorrow is, how- 
ever, tempered by all the consolations offered 
by the Gospel of Christ, for our brother was 
a noble Christian; and by all the patriotic 
zeal which swells up in our hearts, because 
this man counted not his life dear unto him- 


self, in order that he might be numbered 
among those who sacrifice themselves that 
life may be secure and liberty safe the world 
around. 

He was a hero. Life today is keyed to the 
heroic. Not to reach, or seek to reach, this 
exalted plane of living in a world full to the 
sky of heroism, is to be out of tune as truly 
as a poor singer off key in a. great chorus. 


The lad in kh is on the key. He has 
turned aside nou ca “er with its 
honors and e , and the comforts and 
companionsh to accept hardship, 


pain and pos 


fe or limb, to render 
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a vital and unselfish service. 

The soldiers and sailors of the Allied Army, 
the workers connected with the Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and other church 
and uplift organizations, following the gleam 
of the Christ-like spirit and animated by the 
loftiest and holiest ideals, quite naturally are 
in tune. The masses, though less conspicuous 
in their service, are on the same key with the 
others, if in faithfully doing their “bit,” they 
make that “bit” their best. Driven by this 
spirit some face the Hun on a foreign battle 
field, others meet the hardships of the non-spec- 
tacular at home as they practice economies, 
face the propagandists in the little group, 
champion unpopular but righteous causes, face 
loss, separation and death, or relinquish old 
forms and old associations and old ideals, as 
they bravely meet the new and trying situations 
open-eyed and unafraid. 


He Knew the econ snl of Christ In 
Suffering. 

Some come to know the joy of fellowship 
with the Christ in his experiences at Geth- 
semane and Calvary, as they undauntedly face 
the every day tasks, others, returning wounded 
from the battle field, achieve the glory of’ 
building a new and better life on the ruins 
and ashes of the old one. The old occupation 
and the old scheme of life was swept away, 
but the unconquerable spirit will force a 
tolerable and worthy and workable readjust- 
ment. Some who went away a prop upon 
which to lean, return heroes who need a 
prop to lean upon. Be it so, these heroes 
with strong hearts and invincible purposes will 
find a way of life or make one. They have 
found a joy in sorrow, a secret balm for pain. 
Others, like our departed brother, have paid 
the last full measure of devotion. 


He Knew the Meaning of Sacrifice. 

Our brother by voluntarily turning aside 
from all other opportunities and calls and go- 
ing in response to his country’s need, met, 
to the limit of his ability, the needs of the 
present hour so far as they touched him and 
he saw them. It remains for those of us who 
loved him to meet in similar spirit the special 
needs of the hour. Among those needs is that 
of winning the war. That comes first. Noth- 
ing else matters so much. We are on our 
Way either toward a new world wherein 
dwelleth righteousness, or on a backward path 
which leads down to the level of the cave 
man, and beyond. Defeat in this war means 
turning the clock of time backward for a 
thousand years and more. The spirit of the 
cave man aided by modern invention and in- 
telligence would make this earth a hell. 

He Was a Patriot. 

To win this war demands one hundred per 
cent Americanism: a patriotism which will 
help us to discern which way God is going, 
in order that we may help get the obstacles 
out of the way; a clear vision of that for which 
we fight; a poise which will not permit emo- 
tions or circumstances to sweep us off from 
our feet, or divert us from the ed which 
we have’ set before us as a natio: 
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the world. We may now secure some needed 
reforms for which the world has long been 
anxious. We may now demonstrate true demo- 
eracy, and break down those barriers which 
must be done away with in order that its 
efficiency may be demonstrated. We may now 
demonstrate the essentials of Christianity and 
consider it no longer as a problem to be solved 
in the study, but as the solution of the great 
problems of life. We may now express prac- 
tical Christian sympathy, which is love in 
action. 

To meet these needs and to use these oppor- 
tunities in the heroic spirit manifested by the 
one we honor and mourn today, will be easier 
for us all if we get aright the message of the 
hour as did he. 

The Message of the Hour. 

The message is one of growing optimism. 
We believe in God and feel that right must 
prevail. We are sufficiently discerning to 
check up some blessed results which have al- 
ready been achieved by the struggle, and faith 
and hope combine to so read the future as to 
move into it with confidence, 

There is a new emphasis upon the funda- 
mentals. The fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of the race, the saviourhood of Christ, 
the immortality of the soul. These Christian 
ideals and doctrines were luminous in our 
brother’s career and are basic in every mes- 
sage of comfort in this hour. Another message 
of and for the present hour is that of prepara- 
tion. We were not prepared for war. We 
must be prepared for peace when it comes so 
that we may mold public sentiment and re- 
build the new world on a higher plane and 
after a more efficient manner. 

Another message is, “God with us.” Our 
soldier’s letters to his immediate relatives ex- 
pressed his satisfaction, which was shared 
by them, in that the same God was near them 
here and at the same time with him there. 
They never felt themselves very far apart, 
because they could always reach each other 
over the telephone of prayer, around by the 
way of Heaven. 


He Found Great Consolation In the Gospel. 

His special chapter was the fourteenth 
chapter of St. John, wherein Christ comforts 
his disciples over his approaching death. 
When Jesus went away he told his disciples 
that they might be comforted, that they were 
not victims of blind chance, for one who was 
infinitely wise and just and powerful and good 
would guide and guard them. He told them 
that he had gone to prepare for them an eternal 
abiding place, and would return for them; 
that he would send to them a Comforter, who 
would guide them into all truth; and that they 
might know his peace, which was not depend- 
ent upon any outward change or circumstance. 
He whispers to us the same message today. 


Suggested Scripture rendings for a Soldier’s 
Funeral or Memorial Service. 
eres 4:7-8; Eph. 6:10-17; Rev. 7:18-17; Rev. 
3:10-13 
Quotable at Soldiers’ Funerals. 
Dead at His Post. 
“Dead at his post of duty! 
What finer eulogy? All the boast 
Of pomp and glory seems but 
Beside the calm quiet of death, 
Where d h and duty meet 
Is found solution most complete 


idle breath, 


Of all life’s problems! It’s enough, 
Dead and at his post!” 
For Our Dead. 
For you, our dead, beyond the sea, 
Who gave your lives to hold us free, 
By us, who keep your memory, 
What can be said? 


We cannot sing your praises right 
Lost heroes of the endless fight, 
Whose souls into the lonely night 

Too soon have fied. 


We can but honor, cherish, bless 
Your sacred names; no words express 
The measure of our thankfulness 
To you, our Dead! 
—Sir Sidney Low, in the London Chronicle. 


American Army Hymn 
MATERNA 


Atten Eastman Cross Samuet A. Warp, 1882 
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To live for thee is more than life, And morethandeath to die! 


O Moth-er of the might - y dead, 
We take thestripes of 


Our ver- y lives are 
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Now by the blood our fa-thers gave, And by our God a - bove, . 
At Free-dom's al - tar now we stand For God and Lib - er - ty! 
And by the road our fa-thers rod Wemarch to vic - to - ry, 


the Flag on ev - ‘ry grave, We pledge to thee our 
of Hosts, at thy com-mand,We lift 
for Free-dom and for God, Till all 


love. 


our souls to thee. 


To fight the world be 


free. 


Music used by permission of Charles L. Hutchins 


(We reproduce the above hymn with permission 


of the author. It is copyrighted by Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society. It is suitable and 
beautiful for a soldier’s funeral sermon. 

Its use has been requested for four hymn- 
books, and it has become one of the few stand- 
ard hymns that the war has called forth.—Ed.) 


Procedure at a Military Funeral. 

When the funeral is at the home or church, 
the soldiers or home guards, who act as pall- 
bearers, go to the house and act as the usual 
bearers. The firing squad appears only at the 
cemetery, where it meets the procession some 
distance, say 150 feet from the grave, where the 
firing ‘squad stands at attention, and, as the 
procession comes up, presents arms. The com- 
mander of the squad halts the bearers, and 
swings in ahead, the minister only preceding 
the squad. 

At the grave the firing squad in formation at 
side of the grave, present arms when the casket 
is placed. 
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The pall-bearers march on past the grave 
and form, standing at “Attention!” 

Here the minister proceeds with the cere- 
mony, the commander giving the order “Parade 
rest,” symbolical of the final rest. This is main- 
tained until the minister is through. Then the 
order is given “Attention,” and the firing squad 
fires three volleys over the grave, the orders 
being “Ready, Load, Fire.” Then all come to 
attention and the bugler blows taps. 
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Speakers: Special Sermon Subjects 


considered. Material gathered for writers and 
speakers. Expert literary service; revision, re- 
search. No task too complex. Revision of manu- 
script lectures, sermons, essays, a_ specialty. 
Authors’ Research Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


THER CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD with ritual, 


social or beneficial, interdenominational, does 
business for Christ and the church. Get busy. 
Dime for data. Andrew F, Heltman, Altoona, 
Pa, 


PASTORS WITHOUT CHURCHES furnished dig- 
nified employment. $75 to $200 monthly assured 
them. Pastors with charges devoting spare time 
can add many dollars to income. Let us show 
you. Novelty Cutlery Co., 202 Bar St., Canton, O. 


With Our Help you win success with your pa- 
per, talk, sermon or lecture. Research Bureau, 
Room 36, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Enclose 
stamp. 
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NEW IDEA OBJECT LESSONS, Done up in 
packets. Prepared by Rev. C. H. Woolston, D. D., 


author of “Seeing Truth’’—each packet contains 
the object and address. Send 10c for sample 
packet. Address, Rev. C. H, Woolston, D. D., 


1116 Marlboro St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SEE SSR SORES Ae Se aS SE 
STARTLING DISCOVERY.—Pastor discovers 
gasoline saving product: “Jubilee Motor- 
Tonico” Tablets. Eliminate carbon; produce 
more mileage, power, speed. Guaranteed harm- 
less. Great harvest for low salaried men. Trial 
package intensifies 20 gallons. 25c in stamps. 


Jubilee Factory, 235-A Bond St., Johnstown, Pa. 


EVANGELISTS 


DEPARTMENT 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, Ill. Suc- 
cessful Campaigns in Twenty-seven States. 
Write for Testimonials. Terms, Open Dates. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Over 35,000 Churches use the 
cleanly; sanitary Thomas 
Service. Send for catalog and 
special offer. Outfits on trial. 


Thomas Eaanonisn Service Co. Box 15 Lima, Ohio 


QUALITY CHURCH BULLETINS 


Winters unexcelled steel Church Bulletins have been 
adopted by over 5,000 of the most progressive Churches 
in the United States. Ten models to select from—Honor 
Rolls—Secretary Report Bulletins and Directories. Made 
to last forever—steel and oak. Sold at such moderate 
prices that no church can afford to be without one. 

; pes for De Lux Catalogue G—showing this wonder- 
ul line 


H. E. Winters Company, Davenport Iowa 


HEMICALILLUSTRATIONS OF BIBLE 
TRUTHS for pastors and Sunday School Teachers. Pre- 
pared powders, ready to use, with direct’ons and helps. 
Six Talks, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


A. C. SCHMITT, 637 South Street, ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Let us tell you how to build up your attendance 
and membership. Our 


CHANGEABLE BULLETINS 


do it. Our folders tell how. 
Multiform Co., 1926 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


WILLIAMS PIANOS 
ORGANS, PHONOGRAPHS f25'2:2,.° "i332 


: Easy terms. Free 
Trial. State which Free Catalog wanted ~’ite today. 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO.. Per 60, 


WHO DOES YOUR PRINTING? 


Is it always delivered on time at a price that pleases you? 
We print Associat’o1 Minutes, Pamphlets, Sermons, Books, 
Church Papers and Church Advertising Campaign Litera- 


ture for Pastors and Duplex Envelopes any style, at 
reasonable prices. 

We Rebind Old Books, make them look as good as new. 
Get our quotation 01 that job now. 


413 S. Third St. MAYES PRINTING CO, Louisville, Ky. 


BOOKS FREE TO MINISTERS. 
Swedenborg’s “Heaven and Hell,” or ‘Arcana Celes- 
tia,” Volume one, Postpaid for only fifteen cents each. 
—Pastor Landenberger, Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


One Hundred Great Texts and Their Treatment 


A volume of choicest material of up-to-date incident and comment to inspire any preacher. Each 
text treated as follows: Ist. Gives Texts and Topics. 2nd. Gives treatment of the Texts by two 
or more preachers of ability. 3rd. Gives twelve or more illustrations bearing directly on text and 
topic. ' 

It contains sermons for special days and occasions, including New Years, Easter, Pentecost, 
Children’s Day, Mother’s Day, Men’s Meetings, Thanksgiving Day, Great Calamities, Christmas, 
Decision Day, Baccalaureate, Missions, Giving, Fraternal Orders and Evangelistic. 


500 Pages $2.00 Postpaid 


One Thousand Thoughts? Memorial Addresses 


Introduction by Russell H. Conwell, D. D. 


In the presence of death the power of Christianity and the minister as its representative, to rise 
above doubt and pessimism is put to the test. With a view of helping the pastor in this crisis, there 
has been brought together in this volume, the most consoling that have inspired men to meet the 
end of this life bravely and cheerfully. The contents comprise: Illustrations, Poetical Selections, 
Texts with Outlines and Suggestions and Fifty Complete Addresses by Leading Ministers. 


560 Pages $2.00 Postpaid 


The Pastor His Own Evangelist 


Introduction by Preliminary Chapters by 
J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. Charles L. Goodell, D.D. 


The most practical evangelistic help that a pastor can get. Two weeks’ services planned and 
prepared—texts, suggestions, seed thoughts, illustrations. There is a special evangelist available for 
only one out of every 100 churches. This book makes you your own evangelist—it lays out your cam- 
paigns, gives plans for making them successful and provides suggestive material for your sermons. 


520 Pages $2.00 Postpaid 


One Hundred Revival Sermons 
Soul Winning Sermons by the World’s Leaders 


Sermons that have been the means of salvation to thousands; the classics of evangelistic addresses; 
the most powerful and enduring expressions of the universal and eternal truth of the gospel—chosen 
for this volume under the advice and upon the recommendation of preachers who know their power. 

There is no volume of revival addresses that will stir to action more than this. 


450 Pages $2.00 Postpaid 


PRAYER MEETING 
One Hundre TALKS AND PLANS 
With 1,200 Thoughts and Illustrations 


Special Introduction by 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., London 


This is the one prayer meeting book published which brings practical and present help for the 
service which above all others measures the spiritual life of the church. Methods, plans, suggestive 
thoughts, and striking illustrations for two years of weekly prayer meetings. Hdlf the book would 
be worth the price but its helpfulness is beyond the measure of money. 5 


540 Pages $2.00 Postpaid 


F. M. BARTON 701 CAXTON BUILDING CLEVELAND, O. 


How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. 
Addison Sims of Seattle. 


“Tf I remember correctly—and 
I do remember correctly—Mr. 
Burroughs, the lumberman, intro- 
duced me to you at the luncheon 
of the Seattle Rotary Club three 
years ago in May. This is a 
pleasure indeed! I haven’t laid 
eyes on you since that day. How 
is the grain business? And how 
did that amalgamation work out?” 


The assurance of the speaker— 
in the crowded corridor of the 
Hotel McAlpin—compelled me to 
turn and look at him, though I 
must say it is not my usual habit 


to “‘listen in’’ even in a hotel 
lobby. 
“He is David M. Roth, the 


most famous memory expert in the 
United States,’’ said my friend 
Kennedy, answering my question 
before I could get it out. ‘He 
will show you a lot more wonder- 
ful things than that, before the 
evening is over.”’ 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room 
the toastmaster was introducing a long 
line of the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in 
line and when it came my turn, ake Roth 
asked, ““What are your initials, Jones, 
and your business connection and heen 
number?”” Why he asked this I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mistake. 
What is more, he named each man’s business 
and telephone number, for good measure. 


I won’t tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how he 
called back, without a minute's hesitation, 
long lists of, numbers, bank clearings, prices, 
lot numbers, parcel post rates and anything 
else the guests gave him in rapid order. 


**e eK OK 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you 
may be sure I did the first chance I got—he 
rather bowled me over by saying, in his 
quiet, modest way: 


“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remember, 
whether it benames, faces, figures, facts or 
something I have read in a magazine. 


“You can do this just as easily as I do. 
Anyone with an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things which 
seem so miraculous when I do them. 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
“was originally very faulty. Yes it was—a 
really poor memory. On meeting a man I 


would lose his name in thirty seconds, while 
now there are probably 10,000 men and 
women in the United States, many of whom 
I have met but once, whose names I can tell 
instantly on meeting them.”’ 


“That, is all right for you, Mr. Roth," I 
interrupted, “you have given years to it. 
But how about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,’’ he replied, ‘‘I can teach you 
the secret of a good memory in one evening. 
This is not a guess, because I have done it 
with thousands of pupils. In the first of 
seven simple lessons which I have prepared 
for home study, I show you the basic princi- 
ple of my whole system and you will, find 
it—not hard work as you might fear—but 
just like playing a fascinating game. I will 
prove it to you." 


_ He didn’t have to prove it. His Course 
did; I got it the very next day from his pub- 
lishers the Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose 
I was the most surprised man in forty- -eight 
states to find that I had learned—in about 
one hour—how to remember a list of one 
hundred words so that I could call them off 
forward and back without a single mistake. 


That first lesson stuck. And so did the 
other six. 


Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who 
at 32 years became president of a million 
dollar corporation, the Pyrene Manufactur- 
ing Company of New York, makers of the 
famous fire extinguisher: 


“Now that the Roth Memory 
Course is finished, I want to tell 
you how much I have enjoyed the 
study of this most fascinating sub- 
ject. Usually these courses involve 
a great deal of drudgery, but this 
has been nothing but pure pleas- 
ure all the way through. I have 
derived much benefit from taking 
the course of instructions and feel 
that I shall continue to strengthen 
my memory. That is the best part 
of it. I shall be glad of an op- 
portunity to recommend your work 
to my friends.” 


Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 
The Roth Course is priceless! I can abso- 
lutely count on my memory now. I can call 
the name of most any man I have met 
before—and I am getting better all the time. 
I can remember any figures I wish to 
remember. Telephone numbers come to my 
mind instantly, once I have filed them by Mr. 
Roth's easy method. Street addresses are 
just as easy. 


The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. used to be “scared 
stiff’’ on my fect = pecaitee I wasn’t sure. I 
couldn’t remember what I wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident 
and ‘‘easy as an old shoe’’ when I get on my 
feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in a busi- 
ness meeting, or in any social gathering. 


Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all 
is that I have become a good conversation- 
alist—and I used to be as silent as a sphinx 
when I got into a crowd of people who knew 
things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of Hehiaing 
most any fact I want right at the instant 
need it most. I used to think a “hair trigger”’ 
memory belonged only to the prodigy and 
genius. Now I see that every man of us has 
that kind of a memory if he only knows how 
to make it work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many years 
to be able to switch the big search-light on 
your mind and see instantly everything you 
want to remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonders in 
your Office. 


Since we took it up you never hear anyone 
in our office say “‘I guess”’ or “T think it was 
about so much” or "I forget that right now’’ 
or ‘I can’t remember" or “I must look up 
his name."’ Now they are right there with 
the answer—like a shot. 


Have you ever heard of ‘“Multigraph’ 
Smith? Real name H. Q. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Company, 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit froma 
letter of his that I saw last week: 


“Here is the whole thing in a nut- 
shell: Mr. Roth has a most remark- 
able Memory Course. It is simple, 
and easy as falling off a log. Yet 
with one hour a day of practice, 
anyone—I don’t care who he is— 
can improve his Memory 100% ina 
week and 1,000% in six months.” 


My advice to you is don't wait another 
minute. Send to Independent Corporation 
for Mr. Roth’s amazing course and see what 
a wonderful memory you have got. Your 
dividends in increased earning power will be 


enormous. 
VICTOR JONES. 
Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double, yes, triple your memory power in a 
few short hours, that they are willing to 
send the course on free examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send it 
back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the course send only $5 in 
full payment. You take no risk and you 
have everything to gain, so mail the coupon 
now before this remarkable offer is with- 
drawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education 
Dept. 7410, 119 West 40th St., New York 


Publishers of The Independent (and 
j Harper's Weekly) 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course 
of seven lessons. I will either remail the 
course to you within five days after its 
receipt or send you $5. 
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: No Other Typewriter _ Sones. 
Can Do This—_ Be 
"Changes your Type in an instant from one 

style. or language to another 


“BRIER ARRANGENEN® SERMON OUTLINE 


(Underscoring to be written in RED ink.) 


- |. CHRIST'S NEW COMMANDMENTS - oN 
Fe. Pa SUE de Say ~ 2 
: 1. The sermon of F¢gotism 

re! Sie =-The Peasant with Authority 

Ee 2. Not Destroy but Fulfil the lawe 


Jf UN. THE EVOLUTION OF AN AUDIENCE oak 

fe a - Stop and Think — : | < 
3 ee fat IT’ 2 PO RTAB L E 

is contracte poutine 


LET US” LOOK AT WHAT ONE 
cick MULTIPLEX CAN DO: 


Model 
tl Pounds 


Full AE ei ae Width of aoe 


|| Write a Sermon or Lecture in large type; 
High-Class Correspondence in a beautiful minia- 
ture type (full of individuality), both on the- 
machine at one time. ‘“‘Just Turn The Knob.” 


‘Write Manuscript in any standard body- 
type; emphasize in Italic; or make insertions in- 
any language; all on the same machine. 

a “Just Turn The Knob.” 


t Carry any two combinations of Languages: or ; : 
English type sets—on the machine at the same a add to your Conveneny rir 
time; for one or the other— ill make you enjoy your writing. 
“Just Turn The Knob.” Will give zest to your copy. 

¢ Will bring relief to fatigue. 
It is the writing machine of the preferred class. 
It will do all any other typewriter will do and 

many things no other typewriter can do. 


THE MULTIPLEX 


Large Type if reading from Rostrum; miniature 
type for church record work and membe ens wee 


index. s 
} Pa Bey ) == = = coupes SS = 
{ mn Vy Please send full information and free catalog < 
. SPECIAL TERMS TO C LERG Y without obligation to 
ASK FOR THEM : 
F 42 a ie | Name..... tenner ences EA re Oa : 4 
_we 


ie Hammond Typewriter Co. af Adress ie eet enter cent ysteneas ies eean | er 
548 E. 69th Street at East River : 


[ Occupation. .....16.+% gens a 5-2 Sa 


New York City N. Y., U.S. A. 548 : 


| 
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Clergymen s Tailoring 


4 beaee new style book, just off the press, accurately illustrates and 
describes the correct sartorial fashions for clergymen. It’s worth 
sending for and costs nothing but the request. You are welcome toa 
copy and with no obligation to make a purchase. Samples also—a com- 
plete folio of them—that will prove beyond all question that our 
values stand alone in competition with all America—and that we know | 
this branch of our business teja nicety. We prepay postage—all it 
costs you is the postal or letter embodying the request. Send either 
at once—right now as you-read this. 


ND remember that ours is GUARANTEED TAILORING and 
that the churchman located thousands of miles from our stores 
receives the same assurance of a SQUARE DEAL as though he made 
his purchase in person at our stores. Mr. Barton, the editor of this 
publication, or any bank in the four cities where we have stores, will 
vouch for our reliability. Included with the samples, order blank and 
stylebook will be a reference pamphlet that tells what clergymen and 
laymen in all parts of the United States and Colonial Possessions think 
of our concern. Send the postal today and appraise us by what it 
it brings to your door. Note below the 10% discount we allow to 
clergymen and members of their family and household—it’s the only 
discount we have to offer anyone under any conditions. 


Suits and Overcoats to Order 
$22:90, $25, °30, *35, °40, °45, °48.50 


From our regular low prices—which are the lowest in the country— 
we allow clergymen a complimentary discount of 10 per cent on all 
purchases (it’s our only discount) and ship paid-in-advance mail 
orders at our own expense. 


Write today for registered discount certificate (stating your pastorate), clerical 
catalog and stylebook which, together with a liberal assortment of samples, 
eelf-measurement blanks, etc., will be sent by return mail—and all free. 


ove Fualih Wanler tills Co, 


Tailors and Woolen Merchants { 


Cleveland Detroit Dayton : Louisville 
Mail Order Headquarters and General Executive Offices 
232 and 234 SUPERIOR AVENUE, N. E.. CLEVELAND OHIO 
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NT IMPORTANT BOOKS 


The Big Event of 1919 in the Religious Publishing World 


By AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE 


impresses the reader with the power and conviction of a new gospel. 


This marvelously realistic new life 
story ofsthe Christ and His teaching 
It is not so much 


the question of its antiquity as that of its true and fresh and inspired interpretation of the 


life and message of the great teacher that has aroused widespread discussion. 


Countless 


readers will bless the author, whoever he may be, for giving them a new and vitalizing vision 


of the Master and His gospel. 


12mo. Net, $1.50 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
RECONCILIATION 


By REV. JAMES DENNEY, D.D. . 

“Tt is by far the best book in the best 

world of books. I do not know of any 

modern book that has so much preaching 

power in it.”—-Principal Alexander Whyte. 
Octavo. Net, $2.00 


CHRISTIANITY’S UNIFYING 
FUNDAMENTAL 


By REV. HENRY F. WARING, D.D. 

By all means read this remarkable book. 
It is a book for the man who has doubts. 
There never was a franker, keener, more 
satisfying and convincing discussion of 
religious problems. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT | 


By REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, Litt.D,, D.D. 
The call to give first place to the teachings 
of Christ in the world’s program of recon- 
struction is herein voiced by this master 
preacher of two continents. 

12mo. Net, $1.25 


IF A MAN DIE a, rcv. s.D. Jones, 0. 
A quiet, confident, fully reassuring reply to 
the age-long and oft-repeated query, “Shall 
we live again and shall we meet and know 
those we have lost?” 12mo. Net, $1.00 


FIGHTING FOR FAITH 


By REV. GEORCE F. PENTECOST, D.D. 

This great warrior for freedom and for 
faith, calls to a renewal of consecration in 
these’vigorous addresses. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


OUR COMMON CONSCIENCE 


By SIR GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 

The bond of common spiritual aims and 
ideals which unites the English-speaking 
world is here proclaimed with that depth of 
insight and beauty of expression for which 
the author is famous. 8vo. Net, $1.50 


244 Madison Avenue 


CEORCE H. DORAN COMPANY 
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FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES 
OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By R. A. TORREY 

The outstanding Christian doctrines are so 
presented that the individual, the teacher - 
and the class may easily grasp them. The 
very heart of Dr. Torrey’s life-long study 
of the Bible. 12mo. Net, $1.40 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE CHRISTIAN SOUL 


By REV. GEORCE STEVEN, D.D. 

The influences which are working today to 
develop Christian character are here vis- 
ualized in the clear-cut phrases of an ex- 
pert psychologist. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE HOPE OF OUR CALLING 


By REV. ROBERT LAW, D.D. 
This satisfying discussion of the Chris- 
tian’s hope of life eternal rings with the 
certainty of an unshakable faith. A book 
of uplift and sure consolation. 

12mo. Net, $1.50 


ESSENTIALS OF EVANCELISM 


By REV. OSCAR L. JOSEPH 

A timely and much-needed restatement of 
evangelistic methods. A comprehensive 
and constructive manual for Christian 
workers. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


GOD AND THE WAR 


By ARCHDEACON PATERSON-SMYTH, D.D. 

The famous author of “How We Got Our 
Bible” sets forth in these great discourses 
the eternal principles of right and the 
necessity of preserving them by the might 
of the sword. 12mo. Net, $1.00 


REUNION IN ETERNITY | 


By SIR WM. ROBERTSON NICOLL 

The sorrowing and bereaved will find com- 
fort and assurance in Dr. Nicoll’s rarely 
beautiful volume. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


Publishers 
New York City 
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PROF. HENRY DICKSON 


America’s foremost authority on Memory 
Training, Public Speaking, Self Expression, 
and principal of the Dickson Memory 
School, Hearst Building, Chicago. 


. 


T 


HE men I am helping most are 

you Ministers, Sunday School 
Teachers, Theological Students, 
also men and women in business 
who need the quick thought, 
accurate judgment, unhesitating decision, 
in short the responsive Memory which 
presents facts to you when facts are 
needed. Memory in Relation to Public 
Speaking is one of the many subjects 
treated in my Method. 


It is very simple; you do not realize the capacity of 
your own brain until you have put it through a few easy 
exercises. Ability is latent within you, simply it needs 
developing. You will be surprised to note how quickly 
and accurately a trained faculty responds. 


A TRAINED MEMORY IS MAN’S GREATEST ASSET 


Dickson’s How to Speak in Public 
De luxe edition, handsomely illustrated, richly bound. 
Is full of carefully selected material exactly suited to meet 
the needs of the man or woman who desires to be a success- 
ful public speaker. i 
Success in life depends on what you say and how you 


The fame of this unique ard successful system has spread 
over the entire country, and its successful graduates fill 
every walk ip business, political and professional activity. 
While the weakest memories can be strengthened—many of 
the most intellectual men of the day have availed them- 
selves of memory training. 


say it. This book of mine on Public Speaking and Self 
Expression is-based on my 30 years of success as an 1D- 
structor in Public Speaking in Chicago University, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, and other well known schools. Taken 
in connection with my memory training, you can obtain a 
far better and more useful education than is afforded by 
many of the best universities. The price of this 1918 de 
luxe edition is $2.00. I will, however, present a copy ab- 
solutely free to every student who enrolls for my course 
of memory training within ten days after reading this offer. 

The ability to think on your feet, to focus your mird in- 
stantly and voice your thoughts unhesitatingly, interest- 
ingly, makes you a leader of men—and it’s worth while, 


YOU CAN HAVE THIS TRAINING 


No matter where you live, what your vocation, or what 
your age, my course will make you infinitely more success- 
ful. Only ten minutes a day—no tedious lessons, only a 
simple method which teaches you— 

How to remember names and faces of people you meet. 
How to focus your mind instantly on the points of a busi- 
ness proposition. How to commit a speech or toast to 
memory quickly, and deliver it unhesitatingly. How to 
converse at social gatherings in a natural, interesting way 
that wins friends. How to overcome self-consciousness, 
bashfulness. How to control your mind, How to memorize 
for studies, examinations, etc. i 

The Dickson System of Memory Training has been highly 
recommended by such notables as Elbert Hubbard, Prof. 
David Swing, Dr. Latsor and thousands of others. 


Fill Out and Mail Coupon Today 
If You Would Be Successful 
NS 
Prof. Henry Dickson, Ex. 3-19 
Principal, Dickson Memory School, 
952 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me free booklet ‘“‘How to Remember”’ Intensely 
interesting copy—copyrighted Memory Test, also full 
particulars how to obtain a free copy of ‘‘Dickson’s 
How to Speak in Public.” 


Me 


Boks WY Statements 
Christianity’ s Unifying 
Fundamental _ 

HENRY F. WARING Cloth, $1.25 


Shows how to realize Christ as a dynamic 
force in everyday living. 


Hearth and Altar 
OSCAR L. JOSEPH Cloth, $1.25 
These five-minute family devotional ser- 
vices revive the potency of our highest 
ideals. 
Heroes | 
HUGH A. MORAN Cloth, 75¢ 
The eternal nature of heroic qualities is re- 
vealed in these studies of men whose power, 


taken from Christ, is given to us. 
For the Boys of Today. 


The Business Man and His 
‘“‘Overflow’’ 
WILLIAM E. SWEET Cloth, 75c - 


Tells how to spend one’s margin of time and 
energy in big work, with big satisfactions. 


At your Book Store or from us 
Write for Folder: Reconstruction Books 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Publication Department 
International rometeers | Y. M. C. A. 


hee MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK J 


MODERN 
BIBLE SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Chairs for all departments. 
Memorials in Wood, Stone and 
Brass. 


‘Church Furniture of every 
description 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE E 


DeLONG-SVOBODA 
COMPANY 


Witherspoon Building 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA, 


The Best t Way 


The eae of 4 
UAL <M MUNION SERV- 
I0E see increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_ thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
. price list. 
“== INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 

1701-1708 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


This Service Flag Will 
Last Forever 


Style 110 Size 25x86 inches 

URELY fyou will honor permanently 

those from your institution who helped 
defend our country in the most stupendous 


of all wars and you have been wondering how to 
appropriately replace your temporary service flag. 


The finest testimonial that you could erect is an 
exquisite bas relief design of indestructible LIBER- 
TY BRONZE which faithfully reproduces the 
sculptor’s best workmanship and is in true accord 
with recognized fine art standards. 


Write Their Names 
In “‘Liberty Bronze’’ 


Each tablet is individually made to contain any 
number of honor names, also an inscription of your 
own choosing, and it will dignify any room or building 


Liberty Bronze process in addition to being best 
for the purpose costs less than other bronze bas re- 
liefs of inferior appearance. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog No. 9A, stating num- 
ber of stars in service flag and character of organ- 
ization contemplating erection of testimonial! tablet. 


LIBERTY BRONZE WORKS 


Manufacturers of Artistic 
Tablets for all Purposes 


General Offices: 112 W. 40th St.. New York 
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Over T wo'Thousand 


disability and death claims paid to mem- 
bers, their widows and other benefi- 
claries in the year 1918 is, we believe, 
Sufficient evidence that the M. C. U. 
is fulfilling its plat pose of real help- 
fulness. 


Perhaps there is no business which involves 
more controversy and trouble than that of dis- 
ability insurance. Inevitably, among thousands, 
there are some who submit claims which cannot 
be approved. We regard it, however, as a real 
achievement that in disposing of over 17,500 
claims the Union has. established its enviable 
reputation for fairness thruout America. 


The purpose and effort of the officers of the 
Union is to exercise reasonable caution in dis- 
bursing the funds belonging to members; to 
meet all obligations fully, promptly and in a 
friendly spirit; to deserve and maintain the 
“Good Will’ among American clergymen 
which is the Union’s best asset. 


The Ministers Casualty Union 
490 Auditorium Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Ship It to You 


for Free Trial. You 
Can Decide After Trying It 


You may order direct by 
mailing the coupon below. 
We ship the Oliver to you 
for free trial. You can 
then judge it yourself. You 
can compare its workman- 
ship. At no time duringthe 
trial are you under obliga- 
tion tobuy. You cankeepit 
or returnit. No eagersales- 
man need influence you. 
The Oliver must convince 
through merit alone. 


We offer here our iden- 
tical Model No. 9, for- 
merly priced at $100. Not 
a single change has been 
made in its design or ma- 
terials. Only our plan of 
selling has changed. New 
economies made possible 
through war time methods 
enable us to save you the 
$43 it used to cost us to sell 
you an Oliver. If anytype- 
writer isworth $100 it is this 
splendid, speedy Oliver. 


Only $3 Per Month Pays for It 


Tf, after trial, you agree that the Oliver is the finest typewriter, regardless of price, and you 
want to own it, merely pay us $3 per month until the $57 is paid. This is like renting it, yet 
you own it before you realize it. If you want to return it, ship it back express collect. We 
even refund the outgoing transportation charges, 

We are able to make this unlimited free trial offer because of the Oliver’s ability to 
prove its own case. Everyone appreciates the saving and the easy payment plan. 

Over 700,000 Olivers havebeen sold. ‘The:e are satisfied users every renere 

[Mail the coupon now for your Free Trial Oliver 
or further information. 


Canadian Price, $72 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1235 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1235 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, ill. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five nt free Inspection. 
i keep it, 1 will pay $57 at the rates 0! Sr month, The 
tle to remain in you_until fully pai 


My shipping point fs ---- 

This does not space me ees any 7 obligation! to’ ‘bay. S3 1 ahpoas! to 

ree ae Oliver, I will ship it back ati:your_expense at the end 

offb.d: 

Do not send a machine until I order {t._Mail me your book— 
“The, High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Rem- 

edy,’’ your de luxe catalog.and further information. 


(102.03) 


NGI 1c uss oven sit ccdenvedcsccvenedderes su saubockssbanusss ena 
Street Address .....cceecceecceveecececccececnccsecsseeasas 
Occupation or Business .....+-esesererscesensceceseeresecee 
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The Successful Pastor 


Must be a successful church manager. 

He must make people think about his church. 

He must make them talk about it. 

To increase the attendance at his church he must reach people who do not 


attend it — and make them want to come and see what’s “‘doing.”’ Personal 
work is good, but its possibilities are necessarily limited. 


The Parish Paper Idea 


Is an idea that has been tested and has proven its worth. 


The parish paper can be made to reach every man, woman, and child in your 
community. With it you can talk to every one of them — you can tell them 
what you are doing — and what you want to do — and what they can do. 


With it you can extend the glad hand to all. 
With a parish paper you can make them feel that they are as welcome through 


your open doors as the cool breezes of summer, and that there is a cozy spot for 
them in the winter. 


It makes no difference what your denomination is, or whether you are pastor 
of a flock in the wide open country, the small town or the great city — YOU CAN 
HAVE A PARISH PAPER. You can have one that will do all this for you and 
more. Read what it will do. 


lt Will— Tt Will— 
Advertise your church. Keep non-resident members in touch with your 
Increase the attendance. church. 


Encourage the auxiliaries. 

Be an assistant tor. 

Save you much d work. 

Put money in your pocket or your church treasury. 
Aid every financial arm of the church. 


It Will Do For You 
What It Has Done For These Men 


Increase your prestige. 


Put you in personal contact with business men. 
Cost you nothing to start it. 
Cost you nothing to run it. 


“The First issue of The Disciple Dynamo was a 
‘humdinger.’ My people and the town at large are 
delightfully pleased.’-—Rev. C. Purvis, Corbin, Ky. 

“The Advance was just fine this month, Am well 
pleased with it. Our folks say it is getting better 
continually.’-—Rev. Owen Hornburg, Lander, Wyo. 

“You are giving us a splendid. paper, which will 
do us much good.”’-—Rey. Earl L. Karstaedt, Shenan- 
doah, Ia. 

“Your service is giving splendid satisfaction.”— 
Rev. B. F. Ross, Aspen, Colo. 

“Am well pleased with our parish paper.'’—Rey. 
A. N. Hicks, Dix, Il. 

“T have never dealt with a more reliable firm. The 


parish paper adds emphasis to every phase of church 
work."’"—Rev. A. J. Coffey, Lynchburg, Va. 

“TI am well pleased with the papers.”—Rev. N. M. 
Miller, Greenville, Pa. 

“The papers are very pleasing and the people look 
forward for same.’’—Rey. James MacKillop, Cam- 
bridge, Me. 

“My people are increasingly pleased with the 
paper and I am getting new subscribers every month.” 
—Rev. G. F. Crawford, Middlesex, N. Y. 

“Everyone is delighted with the paper and I be- 
lieve it will be a real_help in our work.”—Rey. O, E 
Krenz, Walla Walla, Wash. 


Hundreds more could be given. 


We tell you how to start it, how to run it, all about it. 
Samples and all particulars FREE. Write to 


THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS 
GRAND RAPIDS 
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TEACH BY 
PICTURE 


The value of the picture 
screen has now been so 
thoroughly proven that 
there is no longer any 
doubt by any teacher con- 
cerning the need of a stere- 
opticon in every Sunday 
school. And during this 
period of “teaching the 
teacher” to the picture 
screen idea— 


The Victor Portable 
Stereopticon 


has at the same time proven its 
right to its several claims for 
superiority. If your church is 
not already equipped write for 
trial terms today. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed 
by the 


Victor Animatograph Co., Inc. 
114 Victor Building 
Davenport, Iowa 
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Free Trial 
Use as You Pay 
Only $4.00 a 
month until 
the low 
total 
price of 
$53.15 
is paid, 
and the 
machine is yours 


This is absolutely the most generous type- 
writer offer ever made. Do not rent a ma- 
chine when you can pay $4.00 a month and 
own one. Think of it—Buying a $100.00 ma- 
chine for $53.15. Cash price, $50.35. Never 
beforé has anything like this been attempted. 


Standard SMITH PREMIER 
MODEL 10 


Perfect machines, Standard size, full 84 character one 
motion keyboard. The entire line of writing completely 
visible at all times, has the tabulator, the two-color rib- 
bon, with automatic reverse, the back spacer, ball bear- 
ing type bars, ball bearing carriage action, in fact every 
late style feature and modern operating convenience. 


Comes to you with everything complete; tools, cover, . 
and instructions, ribbon, practice © 


operating book 
paper—nothing extra to buy. You cannot imagine 
the perfection of this beautiful reconstructed type- 
writer until you have seen it. have sold several 
thousand of these perfect latest style Model No. 10 machines 
at this bdrgain price and every one of these thousands of 
satisfied customers had this beautiful, strictly up to date 
machine on five days’ free trial before deciding to buy it. I 
will send it to you F. O. B. Chicago for five days’ free trial. 
It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is the 
greatest typewriter you ever saw, you can return it at 
my expense. You won't want to return it after you try 
it—you cannot equal this wonderful value anywhere 


° 
You Take No Risk—Put In Your 

W When the typewriter arrives deposit 
Order N O with the express agent $9.15 and 
take the machine for five days’ trial. If you are con- 
vinced that it is the best typewriter you ever saw, keep it 
and send me $4. a month until our bargain price of 
$53.15 is paid. If you don’t want it, return it to the ex- 
press agent, receive your $9.15 and return the machine to 
me. I will pay the return express charges. This machine 
is guaranteed just as if you paid $100.00 forit. It is stand- 
ard. Over one hundred thousand people own and use these 
typewriters and think them the best ever manufactured. 
The supply at this price is very limited, the price will 
probably be raised when my next advertisement ap- 
pears, so don’t delay. Fill in the coupon today—mail 
to me—the typewriter will be shipped promptly. 
There is no red tape. I employ no solicitors—no col- 
lectors—no chattel mortgage. It is simply understood 
that I retain title to the machine until the full $53.15 is 
paid. You cannot lose. It is the greatest typewriter 
opportunity you will ever have. Do not send me one 
cent. Get the coupon in the mails today—sure. 


Harry A. Smith, 336, 218 N. Wells St., Chicago 


H. A. SMITH 
336, 218 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 

Ship me a No. 10 Smith Premier F.O.B.Chicago, as described 
in this advertisement. I will pay you the $44.00 balance of 
the ese $53.15 purchase price, at the rate of $4.00 per 
month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. It 
is understood that I have five days in which to examine and 
try the typewriter. If I choose not to keep it I will care- 
fully repack it and return it to the express agent. It is un- 
derstood that you give the standard guarantee for one year. 
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SEND US YOUR NAME 


—to MINISTERS who will send us their name, we will send 
FREE the new Sunrise, Document, Pocket Form, Wedding 
Certificate—a gem, our latest production—and our catalog ot 


HILDREN'S DAY 
HALL MACK CO. ED EE 


“MUSIC 


the most complete line of Marriage and Baptismal Certificates. Samples Free to Superintendents, Pastors or 
Don't overlook this special offer—SEND TO-DAY. Committees. 6 New Services. ; 
MEYER & BROTHER, 75 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Send 10 cents for Package of Children’s Day es 
{tense arepereneninesessnnShneitesiorrunerasea HELPER No. 5._ 15 cents 

f Hho WRMANAKMNHMAMNNEMNAHANOHANRNOND Double-Sivelilustrated Recitation Book 


FRIENDSHIPS OF THE BIBLE 
New Song Story by Geibel. 10 cents for sample. 


If You Wish New Sunday ae ATE rhe Best Yet. 


Send for free songs from it. 


NE H HALL-MACK CO. \ 1018-1020 Arch, Peliade ees Pa, 
hb ADAM GEIBEL CO. § 339 S, Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 
for Church, S. S. or Chapel, write us 


of yourneeds. We can satisfy you. 
A. S. BARNES COMPANY, 30 Irving Place, N. Y. 


MITE B Ss 


For missionary and special offerings. 
These boxes are so constructed that 
the money cannot be removed without 
destroying the box. Catalogue free 
upon request. Samples of various 
styles sent on receipt of 20 cents. 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Folding Paper Boxes of all kinds 


27 N. Sixth St. 526-528 Cuthbert St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


“Your Outlines Are Fine’ 


Sermon Helps For Helpful Sermons 
PROGRESSIVE PREACHERS USE THEM ~ 


Trial Offer—Five “‘live’’ outlines for one dollar 
THE HOMILETIC SPUR 


BOX 104, ABERDEEN, MISS. 
Special Service For Special Occasions 


In answering advertisements you’ll mention 
The Expositor, won’t you? Thanks. 


At Last! A ““Modern’’ Perfect Duplicator 


$1.50 to $7.50 According to Size 


35,000 Professional and Business Men Use It 


The Multi-Copy Duplicator you will ulti- 
: mately use to make 10, 20, 30, 50 or more fac- 
LE eae simile duplicate copies of each one you write of 
RK REEVES *C°: Aye Pastoral Letters, Notices, Solicitations, Order of 
PITTSBURGH TA Cues & Services, Programs, Drawings, Music, Maps, 
Letters, and the many other things a Progressive 
Minister must use to lighten his labors; thereby 
saving time and strength for other duties or 
studies to educate and promote higher efficiency. 

The ‘‘Modern” Perfect Duplicator does not 
contain glue or gelatine. Its composition is of 
a clay-putty-like nature, with rubber-like resil- 
iency. 


WE OFFER A SPECIAL DISCOUNT AND A FREE GIFT 
TO THOSE ORDERING FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


You can operate the “Modern” as many times daily as you wish, either for same original writing or for different work. After 
See Keo ee you wash surface with a damp sponge—as you clean a slate — and it is ready for work again, and it LASTS, LASTS, 


ne It is so simple to operate that a child of eight will enjoy printing forty to fifty copies of anything for you whenever you want 
em. 


To Operate the "Modern" Duplicator: You write anything with pen, panes or typewriter, as if it were the only one wanted 
(you can write letter or make drawing, map, etc., in one or different colors of ink) and put that one on Duplicator and a copy (or 
negative) is transferred to, or on Duplicator Composition, remove original paper and pe on blank sheets of paper as fast as you 
like and make exact duplicate copies of your original. You can use it daily or hourly for different things. 


The “Modern” Duplicator is made in five different sizes from $1.50 to $7.50. Two bottles of Duplicator copying ink (your 
choice of Purple, Blue, Red, Black or Green), wood roller, sponge and complete printed instructions for the use and care of Dupli- 
cator will be given free with each Duplicator. E 

The No. 2. 9x12 inch, Letter Size Duplicator is the popular size. It is $5.00 complete. But to Ministers Ordering Direct 
from this advertisement, we will give a 10% Discount, making it $4.50, and for good measure we will include one extra 
bottle of ink free—giving you any three colors you wish, or if you prefer we will give you a 4 typewriter ribbon, if you tell us the 
name of your typewriter, e will also give you every penny of your money back, if you say so, after you have used Duplicator 
30 days. We guarantee that you can use Duplicator 30 days and if you do not like it, send it back to us and we will 
refund ever peany you send us without questions or argument. If you do not order direct, write us for descriptive Booklet. 
Tt tells why ie “Modern” is world superior to all others. 


_. References: Any Bank, Business House or Minister in Pittsburgh. Or Publishers of Expositor. Shauld you return Duplicator, 
they will guarantee that we will refund your money. Address 


M. B. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Manufacturers, 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HYMN BOOKS 


When in need of new hymn 
books for your Church or 
Sunday School, consult us. 
We know the field as spe- 
cialists and we haveaunique 
plan for financing the pur- 
chase of new hymnals. 


Write for free returnable 

samples, giving the name of 

your church and the total 
- membership. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


A. A. PETERS, Mgr. 
21 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Bulletins—Signs 
Church Announcements 


Motto Cards Honor Rolls 
S. S. Charts, Etc. 


WITH 


WILLSONS 


GUMMED LETTERS 8 FIGURES. 


“AS EASY TO APPLY AS A POSTAGE STAMP” 


FRE SAMPLES 0 a eee ON 


THE TABLET & TICKET CO. 


624-30 W. ADAMS ST. 
NEW 
CHICAGO yew 


SAN 
F RANCISCO 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The RILEY OPTICAL INSTRU- 
MENT COMPANY announce to 
their Customers and Friends and the 
Public at large, that after 


May Ist, 1919 


they will be located in their new and 
enlarged quarters in the 


Constable Building 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


We especially invite our out-of-town 
customers to call and see us when in 
the city. 

Largest stock of Scriptural and 
Religious slides in the States, also 
slides on all other topics. 


Send for Catalog “‘T’’; it is FREE. 


Agents for the McIntosh Stereopticons. 


Riley Optical Instrument Co., Inc. 
111 Fifth Ave., Room 710 T, New York, N.Y. 


‘“‘The House of Brotherhood” | 


National Hymn of Victory, for the New Era 
of Reconstruction. 


Inscribed to the Builders of the League of 
Nations. 
By Allen Eastman Cross. 


Set to the music Cs Cutler’s “All oe: (“The Son of 
# od Goes Forth to W 


Adapted for Forum ee ‘Community 
Singing, or Permanent Church Use. 


“The American Army Hymn’’ 


(Tune: ‘Materna’’) 


“A noble Hymn—the most satisfying and inspiring 
for National uses since the Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.” By Ex-Pres. William J. Tucker of Dartmouth 
College. 

This extraordinary estimate quoted in “‘The Con- 
gregationalist,”” in August, 1917, indorsed by 

Dress P: Claxton, National Commissioner of 
Education: “I fully endorse the high words of Praise 
that have been given the American Army Hymn.” 

The Rev. Charles L. Hutchins, Musical Editor of 
“The Hymnal” of the Episcopal Church: “None of the 
commendations I have read express too strongly its 
merits.” 

Prof, Francis G. Peabody of Harvard University: 

a entirely concur in the warm expression of apprecia- 
tion cit 

Both hymns with music, printed on one slip for in- 
sertion in any hymn book. 


$2 per hundred. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


MINISTERS ONLY or those recommended by their Pastor. 
ars : * We invite a limited number of Ministers to 
join our Co-Operative Club in the distribution of 1000 factory rebuilt— 
resh from factory—Rebuilt Late Model Standard Underwood fered Boat 
writers with the late Standard Attachments such as Two Color Ribbon, Back 
Spacer, Tabulator, etc. Fully guaranteed and shipped on six months 
trial exchange privilege. Will last a lifetime. If desired we will arrange to 


guarantee and insure br dae for 20 years at $2.00 per year. 

By securing one of these 1 Club Memberships, you can buy one of the 
best typewriters the world can produce by paying $2.50 per month. In case 
of sere Payments cease and we agree to give receipted bill of sale in full to 
your le 

‘We will name our confidential Club Price and extra ministers Special 
Discount in letter only. Write today, or pencil your name at bottom of this 
page and mail it to us. 

Our References: Any Bank in the U.S. A. or Publishers of Expositor. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Ministers Supply Dept., Wholesale and Retail 
339 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~ Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitar 
prices. 
ELIVERED FR! on approval and 30% 
State laws now demand them). and marvelous offers and te: 
supply thousands of satisfied Send for list of alf usual prices. 
ese churches and FHEM OADALOG s WEY. bu 


‘TheSanitary “= Cups RIDER AGENTS WANTED; 
iver! ‘e to ride x11 e new lS. 
e ani ry Communion ups Ranger “Motorbike” completely equipped|4 a 
The individualcom- 
rvice pers eaieS and sizes in 
DAYS TRIAL. _Send for big free catalog and jj ¥ 

vidual cups (many i particulars of our Thirty Days Free T: offer 9 Y 

4 rms. ‘ 3 
‘We make the finest. quality of Lamps, Horns, Wheels, Sundries, /\\)) 
beautiful polished avs and \ SENT FOR TRIAL T RES — eeoate ts and supplies for all we 

icycles—at 

these churches and FRE with quotations. SEND NO MONEY but tell us exactly what you 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 4&0 St., Rochester, N. Y. Bee OO art ny ee 0 ee Or teen catenad: 


THOUGHTS FOR QUIET HOURS 


By REV. J. B. J. RHODES 
Introduction by Rev. L. W. Munhall, A. M., D.D. 


#7 Bring le to church. Their clear, beautiful, 

, sustained, far-reaching tones are a power for 
ZO good. Your church should have one. Durability 

anteed. Inexpensive. Art catalog. & bing plans la 


The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co.Dept. B-es'Cincinnatr.O 


i 


A book for devotional reading through the year. Fifty- 
three messages. 120 pages. Attractive gift book. Post- 
paid, $1.25. Address the Author, 


409. Penn Street, Camden, New Jersey 


C. HAROLD LOWDEN 


has just written a “Set of Six Better 
Grade Songs,” which we recommend to 
every lover of good, clean and wholesome : 
music. “‘The Heart of Home,” “Dream : 
Flowers,’’“Reveries,”’ “Hearts ease,” “Re- 
turn”? and “Autumn Song” would cost 
$2.40 if purchased singly at your dealer’s, 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

Send $1.00 for your set, 


The Heidelberg Press 33th. 3d Bese Ss 


Te In-As-Much 


AN A Missionary Episode for Young 
People 


WORTH Book by Ella Gardinor Richdale 
Music by C. Harold Lowden 

WHILE Requires about 30 minutes to ren- 

der; is not difficult to arrange. Very 

little to be memorized. Can never be forgotten. 

Its Rendition Means a New Vision for Missions in Your 

Church. 15cthe copy, $1.50 the dozen, postpaid. 


Marriage Certificates 
AT LET-LIVE PRICES 


Upon request, we will send any ordained 
Minister of the Gospel an assorted dozen 
“Holt” Marriage Certificates, all express paige 
and if same are not the finest you have ever 
seen—satisfactory in every way, price and all 
—goods may be returned within five days at 
our expense; you can pay in 60 days, or in 10 
days for a liberal discount. 

In ordering kindly say whether books or 
framing designs. 


THE HOLT CONCERN 
602 SO. MAINSTREET WARREN, OHIO 


_ (Removed from Chicago) 


CHEMICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF BIBLE 
TRUTHS for pastors and Sunday School Teachers. Pre- 


pared powders, ready to use, with directions and helps. 
Six Talks, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 
C. A. SCHMITT, 637 South Street, ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


PREACHERS and TEACHERS—A LABOR-SAVING TOOL 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 
“There is nothing to compare with it.”—Dr. Griffith Thomas. 
‘An invaluable tool.’—The Sunday School Times. 
“A great help. Simple and speedy.”—Prof. Amos R. Wells. 
“To be commended without reserve.”—The Continent. 
Send for circulars, or the index itself on approval. 
WILSON INDEX CO. Box G, East Haddam, Conn. 
See Review—Expositor, Oct. 1918, page 36. 
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“Growing LikeHim” 


A wonderful theme fora CHILDREN’S DAY service 
—and what a wondertul service we have made can 
only be revealed by an examination. It 1s written by 
Edith Sanford Tillotson and C. Harold Lowden, 
probably the most succe~sful writers of services in the 
country. You cannot, under any circumstances, af- 
ford to overlook it. For the sake of the boys and girls 
whom this service will help, send fora sample copy. 
Usual prices and with orchestration. 

At the same time ask for a copy of “ Musical Lead- 
ership,” which gives some valuable suggestions to 
leaders and those who hope to be. 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 
15th & Race Sts. Publishers for Discriminators Phitsdelpbia 
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Increased Attendance, heightened interest and a greater re- 
sponse to your message are. but a few of the benefits you gain 
when motion pictures supplement your services. 


The DeVry Portable Projector 


—enabling you to use motion "pictures in. 
every phase of your activity, and thereby 
permitting your receiving the full benefit of 
your foresight in using film—is_ ideally 


ey ee ao suited for all church use. 

40m e) P 2 \ A catalog—fully describing this wonder- 

E - ful machine, and telling of its applicatiop 
—will be sent on requests addressed to 


The DeVry Corporation 
1258 Marianna St. Chicago, Ill 


| | RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


We are specialists in supplying films to meet the needs of Religious 
and Educational Institutions. 


_ || Authentic Biblical Stories —Wonderful Travelogs—Clean . Dramas—Wholesome 
Comedies—Interesting Educational Features. 


Rental Catalog on Request 
WE SELL THE DE VRY PROJECTOR 


ATLAS EDUCATIONAL FILM COMPANY 
63 East Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 


DO YOU— 


Want to become a more interesting 
and effective Public Speaker? Then 
read about the two Greatest Books 
for Public Speakers that have ever 
been offered for sale. : : 3: : 


Illustrative | Witand Humor for Public Speakers 


Incidents for Public Speakers This delightful volume contains one of the 
best collections of pointed stories and witticisms 


ever published. No public 
speaker has any excuse for 
being dry and prosy in public 


A F z addresses when a book like 
The illustrations are fresh as the morning | this is available. Those who 


dew, of wide human interest, skillfully worded | need a fund of rich, clean and 
as a master speaker would handle them, appeal- | wholesome stories will find it 


A collection of entirely new illustrations—an 
invaluable aid to public speakers, a great col- 
lection of material, classified and arranged for 
quick and easy reference. 


ing to every heart emotion. invaluable. This book con- 
Public speakers will find this book a valuable | tains more than a thousand 
friend. . . brimfull of apt illustrations suit- | of them to fit all occasions. 
able to every conceivable subject. Cloth 332 pages. 
Cloth, 326 pages. Price postpaid, $1.50 Price postpaid, $1.50. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS SUPPLY, RIDGWAY, PA. 
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SCIENTIFIC HOMILETICS 


Bible Pedagogy for the Pulpit and Classroom. New, not taught 
in the schools. Exegesis, sermon construction and creative writ- 
ing made practical, thorough and easy. All need it regardless 
of previous training. . Rare equipment for evangelistic work. 
The problem of home training for the ministry solved. Given 
by correspondence in five books, putting the best training for 
preacher and teacher into the home. For full information address 


G. S. ANDERSON :: SELMA, ALA. 


10 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


FARGUARA 
= WNDERW 


Big Saving or rent 
one of my rebuilt-like-new Stand- 
ard Visible Underwood Type- 
writers, fully guaranteed. Equip- 
ped with back spacer, two-color 
ribbon, tabulator, automatic ribbon 
reverse, etc. Looks, writesand wears 
like new. Try one for 10 days FREE. 
Pay only when fully satisfied. Easy 
terms, pie discount for cash. or earn 
one FRE plan. 
ce 


A Jersey man of a benevolent turn of mind 
encountered a small boy in his neighborhood, 
who gave evidence of having emerged but 
lately from a severe battle. 


/ 


“T am sorry,” said the man, “to see that you 
have a black eye, Sammy.” 

Whereupon Sammy retorted: 

“You go home and be sorry for your own 
little boy—he’s got two!’”—Everybody’s Maga- 
zine. 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY sors 


Offers unsurpassed tacilities to advanced students for the prosecution of Studies in Mathematics, Language, Literature 


History, Philosophy, etc., etc. Ministers, teachers or others who may be interested in literary or scientific work are 
invited to write for Announcement outlining courses for HOME STUDY, leading to degrees. The constant aim of 
the institution is the development of the intellectual and moral forces inherent in every individual to the end that 
such patron may go forth more fully equipped for his or her life work. With this object in view special Courses are 
carefully planned for the purpose of supplying the particular instruction that will prove of greatest advantage to the 
student in whatever profession he may be engaged. Our students are found in every state and in many foreign countries. 
Distance no obstacle; earnest application is all that is necessary to insure success. Strongly endorsed by leading 
clergymen and educators. Address 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (Dept. E), INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


What 15° wi, You ‘t? Nation's Capital 


The little matter of A45cin stamps or coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks 

Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published atthe Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints 
all the news ofthe world and tells the truth and only the truth; nowinits 26th year. This paper fills 
the bill without emptying the purse;it costs but $1a vont. ivan wantto Ren posted on wae going 
onin the world at the least expense of time or money, this is your means, you wanta paperin your 
partial and correct dingnosissof. ee arta home whichis sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. Ifyou would ap- 
during these strenuous, epoch- making days. preciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 25¢ to show that you 


h d ifl d the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. = 
pen perttcttones aa, Butwetarsiiadita invest Aiaaewieriante® Address : The Pathfinder, Box 527 Washington, D. C. 


“THE HAYMOW NEWS 4 Musical Comedy | 


This funny-bone tickler depicts the tribulations of a rural newspaper in its efforts to please 
everybody. Comical country characters are employed in this great laugh-maker. Suitable 
for any place where good wholesome fun would be desired. 

t@~ TO INTRODUCE, one copy only will be mailed for 25 cents. 
TTULLAR-MEREDITH CO., 227 W. 36th St., New York 


ACME Rolling Wood Partitions 


Entirely Ball Bearing and automatically adjust- 
able to atmospheric conditions. Ease in action and 
permanency guaranteed. 


Thousands of installations in churches and schools 
throughout the United States. . 


Special doors for public/ and private garages, trouble and 
accident proof, 


Write for illustrated circular and prices, giving number 
and sizes of openings, kind of wood and finish required. 


Union Blind & Ladder Co., Inc. 


(Mfrs. Patented Building Specialties) 


Vertical (coiling to side) 3635 Peralta Street :: Oakland, Cal., U.S.A. 
Horizontal (coiling overhead) ; 


Washington, the home of the Pathfinder, is the 
nerve-center of civilization; history is being 
made at this world capital. The Pathfinder’s 
illustrated weekly review gives you a clear, im- 
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See advertisement of large 
pictures for your Sunday 
School or your home, in the 
April number. 


Oh, no! The Perry Pictures 
are not all religious sub- © 
jects. In fact most of them — 
are not. They consist large- 
ly of the World’s Master- 
_ pieces in Art. 

2250 subjects. Each on 
paper, 5144x 8. They cost 
only 


A-Cent-And-A-Half-Each The Angelus Feeding Her Birds The Gleaners —All by Millet 
Catalogue of 1600 Miniature Illustrations for a dime. 

For 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents; $1.50'a hundred. Think of buying really beautiful pictures of good size at these prices! Is 

there any excuse for your people not knowing something of the world’s great paintings? _Wouldn’t YOU like to help them to 

this knowledge —to bring added joy into their lives—to enrich their minds and hearts? Take five minutes before your sermon 

Sunday nights and tell your people about The Angelus, for example, or some other picture, giving each family one of the pictures 

to take home.—Every child ought to have a collection of choice pictures,—all his own. Send 30 cents for 20 art subjects. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY Box Ex. MALDEN, MASS. 


DEAR BROTHER PASTOR: (ow skcrcang and largely attended meting ot the week 


except on Sabbath and your Congregation a company of Bible readers and students ? 


UE, Bible Teachers Training School 


D. WEBSTER WYLIE, Principat 
122 East 25th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Will tell you how, if you write us 


\@ Sunday School Hymns No. 1 


(Practical Editin) offers to the Sunday Schools desiring to increase the 
purchasing power of the $$ they spend for song books AN EXAMPLE 
OF THRIFT. $25.00 per hundred tells the price part of the example. 
Send 25 cents (stamps taken) for introductory copy, postpaid. 

TULLAR-MEREDITH CO., 227 W. 36th Street, New York City 


What Shall I Preach Next Sunday? 


This is a WEEKLY question with the preacher. These books will help answer it. 


Here are some facts about Swann’s books: 
They were planned and written to help the preacher preach. 


2. A THOUSAND “voluntary” letters received by the author PROVE that they 
will 


3. Thoughts that you can TALK ON have been chosen all through. Thoughts 
that fit the times. ; 


A “Money Back” guarantee makes buying safe. 


THE PARABLES 


Since the publication of Swann’s first volume of sermons TWO YEARS ago, 
* scores of calls have come for another volume from the same author. These calls 
have come from preachers of all types, and from all parts of the U.S. 


The NEW book is now ready. It is handsomely bound in black cloth, printed 
on rich paper; 280 pages. As a vital and popular theme, the Parables have been 
chosen (with two exceptions) as the subjects for the sermons. Every sermon is 
arranged in divisions in such a way that at a glance you get them in preachable 
form. Years of preaching without notes has enabled the author to arrange sub- 
jects in logical and easily remembered order. 


A preacher in Pennsylvania writes, 


A volume of complete sermons on the’Parables: 


Exegetical—— Homiletical “In all my books I have not found so great help as in this book.” 
A preacher in Ohio writes, 3 iL 
° ° ° e > 
“God has blessed humanity through you. Your books fill a big gap in my life. 
NEARLY 1000 ABSOLUTELY VOLUNTARY LETTERS have come in praise of these books, 
Here are some sentences and phrases taken from some of the letters: ‘‘Of exceptional value."" ‘*Well worth the price.”’. “*Itis 
the book I] need." “The first vofume was great, but this surpasses it." ‘Clear, aggressive, and scriptural.’ “Any sermon in it is 


worth many times the price of the volume.” ‘*Very valuable to any minister."’  ‘‘It is all you recommend it.” “I had not read 20 
minutes until I had a fine suggestion for a sermon.” ‘One of the best of recent books.”” ‘A volume of priceless treasures.”’ 


The price of the New book is $1.25 postpaid. The first volume is still on sale at $1 


ADDRESS i a Both books can be had for $2 postpaid 
GEORGE SWANN, | 1577 Bardstown Road, when ordered at the same time. 
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f 7: ‘A Crea Trnjly of Name 
Wilson and Foch say ||) °° canegcisiel 


Goodyear or Goodrich on Rubber 
Climax on giiy! and pets Apparatus 


Bi **A man has deprived himself of the best 
tf thereis in the world who has deprived him- 
~~~“ self of intimate knowl 
edgeofthe Bible.” 
—Pres. Wilson. 

“The Bible is certain- 
ly the best prepartion 
that you can give to 
an American soldier ; 
going into battle to 

sustain his magnificent ideal and faith.” 


—Marshal Foch to N.Y. Bible Society. 


Ng 66 
' Answer this Call to the Colors” 
These two great leaders voice a 
Be a Trained direct appeal to ernie quer 
ae W and women-to busy teachers, 
Christian orker physicians, students, office, 
industrialand home workers, farmers, mechanics, soldiers 
—as wellas to ministers, missionaries, evangelists, etc. 
Never was there such a great demand for those who 
really know the Bible. There is personal profit beyond 


anything you can imagine in prayerful, systematic Bible 
reading and study. Getready! Start atonce! The 


Correspondence Courses <A 
of the MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE willgive you a system NS ei ICE 
iy to study by—a guide, a teacher. You will be a personal pupil sa OM Se 
te —time, place and amount of study under your control. Ex- Si eo 
aminations are written, assuring accuracy in your work, 2 
W. T d Over 5,000 enrolled last year. 8 different courses, Heating and ea of churches, schools and pub- 
rite OGAaY Terms ‘nominal. Send now for Free Prospectus. lic buildings a specialty. Catalogue on application. 
e THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE THE TAPLIN-RICE-CLERKIN CO. 
: Dept. 5625 153 Institute Place Chicago, Ill, The Furnace, Stove and Range House of Akron, Ohio 


IT ALL DEPENDS 


ig Everybody now realizes the 
rte power of Motion Picture in en- 
tertaining and in imprinting the 

gospel message upon heart and 

e e mind. _But the success abso- 
Motion Picture lutely depends upon ‘how the 
Pictures are projected. If they 

do not compare favorably with 


Projector c those seen in good theatres, if 


they are not kind to the eyes, 
the effect is bound to be unfa- 
vorable, and the benefit lost. 


DO IT RIGHT 


: : Use the Projector chosen by 
5 roa those who are in the business 
' ‘ for profit. The most successful 
: men in the industry have found 
the Simplex the most profitable 
investment because the pictures 
it projects are the nearest ap- 
proach to life itself, and the 
Machine is built so well that it 
is almost repairless, which also 
accounts for the permanence of 
Write for Catalog “S” its perfect projection. 


The Precision Machine Co., 317 E. 34th St., New York 
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CAMOUFLAGING RELIGION 


Se A Message From Overseas 
: Daniel A. Poling, LL. D., Associated President United Society 
of Christian Endeavor 


ten-minute speakers most effectively under just 
such circumstances. 
One man had a rather unusual experience 


_ If we are to believe some critics of the relig- 
ious activities of the Y. M. C. A. overseas, “Shall 
we camouflage religion?” is a moot question. 
Even a few secretaries associated for months 
with the welfare organizations in France de- 
clare that the average soldier has no time for 
the religious program as such, that religion 
_ must be handed out to him in homeopathic 
an Bares, or mixed with movies. 


Perhaps it will be in order for me to attempt 
a frank answer to the question, since it has 
been my privilege to study the matter closely, 
both during the war and after the signing of 
the armistice. By “study” I do not mean an 
academic investigation. I have faced the 
_ American soldier across the canteen counter 
in hut and dugout; I have sat by him in his 
- hospital bed; and from London to Paris, in 
small groups in the front line trenches ‘and 
back to the classification and embarkation 
camps of Le Mans and Brest, I have spoken to 
> him in audiences of from ten to ten thousand. 


Don’t camouflage religion, is my conclusion. 
The conclusion is not mine alone. It is con- 
firmed by the most distinguished ministers and 
Christian laymen of two continents. Never has 
the unashamed, unapologetic, uncamouflaged 
presentation of the gospel of Jesus Christ so 
completely and quickly gripped men as in these 
days and the days which preceded the signing 
of the armistice. 


Let us turn aside long enough to record 

- another observation. The army resented any- 
thing that looked like an attempt to “put over” 
religion under another name. We made a 
mistake when we stopped the moving picture 
between reels and introduced a speaker from 
the religious department. When men went for 
a picture, they wanted a picture, and did not 
appreciate a break or delay in the middle of it. 


On the other hand, the writer has seen splen- 
did results from a general address that closed 
with an indirect but unmistakable religious 
message, delivered just before the regular 
evening program was presented, and while 
the men waited, who had crowded the hut 
4% auditorium far in advance of the time for the 
regular “bill.” In both Brest and Le Mans, 

_ folowing the cessation of hostilities, the relig- 
Fs fous directors of the Y. M. C. A. were using 


abe 


in an aviation camp near Paris. He found 
himself, because of an engagement compelling 
him to make train connections out of the city, 
scheduled to speak between the third and fourth 
reels of a soul-stirring picture tragedy. The 
men knew nothing about the arrangement. The 
speaker requested the hut secretary to state 
the case frankly to the men, telling them that 
the speaker refused to address them unless they 
voted to hear him. The response to this simple 
recognition of the “fair-play” principle and 
the “right of self-determination” gave a unani- 
mous vote for the address, and a meeting that 
would certainly have been resented, silently if 
not openly, by some at least, became memor- 
able because of its far-reaching success. 


The platform man who had a personal ex- 
perience in the matter he was charged to de- 
liver, whose message had already kindled a fire 
in his own soul, and who remembered those 
before him had been and were now, men first, 
and then soldiers, never found his sermon or 
his address fall as seed upon stony ground. He 
was heard with hungry eagerness.. The sim- 
plicity of the vital things of God moved even 
upon the hearts of the profanest and vilest with 
all the demonstrated results of a carefully 
planned and wisely conducted evangelistic 
campaign at home. 

Again and again I have heard the soldier 
express the desire to have nothing interfere 
with the definite religious services of Sunday, 
and in Le Mans a thousand men roared their 
disapproval of the suggestion that the religious - 
program of Wednesday evening be abandoned 
for something else. 

Of course much, sometimes everything, de- 
pends upon the attitude of the man in charge 
of the hut and its program. A few secretaries 
simply assumed that religion was unpopular, 
and prejudiced the case of the religious depart- 
ment by apologizing for it and by trying to 
make it stand upon platforms other than its 
own. 

While fighting was in progress a man Was 
often confronted with the charge of the pessi- 
mist, that soldiers turned toward God, faces 
white with fear. There can be no doubt that 
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the motives of men facing physical destruction, 
and crying out in prayer, were jumbled and 
mixed. No man will deny that terror often 
stalked the soldier as he entered the places 
of death. But even so, experience has surely 
taught the church that God does not analyze 
the motives of a man seeking him, beyond 
ascertaining that they are honest. Many a lad 
found peace in Christ, and was a better fight- 
ing man for his discovery, more competent in 
living, and with a calm for the dying, who 
had not called upon the name of his Saviour 
until the light of the battle’s flaming sky 
showed him his lack. The fact that thousands 
may have turned again to old:sins when the 
danger was passed, should not blind us to real 
gains in others. 

With the signing of the armistice, the face 
of the army has changed—changed in appear- 
ance and changed in direction. Now it is 
turned toward America, and the deep and 
dogged lines that came from looking into death 
have. smoothed again under the touch of the 
hope of home. There has been an unmistak- 
able let-down—have we not seen it in the 
United States? Officers and welfare workers 
are challenged and tested mightily by the im- 
perative, “Keep the period of demobilization 
from becoming a time of demoralization.” 
Everything that discipline, entertainment, ath- 
letics, idealism and religion can do, must be 
done if the army is to be returned physically 
clean and morally fit, to the shores from which 
it sailed on the cruise of democracy’s greatest 
adventure. 

The writer is fully convinced that the pro- 
gram of religion offers more for this crucial 
hour than the program of any other depart- 
ment, and he is witness to the fact that the 
soldier accepts this program, accepts it quickly, 
intelligently and eagerly, whenever its ministry 
sails under true colors and speaks without 
mirk or apology. Under the leadership of 
President King, of Oberlin College, I have seen 
a party of religious workers touring division 
after division, speaking in practically every 
hour of the day and early night, to groups 
large and small, without anywhere failing to 
command attention and sympathetic response. 

Dr. Truett of Dallas, Texas, covered the 
90th Division, composed largely of men from 
Texas and Oklahoma, so thoroughly that few 
men indeed failed to hear his voice. Of all 
the features that that Division has had carried 
to it, the Christian ministry of this warm- 
hearted, manly preacher is, by the testimony 
of officers and men alike, the first and. the 
most appreciated. It ranks above movies, 
games, minstrel shows, and concerts. 

In a single evening in Brest, the writer in 
three meetings addressed more than five thou- 
sand men. Not until he forgets the last thing 
will he forget the faces of those men who sat 
before him, faces that lighted instantly when 
the mood prompted a smile, faces that glowed 
deeply with the inner emotion that cried “Yes,” 
to the question, “Does a man need God?” 

And what an appalling responsibility rests 
upon the church at home. Men now being 
prepared for return to America may be reached 
as they have never been and as they never will 
be again, if they remain untouched through this 


period. The most vital and sympathetic pul- 
piteers of the United States are needed in 
France, needed imperatively and immediately. 
Such men will face the most appealing speak- 
ing opportunity the world has ever known. 
Here are men, thousands of men, “wide opén. 
They have forgotten their fancied grievances; 
they have forgotten many of their real causes 
for complaint, for they wait now with the hope 
of early return lighting their eyes and spread- 
ing a generous alchemy through their hearts. 
They are thinking about American customs 
and ideals that are different from some of the 
things war has taught them. They rise to the 
call of the home things that are clean and 
holy, and they utter a deep “Amen” when the 
prayer is offered that they may be found worthy 
when the confident arms of their dearest en- 
circle them. 

Church of America, this is religion’s hour! 
It is the old story men would have told them. 
God pity us for ever thinking that anywhere 
else than in the sufficient salvation of Christ 
there is healing for the nations. And those 
khaki-clad veterans are the nations, the na- 
tions unborn, the nations of tomorrow. “Tell 
them the old, old story,” tell them in song, 
in sermon, in conversation, and in life—for- 
getting not the latter, for unless a man be 
willing to devitalize, he cannot vitalize, and 
no man can give that which he does not 
possess. 

The writer’s little record-book for the last 
twenty-six days spent in England and France, 
reveals the fact that he addressed twenty- 
seven voluntary military audiencgs, having a 
total attendance of about 22,500. These meet- 
ings were held from Montebaur in Germany, 
beyond the Rhine, where the divisional head- 
quarters of the “Fighting First” were located, 
to Le Mans in France, where 80 per cent of 
the returning soldiers pass through, and on to 
Brest, out of which 65 per cent of all our 
soldiers sail. They ranged from ten-minute 
talks before an audience that waited for the 
opening of a boxing bout, to a Sunday night 
formal religious service; from a crowd of 
Canadians, Americans, and British in London, 
to a similar company with a few Frenchmen 
included, in Paris. 

Not once did the presentation of uncovered 
religion fail to receive a sympathetic hearing. 
Those who heard, listened as men listen when 
they are eager to hear. Surely it is not neces- 
sary to write that the religious program wel- 
comed by the army is not a plan of denomi- 
national extension, or a statement of credal 
differences. The churches are lost in the 
Church, the Christians are one in Christ. Nor 
are the involved discussions of criticisms, con- 
structive or destructive, given a place on this 
platform which just now must be largely a 
pulpit of inspiration. The men have little 
time and are seldom in the mood, for deep 
study. Non-essentials are so easily detected in 
such spiritual. crises as this—vital things are 
so simple and so clear. It is hardly necessary 
to explain, they need only be stated, for they 
are transparent. : 

Again and again in the desperate winter 
months ofa year ago, when I saw men plough- 

(Continued on page 646.) 
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Why I Transferred from the Chaplaincy to the Line 


Olin Clarke Jones, Ist Lieut. Inf., 


Rev. Olin Clarke Jones was pastor of the 
Franklin Ave M. E. Church, Cleveland, a down- 
town church, a year and a half ago. He is now 
eee. from France a ist Lieutenant, U. S. 


He went to Camp Sherman with the first draft 
men in September, 1917, serving there as Camp 
Religious Work Director until April, 1918, when 
he was commissioned Chaplain and assigned to 
the 18th Machine Gun Battalion of the Sixth 
Division. At Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., and later at 
Camp Wadsworth, S. C.,*he performed the regu- 
lar duties of Chaplain and in addition was 
made mess officer for the officers of the Battalion 
and director or supervisor of the Canteen. 


The Division sailed for France in July, 1918, 
and during the voyage the decision was reached 
to request a transfer to the line. In view of 
the request and its approval at General Head- 
quarters, he was given more military duties, 
though he was not transfgerred until the latter 
part of October. At their rest camp in France 
he served as mess officer for the men of two 
battalions. The battalion was finally quartered 
at Orges (near Chaumont), where he was bil- 
leted with the village Priest, which led to a 
warm friendship between them. At Orges he 
Was appointed to act as Town Major. This put 
upon him the responsibility of handling all rela- 
tions of the military and the town’s people, such 
as billeting, purchasing, adjusting claims, pay- 
ing damages, etc. When the Battalion moved 
up to the front line he remained behind a few 
days to straighten up the town and billets. As 
he says, he acted as “lawyer, claim agent, boss 
of street sweepers, Motor Transport Officer, in- 
spector of billets, health officer, salvager of 
Government property, and labor boss.” He was 
one of the first six town majors to report to 
the Zone Major, and was commended for the 
promptness, accuracy and completeness of his 
reports. 

Joining his outfit in the front line trenches 
in Alsace, he lived in a dugout and had his first 
experience of being under fire. From here he 
was sent for two weeks to an intensive train- 
ing school for platoon officers, where his work 
compared very favorably with that of West 
Point and regular army officers, he being the 
only man there who had had no previous mili- 
lary training. About the middle of October he 
Was sent with the advance billeting party pre- 
paratory to the movement of the Division, to ar- 
range the billeting of the 18th M. G. B, and the 
12th Brigade Headquarters for Major General 
Erwin. The last of October the Division shared 
in the drive on Sedan. Lt. Jones was put in 
charge of a convoy of supply trucks, carrying 
rations and forage. For fourteen days and 
nights they followed the battalion so closely 
that at times they entered villages while the re- 
treating Germans were still shelling them. From 
Sedan they were rushed back to Verdun. When 
they were four days’ march on their way, the 
armistice was signed. 

Upon reaching Verdun, his Major was assigned 
to the duty of receiving prisoners returning 
from German prison camps, and made Lt. Jones 
his Adjutant. Five thousand allied soldiers 
came through their section. At one time he 
was charged with the movement of 1,500 Rus- 
sians from the station to their rest camp. Of 
this experience he says: “It kindled my anger 
against the Boches. They are brutal and ma- 
licious. They deserved everything they got. Did 
I not believe the righteousness. of Providence 
would continue the work of punishment and 
chastening, I would say the war ended too 
soon. The poor, hungry, filthy, shadows of men 
made me heart-sick for them, and made my 
blood boil in anger at the German regime.” 

After this he was assigned to traffic duty be- 
tween St. Dizier and Verdun where he helped 
to direct the columns of march of our soldiers 
who were being replaced at the front by the 
Third Army. 

When his Division moved south he was sta- 
tioned at Recey-sur-Ource as Assistant Motor 
Transport Officer for the Division. In this ca- 
pacity he handled the transportation of all sup- 
plies and rations for the 27,000 men, and the 


18th Machine Battalion in France 


forage for the animals. In one week they dis- 
tributed 1,500 tons of foodstuffs and forage. 
For the efficiency with which he handled this 
work he was commended in a communication 
from the Division Quartermaster to the Di- 
vision M. T. O. 


When this Methodist preacher gets back to 
his regular task at home, what chance will his 
Official Board have to make the usual remark 
about the ignorance and inefficiency of preach- 
ers concerning business affairs?—Editor Exposi- 
tor. 

I did not get the chance to go over the top 
or to fire a single burst of machine gun bul- 
lets. I have no wound stripe, no medal of 
honor for heroism in action or for distinguished 
service of any kind. I am simply a Methodist 
preacher who, like anybody else, followed the 
light of his convictions and offered himself for 
service in the world emergency. 


My experience has covered a period of 
eighteen months—twelve in the United States 
and six in France . My pathway led from a 
growing church into the army Y. M. C. A, 
from the Y. M. GC. A. into the chaplaincy, and 
from the chaplaincy into the line. Without 
reservation I have performed to the best of my 
ability the many and varied tasks assigned 
to me, but I am a minister still, and I am 
honest when I say my spirit and purpose 
through it all have never changed. Now that 
the war is over I am eager to get home. More 
than ever before I am keenly alive to the 
high honor and responsibility of the ministry 
and as a minister in earnest to be a true 
kind of a leader, teacher and friend. 

But time and time again I am asked, Why 
did you transfer from the chaplaincy into the 
line? Always the point to the question is 
seemingly a surprise that a preacher did it. 
Why should he not, if that was his place? 
Chaplains have rendered a sufficient account. 
of themselves to prove the metal they are made 
of. I transferred to the line for personal 
reasons. That I was a chaplain is not the 
main point at all unless someone still has the 
notion that a Christian man ought not to 
fight under any circumstances, but that is 
another question. I have reasons for my 
course of action. 

The first one is very simple. I got ‘the 
chance and could not resist the inner com- 
pulsion to take it. From the beginning of the 
war I wanted to be a fighting man. I quit the 
church and went into the army Y. M. C, A. 
because one day on a boat, while the question 
was open for decision, I glanced at four 
soldiers passing by and could not look them 
squarely in the eyes. Six months later when 
the time approached for going overseas I gave 
up the Y. M. C. A. and applied for a commis- 
sion as chaplain because I shared the convic- 
tion that a young man physically fit had no 
business in France except in the National 
Army. Just six months later, on the 18th 
of July, 1918, on a transport in the middle of 
the Atlantic, I requested a transfer from the 
chaplaincy to the line. Why? Because the 
door opened and I felt I had to do it to prove 
to myself that I was truly in earnest, that my 
blood was red, and that I was able to stand 
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on the same footing with other young men. 
It was one of the proudest moments of my 
life when I signed the request to be made 
an officer of the line. 


The opportunity came in this way. I was 


lying on my bunk most uncomfortably seasick, 
but reading Machine Gun Notes to forget my 
affliction, when the adjutant of our battalion 
knocked at the door, and entering said: “Chap- 
lain, the Commanding Officer presents his 
compliments and directs me to say that he is 
willing to recommend you for a transfer to the 
line. You may see him in his stateroom at 
your convenience.” The announcement was a 
complete surprise, but in it I recognized in- 
stantly a challenge to my inner self. 


My final decision was reached after care- 
ful and unhurried deliberation. I faced the 
task of a machine gun officer. I was far 
from one then. My training had been limited 
to what I had read and picked up, yet I knew 
what was expected of one and was willing 
to work. I thought of my wife and little 
daughter at home. I knew I had a real job 
as a chaplain if I measured up to it. Why 
should I transfer to the line? And then the 
voice. within answered: Because you will 
never be satisfied unless you do. You know 
your wife will whole-heartedly approve of it 
in spite of her added anxiety. Your little 
daughter will some day be proud of her father. 
You can be a Christian man in the part of a 
machine gun officer in making. Only one 
answer was possible and now I would not 
have it otherwise for anything in the world. 
Thousands of young men went through a 
similar experience. 


I knew I had a real job in the chaplaincy 
but I felt something vaguely that experience 
afterwards proved to be true. The greatest 
contribution which a chaplain makes is his 
ministry of a Christian life. Services, programs 
of activities and a hundred other things which 
are most worth while, and which are done in 
the training areas cannot be done in the stress 
and strain of moving forward or in holding 
a front line trench. When I asked for a 
transfer I had a feeling that things were going 
to be happening over here and I had a con- 
viction that I could be of as much value, that 
I could be as much of a Christian man, as an 
officer of the line as I could as a chaplain. 
I signed the request believing that my ministry 
in its essentials would go on without break. 
And now I can truthfully say that it, did go 
on. I did not lose the intimate personal 
touch which I had gained, rather I believe it 
grew stronger. I am certain my points of 
contact became more numerous. I learned 
by experience what the men were up against. 
I continued to serve them in little ways as I 
had done before. In groups or one by one, 
I talked with them. I buried their dead—not 
many but our own. I performed my specific 
tasks as an officer. I was one with the spirit 
of our battalion—with officers and men alike, 
and I confidently believe that in their thoughts 
I will always be their chaplain. 

My real reason for requesting a transfer to 
the line is not easy to express. It is more of 


a longing or an ideal than a reason. From 
boyhood the lines of Longfellow have rung in 
my ears: 


“I shall give to you a prophet : 
Who shall guide you and shall teach you, 
Who shall toil and suffer with you.” 

Young men like me and of my generation 
were soldiers. Our first task was a winning 
fight for freedom and righteousness. I wanted 
those experiences in my life for their own 
sake—for what they stood for—and I wanted 


them so that I might better understand those 
who had them when it was all over. 


I am now willing to admit I was entirely too 
ambitious for the clay I was made of. The 
first taste of a real barrage was quite suffi- 
cient for all time. The sight of the wounded 
men in our first fight was quite enough to 
satisfy any desire on my part for the same © 
thing nearer home. And once in my ‘day- 
dreams, before going to the front, when a 
“D. S. C.” was being pinned on my breast, it 
dawned upon me that it had been awarded 
because at great cost to us a field of Huns had 
been mowed down by our machine guns. It 
made me sick and struck terror in my heart. 
I began to pray, “O God, spare our battalion 
from such an experience. Masten the end of 
the war.” Then I was ashamed of myself 
and I prayed again, “O God, if the hour comes 
and I am to be the arm of thy wrath, then 
give me a cool head, courage, and the power 
to strike with mighty vengeance.” I was not 
called upon to raise a hostile hand, but if I 
had, my soul would have been clean as is the 
soul of every true soldier—clean even though 
his bayonet and his hands are red with human 
blood. 

By transferring to the line I got what I 
was looking for, a wide experience. I will 
never be able to measure the extent of its in- 
fluence. I lived in a man’s world. I saw 
him at his best and at his worst. I got new 
angles of observation, new points of view, new 
experiences myself. An honest “bawling out” 
is one of the rarest treasures of my experience. 
(Preachers would profit if they had more of 
them to their faces). To share in the stress 
and strain and turmoil of a long and harassing 
drive, responsible for the delivery of rations, 
is an interesting experience to look back on. 
The P. M. and the M. T. O. are friends of 
mine for I have served as their assistants. So 
I say it has been worth much to me to have 
lived in a man’s world for a little while with 
only a humble life to show as the sign of the 
cross. I know men better. I know by ex- 
perience that they need help; that they need 
companionship; that they need worship, that 
they need the Master’s faith in the Father— 
God. 


I did not do very much to help turn the 
tide of the Hun, but I salute the men who did. 
In a small measure I understand what they 
went through and what price they paid for 
victory. They will receive their reward. Many 
of us lost nothing and gained everything. Our 
thoughts are homeward bound. We pledge our 
lives to the unfinished tasks. 
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$1,000 for 40,000 to 70,000 words “Christianity 
and Modern Industry,” and two prizes of $600 
and $400 for 40,000 to 70,000 words on “Evyery- 
Any reader of The Expositor 
may compete. d 

The American Sunday-School Union has 
done its part during the war by furnishing 
to our soldiers and sailors nearly a million 
pieces of good reading matter, ranging all the 
way from a Sunday School lesson leaflet to a 
hundred page life of Lincoln. These have been 
personally distributed by Chaplains and Y. M. 
C. A. Secretaries in connection with their 


work. This service is still going on, and will 


continue as long as it is needed. 


To aid in solving our after-war problems, 
the Union now offers Two Thousand Dollars 


_ in prizes for book manuscripts as follows: 


Prizes for Book Manuscripts. 


Aiming to secure volumes treating important 

questions of the day, yet possessing permanent 
value, the American Sunday School Union, 
under the provisions of the John C. Green fund, 
offers the following prizes: 
_1. A prize of One Thousand Dollars for the 
best book manuscript on the subject, “Chris- 
tianity and Modern Industry:” How to apply 
Christian principles to the relations of em- 
ployer, employe and consumer. 

This work should deal with actual achieve- 
ments, as well as with principles and methods. 
It should include the rural as well as the 
urban situation. 


2. A prize of One Thousand Dollars, in two 


_ parts, Six Hundred Dollars for the best manu- 


seript and Four Hundred Dollars for the next 


ae best, on the subject “Everyday Heroism:” The 


_ challenge to the heroic presented by the com- 
- mon tasks of life. 


The “moral equivalent for 
war” found in self-sacrificing service in peace. 


This work should have special application 
and appeal to young people. It should empha- 
size present-day calls to community service, 
and world-wide brotherhood. It should be 
freely illustrated by examples from real life. 

Instructions to Writers. 

Each writer shall give an appropriate origi- 
nal title to his work and may choose his own 
method of treatment, using such literary form 
—discussion, story or other—as he may prefer. 
It is desired that the book shall be of practical, 
instructive, and popular sort, containing from 
40,000 to 70,000 words each. 


The manuscripts shall be typewritten, or in 
plain legible handwriting. They must reach 
the Union, to be submitted to the judges, on 
or before December 1, 1919. 

Hach manuscript shall have a designating 
mark or number, and the name and address 
of the author shall be sent at the same time in 
a sealed envelope (not to be opened before 
the award) bearing the same designating mark 
or number. Both are to be addressed, post 
or express prepaid, to the American Sunday 
School Union, 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


- The manuscripts winning the prizes are to 


: $2,000 in Prizes for Three Book Manuscripts 


become the exclusive property of the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union; the prizes to be paid 
as soon as the copyrights are so secured to and 
by the Union. 

The Union reserves the right to decline any 
and all manuscripts not suitable to its, pur- 
pose. 

The manuscripts not winning prizes will be 
returned to the writers, at their request and 
expense, within ninety days after the award. 
All manuscripts will be at the risk of the 
writer. 

Conditions of the Fund. 

The prizes are offered under the conditions 
of the John C. Green Income Fund, which was 
created “for the purpose of aiding in securing 
a Sunday School literature of the highest order 
of merit,” and germane to the objects of the 
American Sunday School Union. 


The deed of declaration of trust of this fund 
provides that a certain portion of its income 
shall be used in securing such works, either 

1. By arranging to have them written by 
authors; of established reputation and known 
ability. In this case $1,000 is to be paid the 
writer for the copyright of the work, which 
then becomes the exclusive property of the 
American Sunday School Union. The sum thus 
paid is intended to reduce the selling price 
of the book and thus increase its circulation 
and usefulness; or 

2. By the prize plan as here announced. It 
is required that this prize plan be followed for 
one thousand out of every three thousand dol- 
lars of income provided by the fund. 

Additional copies of this announcement may 
be had upon application. 

American Sunday School Union, 1816 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Green Fund Books Already Issued. 


Under General Plan—Dictionary of the Bible, 
A Christian Home, Commentary on Matthew, 
Biblical Antiquities, Commentary on Luke, Com- 
mentary on John, Our Sixty-six Sacred Books, 
Commentary on Acts, A Manual of Sunday 
School Methods, The Faith and Life of a Chris- 
tian, Orientalism in Bible Lands, Archaeology 
and the Bible, Sunday School Teaching and 
Management, Commentary on Mark, The Sun- 
day School Movement and the American Sun- 
day School Union. ; 

Under Prize Plan—The Lord’s Day, The 
Christian, Unity of Capital and Labor, Rural 
Christendom, The Union of Christian Forces in 
America, (a) A New Life in Education, (b) 
How John and I Brought Up the Child, (a) 
The New Citizenship, (b) Toward the Glory 
Gate, (a) The Magnetism of the Bible, (b) The 
Charms of the Old Book, (a) Character Through 
Recreation, (b) Laughter and Life. 


(Continued from page 665.) 


priest being near to perform this function. In 
the light of these fine instances of true relig- 
ious service one can but call to mind the 
query of the ancient prophet, “Have we not all 
one Father? Hath not one God créated us?” 
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The Preacher and The Short Story 
D. O.. Hopkins, Pastor First Baptist Church, Normal, Ill. 


The short story is a distinct form of litera- 
ture. In popularity it predominates all other 
forms of literary productions. There is scarce- 
ly a newspaper, magazine, or journal published 
upon whose pages there is no short story. It 
is so attractive that it has virtually dethroned 
the novel, or longer fiction. It can be read 
at one sitting, upon the street car while going 
to and from the place of business, or while 
waiting for the meal. Few people now live 
who donot indulge in the pleasure of its 
reading. Many pupils in our Sunday Schools 
can hardly wait through the lesson period until 
the short story paper is distributed, and it 
has been known, when the morning worship 
follows the Bible School, that some omnivor- 
ous reader devoured a short story before the 
preacher had said good-bye to his customary 
elaborate introduction. 


In view of the prevalence of the short story, 
it behooves the modern preacher to familiarize 
himself with this form of fiction. This will 
aid his preaching, give variety and fresh color 
to his sermons, and make him a more careful 
student of human nature. The advantages 
acerued from a study of the short story are 
beyond comparison. 

An analysis of a number of short stories will 
teach the preacher the value of compression. 
The adjective “short,” is significant. The short 
story exhibits the dictum ‘Multum in parvo.” 
The writer goes over his materials again and 
again, eliminating all non-essentials, cutting 
out all superfluous figures and fancies and 
condensing where thought was thinnest. Com- 
pression is the rule. No side shows are per- 
mitted. No wandering from the main high- 
way of thought in dog-like fashion is allowed. 
Switching is forbidden. Only through trains 
are recognized. As plants are forced in the 
hot-house to quick maturity, so are characters 
in the short story. ‘The economy of the read- 
er’s time and thought is scrupulously guarded. 
Tediousness in action is the unpardonable sin 
with many editors. The short story, like the 
English sonnet, deals with one idea and one 
only. 


Therefore, the modern preacher can learn 
much here. Ours is an age of condensation. 
Terminal facilities in the pulpit are the vigils 
of a congregation. Compression gives power. 


_ This is needed in an age of rapid transit, 


telegrams, and cablegrams. Jesus was a 
master of condensed wisdom. His superb 
short story, the prodigal son, exemplifies this. 
Sermons must be given now in tabloid form 
and predigested. A skillful preacher studies 
brevity. It is recorded that Dean Swift 
preached the shortest sermon known. The 
text was, “He that giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord.” The sermon consisted of nine 
words, “If you like the security, down with 
the money.” What else could be more perti- 
nent? 

A study of the short story will also help the 
preacher in originality. Magazine editors give 
the award of approval to tales originally told. 
They soften their hearts towards authors of 


new ideas and novel complications. To say 
the unsaid is a virtue few possess. The thread- 
bare plot, the worn out phrases, and the or- 
dinary blissful climax are not sought by the 
thinking public. The best short stories have 
situations not imagined before, and freshness 
of details and characters. The old is made 
new. 


From this the preacher can get wisdom. 
Hackneyed phrases both in prayer and ser- 
mon must be discarded. Cant must be cen- 
sored. The word trite comes from a word 
meaning to rub. That which has been rubbed 
out by the centuries of use is not even fit 
for the rummage sale. The great preachers 
have the freshness of a summer dawn about 
them. The religious junk heap should be 
continually visited. Newness creates interest. 
The worn path gets hard. 

To add the flavor of originality the preacher’s 
imagination must be busy. The short story 
will develop this faculty. No man can write, 
paint, or preach, without imagination. Turner 
saw more beautiful sunsets than any one else 
because this faculty was unfolded in him. Old 
truths need new clothes each Sunday. Theol- 
ogy’s proverbial dust can be swiftly removed 
by an imaginative minister. The water of 
life comes from a bubbling spring not a 
stagnated pond. Most sermons are too prosaic. 
Bible characters can be made real and there- 
fore interesting. Independent thinking never 
counted for more than today. Of course all 
originality is relative. It does not necessarily 
mean oddity, but like the story writer it can 
give new twist to an old problem. Both the 
short story writer and the preacher call for a 
visual imagination of a very high order. 

The short story is, likewise, one of the best 
means through which a preacher can study 
human nature. Next to his own parishioners 
these characters are wonderful psychological 


studies. Their originators are profound stu- 
dents of people. He can study them at his 
leisure. The writers have portrayed them in 


a kaleidoscopic way. Kipling, Stevenson, O. 
Henry, Poe, Conrad, and scores of others have 
brought human nature to us in all the varied 
details of life. The rule which some of these 
writers have adopted for the reading public 
is appropriate for the listening public too; 
“Make ’em laugh; make ’em cry; make ‘em 
wait.” 


The best short story characters are very 
human. They are in every church and com- 
munity. The preacher looks into their faces 
every Sunday and into their souls every week 
day: The depths’ of emotion, the heights of 
ambition, the breadth of outlook are vividly 
depicted in these stories. The writers take 
their characters to the operating room, lay 
them on the table, go through a process of 
moral vivisection. ‘The preacher can see them 
horizontally and perpendicularly. The cross 
section view of humanity which he can thus 


see makes him a better preacher and pastor. © 
Furthermore, the short story enriches one’s | 


knowledge of present day literature and fur- 


nishes much material for preaching. Much of 
the Bible is in short story form. Joseph, 
Ruth, Esther, Daniel are prototypes of many 
modern characters. Windows for letting in 
floods of light upon abstract truths can be 
made from many of these tales. 
lace,” by Guy de Maupassant, furnishes an apt 
illustration of the vain efforts people make 
in behalf of showy appearances. Kipling’s 
“The Ship That Found Itself” teaches the 
struggle through which the adolescent passes 
in order to adjust himself to the sea of life. 
Stevenson’s “Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” a 
short story to all modern purposes, never fails 
to arouse interest as an illustration of the 
double characters we try to be. Each week 
the Saturday Evening Post furnishes some 
Virile illustration which would turn hearers 
into attentive ears and a preacher into a 
modern prophet. 


Moreover, a study of the short story can 
teach many a pulpit man the indirect method 
of preaching. Most preachers have mastered 
the art of direct exhortation, few practice the 
methods of indirection. The short story can 
tell a tale without preaching. It is often a 
capsule for the quinine of some truth. The 
readers put on the moral plaster. Occasionally 
a sermon needs to help people to put on their 
own application. A lazy hearer needs exer- 
cise. Nothing convinced David and stirred his 
indignation to white heat like the quiet way 
Nathan preached to him by indirection. Some- 
times truth breaks like a lightning flash upon 
the sky of the conscience. .Indirection needs 
to be studied by many a preacher. The arrow 
that was shot at a venture wounded the king 
of Israel. Pulpit arrows indirectly plumed 


“The Neck- 


may wound many a self-complacent king in 
the congregation. The moral attachment may 
be purposely and effectively omitted at times. 

Once in a great while it would be a good 
mental exercise’ for the preacher to attempt | 
to produce a short story himself. For even 
as of old, it is now commanded “What thou 
seest, write.” The painstaking upon the 
evolution of some plot, and the delineating 
of some character would be mental enrich- 
ment. Language would become more elegant, 
words more suggestive, and style more felici- 
tous. A preacher who would write any form 
of literature would be less liable “to shoot 
from the stirrup,’ as the Germans say of ex- 
temporaneous speaking, which really means a 
man shooting at a game without dismounting 
from his horse. Writing a story would make 
the preacher dismount and have a more solid 
footing for his work. Composition of this 
kind would, furthermore, help him to see glory 
in the commonplace. The best short stories 
are those which treat of some common inci- 
dents of life and bring them to us transfused 
with glory. 


Some’ Bible event might be elaborated into 
a short story form and presented to the con- 
gregation, if not to a larger reading public. 
“The Other Wise Man” and “The Lost Boy,” 
by Henry Van Dyke, are examples of what 
might be accomplished in this field. The con- 
gregations would see a new Bible and hear a 
new preacher should something similar be 
wisely presented. ‘The minister himself would 
know in a very concrete way the meaning of 
that pregnant verse, “We spend our years as 
a tale that is told.” 


How Federation WoninIndiana Against Sunday Movies 
Rev. Edgar L. Williams, D. D. 


The fight against Sunday movies is on in 
practically every state, more than thirty now 
in legislative session and the battle has been 
especially acute in Indiana, Ohio, New York, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. Brokers in New 
York offer investment for idle saloon money 
in motion picture stands, made tempting by 
legislation to legalize movies on Sunday so 
that cheap five-cent shows can make big money 
from large Sunday crowds in the cities and in 
thousands of small towns. 


The bill to legalize Sunday motion picture 
shows was defeated in the Indiana Senate by 
the small margin of one vote. It was a stiff 
hard fight. How did the church forces win? 

ist. There was a great tidal wave of pro- 
test from the constituency of the senators at 
home. This had great influence. 

2nd. How was this brought about? Mainly 
by the Church Federation. We sent 4,000 pro- 
test blanks to 2,000 pastors in Indiana, and 


they were signed by about 100,000 persons. ~ 


The Executive Secretary by hundreds of letters 
and phone requested telegrams to be sent, and 
interviews to be made with Representatives 
and Senators at the State House, and when they 
were home over Sundays. 

3rd. When Senator Franklin McCray, speak- 
ing for the Movie Bill said, “Only the Secre- 


tary of the Federation and not many ministers 
of the state were opposing the bill,” a very 
thrilling answer came from Senator Bracken, 
who said that such a statement was unfair, as 
the protests from hundreds of ministers and 
church people came “fluttering in like doves 
from every township in the State.” Was there 
ever a finer tribute to the value of Church 
Federation thoroughly organized and protest- 
ing against evil in legislation? 


4th. On the first vote only one was lacking 
of a constitutional majority to pass this vicious 
bill, and three of the Senators were absent. 
Immediately the next day the Federation Sec- 
retary got in touch with five cities in the state 
by phone to urge the leading citizens to in- 
fluence three senators to vote against the pas- 
sage of the bill. Phone conferences were had 
with ministers, Catholic priests, and business 
men to bring influence to bear on these sena- 
tors. 

The second vote two days later showed the 
movie people had lost one and thereafter they 
could not rally, for the bill was killed. 

In states like Indiana the church influence 
or organized church forces when massed for a 
compact pressure can do almost anything they 
wish in winning battles for right legislation 
through a federation well organized with strong 
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leadership. The fight must be consistent and 
command every resource. It is doubtful if it 
can be conducted in any better way than 
massed forces around the central office of a 
church state federation. We must have or- 
ganized good to meet organized evil. 

Thrilling Seenes in the Senate. 

There were many amusing and thrilling ex- 
periences in the Indiana Senate. When the 
motion picture people learned there was care- 
ful system in getting protests all over the 
state, they also arranged to have petitions 
signed in every show asking for the legalizing 
of movies on Sunday. Twelve bushel baskets 
of cards claimed to have been signed by 400,- 
000 people were brought to the Senate, but we 
were able to show that children had signed 
their cards several times, and the Senate asked 
how many were duplicates, and Lieutenant 
Governor Bush, the Speaker, raised the ques- 
tion whether the inquiry meant the duplication 
of baskets or the duplication of cards. This 
was followed by laughter. On the other hand 
the quality of Church petitions going direct 
to the Senators could be seen by them to be 
of no mean citizenship and attention was called 
to this fact. 

Let all moral forces, church papers, church 
people and good citizens everywhere prevent 
the commercializing of the Lord’s Day, and 
help preserve our American Christian Sabbath 
as one of the bulwarks of our liberty, and let 
us federate church forces in every state and 
thereby meet such issues as may arise at any 
time. 

The importance of personal influence from 
home towns cannot be over-estimated. This 
defeat of the Senate Bill in Indiana will save 
thousands of boys and girls from the influence 
of Sunday shows, and tell on all the future of 
their lives. 


THE UNGUARDED GATES. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 

Named of the four winds—North, South, Hast 
and West, 

Portals that lead to an enchanted land 

Of cities, forests, fields of living gold, 

Vast prairies, lordly summits touched with 
snow, 

Majestic rivers sweeping proudly past 

The Arab’s date palm and the Norseman’s 
pine— 

A realm wherein are fruits of every zone, 

Airs of all climes, for lo! throughout the year 

The red rose blossoms somewhere—a rich land, 

A later Eden planted in the wilds, ; 

With not an inch of earth within its bound 

But if a slave’s foot press it sets him free! 

Here it is written, Toil shall have its wage, 

And Honor, honor, and the humblest man 

Stands level with the highest in the law. 

Of such a land have men in dungeons dreamed, 

And with the vision brightening in their eyes 

Gone smiling to the fagot and the sword. 

Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 

And through them press a wild, a motley 
throng— 

Men from the Volga and the Tartar steppes, 

Featureless figures of the Hoang-Ho, 

Malayan, Scythian, Teuton, Kelt, and Slav, 

Flying the Old World’s poverty and scorn; 


These bringing with them unknown gods and 


rites; 

Those tiger passions, here to stretch their 
claws. 

In street and alley what strange tongues are 
these, 


Accents of menace alien to our air, 

Voices that once the Tower of Babel knew! 

O Liberty, White Goddess! is it well 

To leave the gate unguarded? On thy breast 

Fold Sorrow’s children, soothe the hurts of 
fate, 

Lift the down-trodden, but with the hand of 
steel 

Stay those who to our sacred portals come 

To waste the gifts of freedom. Have a care 

Lest from thy brow the clustered stars be 
torn 

And trampled in the dust. For so of old 

The thronging Goth and Vandal trampled Rome, 

And where the temples of the Caesars stood 

The lean wolf unmolested made her lair. 


A BIBLE ON A NEW PLAN. 

The Scofield Bible, published by the Ox- 
ford-University Press, New York, has some 
very valuable features, that will appeal to 
preachers especially. 

By a new system of connected special refer- 
ences, all the greater truths of the divine reve- 
lation are’ so traced through the entire Bible, 
from the place of the first mention to the last, 
that the preacher may follow the gradual un- 
folding of these, by many inspired writers 
through many ages, to their culmination in 
Jesus Christ and the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. 

Helps have been provided, available for in- 
stant reference, on the very page where help is 
needed. For example, at every mention of a 
Hebrew month, weight, coin, or measure, the 
English equivalent is given in the margin. 
Obscure and difficult passages, alleged dis- 


_ erepancies or contradictions, and every im- 


portant type or symbol are elucidated by new 
references, or made the subject of an explana- 
tory footnote on the same page. 

All of the connected topical lines of refer- 
ence end in analytic summaries of the whole 
teaching of Scripture on that subject, thus 
guarding the reader against hasty generaliza- 
tions from a few passages or proof texts. 

This Bible is now made in two sizes of type, 
brevier and minion, and may be had in differ- 
ent bindings from $2 up to $14. Mention The 
Expositor and ask the publishers for sample 
pages. oo 
(Continued from page 640.) 
ing through mud, and agonizing to the very 
limits of human endurance, I found myself 
wondering how other men could satisfy them- 
selves for even an hour, while battling across 
the old sectarian fields of controversy. The 
world was crying then, and the world cries 
now, “What must I do to be saved?” The 
only answer for the cry is the one of the great 
invitation, “Come unto me.” The one con- 
vincing authority is the authority of the over- 
whelming promise, “I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.” We must preach then Jesus Christ 
and him crucified, for do we not witness again 
to the truth that “Though heaven and earth 
shall pass away, my word shall not pass away?” 
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ae the last analysis the welfare of the State 
depends absolutely upon whether or not the 
average family, the average man and woman, 


Ol os a 


oe fit for the foundation of a great na- 
on 


No piled up wealth, no splendor of material 
growth, no brilliance of artistic development, 
will permanently avail any people unless its 
home life is healthy, unless the average man 
possesses honesty, courage, common sense, and 
decency; unless he works hard and is willing 
at need to fight hard; and unless the average 
woman is a good wife, a good mother, able and 
willing to perform the first and greatest duty 
of womanhood; able and willing to bear and 
to bring up as they should be brought up, 
healthy children, sound in body, mind and 
_ character, and numerous enough so that the 
race shall increase and not decrease, — 


: The primary duty of the husband is to be 
_the homemaker, the bread-winner for his wife 
and children, and the: primary duty of the 
woman is to be the helpmate, the housewife 
and mother. The woman should have ample 
_ educational advantages, but save in exceptional 
et the man must be, and she need not be, 
and generally ought not to be, trained for a 
lifelong career as the family bread-winner. On 
4 the whole, I think the duty of the woman the 
i ‘more important, the more difficult, and the 
more honorable of the two; on the whole I 
respect the woman who does her duty even 
me more, than I respect the man who does his. 
wir. No- ordinary work done by a man is either 
ie as hard or as responsible as the work of a 
woman who is bringing up a family of small 
children, for upon her time and strength de- 
mands are made not only every hour of the 


* 
$ 
4 
% 


day, but often every hour of the night. She 
may have to get up night after night to take 
eare of a sick child, and yet must by day con- 
tinue to do all her household duties as well, 
and if the family means are scant, she must 
usually enjoy even her rare holidays, taking 
her whole brood of children with her. The 
birth pangs make all men the debtors of all 
women. Above all, our sympathy and regard 
are due to the struggling wives, among those 
Whom Abraham Lincoln called the plain peo- 
ple, and whom he so loved and trusted, for the 
lives of these women are often led on the 
a heights of quiet, self-sacrificing hero: 
sm. 

I do not in the least believe in the patient 
Griselda type of women, in the woman who 
submits to gross and long continued ill-treat- 
ment any more than I believe in a man who 
tamely submits to wrongful aggression. I 
believe in the woman’s rights just as much as 
I believe in the man’s, and indeed a little 

more; and I regard marriage as a partnership 

in which each partner is in honor, bound to 
think of the rights of the other, as well as of 
his or her own. But I think that the duties 
are even more important than the rights; and 
in the long run the reward is amplier and 
greater for duty well done, than for the in- 
sistence upon individual rights, necessary 
i though this, too, must often be. Your duty 


and their children, represent the kind of citi- 


Ee Prcciénr Rooeecsle. s Talk to Mothers 


is hard, your responsibility great; but great- 
est of all is your reward. I.do not pity you 
in the least. On the contrary, I feel respect 
and admiration for you. 

Teach boys and girls alike that they are 
not to look forward to lives spent in avoid- 
ing difficulties, but to lives spent in overcom- 
ing difficulties. Teach them that work for 
themselves and also for others, is not a curse, 
but a blessing; seek to make them happy, to 
make them enjoy life, but seek also to make 
them face life with the steadfast resolution 
to wrest success from labor and adversity, and 
to do their whole duty before God and to 


man. Surely, she who can thus train her sons 
and daughters, is thrice fortunate among 
women. 


To sum up, if either a race or an individual 
prefers the pleasures of mere effortless ease, 
of self-indulgence, to the infinitely deeper, the 
infinitely higher pleasures that come to those 
who know the toil and the weariness, but also 
the joy of hard duty well done, why, that 
race or that individual must inevitably in 
the end, pay the penalty of leading a life both 
vapid and ignoble. No man and no woman 
really worthy of the name, can care for the 
life spent solely or chiefly in the avoidance of 
risk and trouble and labor. Save in excep- 
tional cases, the prizes worth having in life 
must be paid for, and the life worth living 
must be a life of work for a worthy end, and 
ordinarily of work more -for others than for 
one’s self. 

The woman’s task is not easy—no task worth 
doing is easy—but in doing it, and when she 
has done it, there shall come to her the highest 
and holiest joy known to mankind; and having 
done it, she shall haye the reward prophesied 
in Scripture; for her husband and‘her children, 
yes, and all people who realize that her work 
lies at the foundation of all national happiness 
and greatness, shall rise up and call her 
blessed. 


The Y. M. C. A. entertainments for soldiers 
in camps and overseas was a great, service. — 


Two Cleveland men, Dr. Dowd, 705 Schofield 
Bld., and E. G. Lundstrom, are doing a 
similar work for orphanages, giving their 
stereopticon views and phonograph entertain- 
ments. Very few of the orphanages have 
phonographs. Have you one unused that you 
would give to make a hundred youngsters 
happy? Write Dr. Dowd and mention The Hx- 
positor. Or send him $5 for a share in one. 
An outfit costs $50. 


ee teed eee 4 
Not a Minister. 

The professor of elocution was instructing 
an ambitious young man in the art of public 
speaking. 

“When you have finished your lecture,’ he 
said, “bow gracefully, and leave pag platform 
on tiptoe.” 

_ "Why on. tip-toe?” 
young man. 

“So as not to wake the audience,’ replied 
the professor. 


queried the ambitious 
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Too Insistent? 

[In urging men to follow Christ, people ob- 
ject to our earnestness and last opportunity 
talk. Read this.—Hd.] 

Life insurance has done more to abolish pov- 
erty than all the dreams of financiers or the 


acts of constructive statesmen. During life it 
makes a man alive to his moral responsibili- 
ties; reawakens in him love of home and pride 
of family; teaches him habits of industry and 
thrift; quickens in his veins the corpuscles of 
ambition; lifts him from drudgery and de- 
spondency to a plane whereon dwell his suc- 
cessful fellow-men; blesses‘ him with self-re- 
spect and heartens him with sustaining hope. 

After his death it solves the problem of the 


The Ten Commandments on a Tablet on the walls of the Court House, Pitts- 
Write Wilbur F. Crafts, 206 Penn Ave., Washington, D, C., as to how you 


burgh, Pa. 
can circulate the Ten Commandments. 


ages—“What shall become of the widow and 
orphan?” It saves the devoted wife from pen- 
ury and woe; provides shelter, food, clothing 
and education for the children and spans the 
dark clouds of grief with a rainbow of secur- 
ity. When the final summons comes, what 
thought can so solace the departing soul as to 
know those nearest and dearest to him will not 
be left to the cold charity of the world? 

An hour’s delay may mean an eternity of 
regret. Protect the wife and babies now.— 

[This shows the earnestness of an insurance 
man’s plea. It sounds like an old-time ex- 
horter. Following Christ will do all the above 


and more.—HEHd.] 
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METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 


E. A. 


KING 


_ should not be overlooked. 


- come back from France. 


The month of May this year ought to mean 
much to every church. Elsewhere in this de- 
partment will be found a special article on 
“Mother’s Day.” Memorial Day is bound to be 
a great day this year. Aside from these two 
inportant events the church enjoys the natural 
revival of the time of the year, the spring 
that borders so closely on the summer. Surely 
much good should come to the church in May, 
ay the opportunity for seryice was never bet- 
er, 


The aftermath of the war changes things 


- considerably. The boys who have remained in 


the United States have been returning to their 
homes, and some thousands of soldiers have 
: Many injured sol- 
diers are now in the United States and they 
The church has 


a wonderful chance to save, to bring comfort 


_ war has been heavily laid. 
greatly honored. 


and cheer to the homes where the hand of 
Mothers can be 
On Memorial Day it will 


be the church’s opportunity to honor all our 


soldiers of all wars. 
If, to any of us of the younger generation 


_ who cannot remember the great days of the 


The world is one. 


Civil War, Memorial Day has ever come to 


seem a touching ceremony of little present 


worth or power, we know better now. This 
s the greatest, saddest, proudest, most glorious 
Memorial Day that has ever dawned. 

But today we mourn not our own alone. 
It is hard to get rid of 


_ @ preconceived opinion, trained from the birth 


. of the nation in the thought that the New 
World must keep itself separate from the 


Old. We could not understand at first that 
this was our war. However deep our sympa- 
thy, we did not realize at first that heroic 
Belgium had saved us, as well as England and 
France, by springing to arms against the 
onrushing monster. We did not know at once, 
that the English navy was our shield against 
the predatory rohpers and pirates of the world. 
But now we know that all the heroic blood 
poured out on the battlefields surrounding 
Germany, was not only in defense of imperiled 
Europe, but helped to secure our freedom and 
safety. 

By all that we owe to those who died, and 
endured sufferings far worse than death, let 
us not think to selfishly withdraw ourselves 
and try to escape our obligations ‘to ensure 
the end of war and tyranny. Let us not 
forget our debt, 

But heap the hero-graves with flowers and 
tears, 
And vow that these, who gave their lives 
for us, 
Never shall hope nor fear nor changing years, 
Pleasure nor gain, nor time oblivious, 
Make us forget. 

_ We hope that there may be no great dis- 

tinction drawn between the soldiers who re- 


mained at home or who went to France, or who 
actually went “over the top.” We are under- 
taking to tell our soldiers over here that every 
American has helped win the victory, no matter 
whether he remained at home and did his duty 
or went abroad to serve there. In Memorial 
sermons the “citizen soldier,” the one who 
bought Liberty Bonds, gave to the Red Cross, 
the Y. M. C. A. and other Welfare Societies, 
knit for the Red Cross, worked in organizations 
connected with the support of war, etc., ought 
to be honored. 

We wish you to tell us what you are doing 
for the returning soldiers. Send us accounts 
of your summer plans, and tell us what you do 
to raise money in your church. We often have 
requests for plans of this kind and your plan 
may be just what some other brother needs 
to help wipe out his church debt. Send all 
material for this department to Rev. HB. A. 
King, 73 South 15th St., San Jose, California. 


MOTHER’S DAY. 

Mother’s Day this year should be more gen- 
erally observed than ever before, because the 
thought of the world has been centered upon 
mothers during the war. I am constantly meet- 
ing soldiers in the little French villages im 
France, and every one of them carries in his: 
heart fond images'of mother. Just now I am 
lecturing on “Mother, Home and Manhood,” 
and have abundant occasion to find out how 
thoroughly rooted in the hearts of all men is: 
the thought of mother. A young man will 
volunteer the information that he writes a nice 
long letter once each week to his mother. Be- 
fore fighting ceased there were written each: 
day 15,000 letters. Now the number has risen 
to 30,000 letters a day. These letters are to 
the folks at home, and a full share to the 
mothers. 

In this lecture I undertake to make the young 
men comprehend what they already know, of 
course, that home is where mother is. I often: 
quote a bit of a poem I once saw in a Y. M. 
Cc. A. building in the United States. It runs. 
like this: 

“IT wish I were as good 

As my mother thinks I am.” 

This quotation always gets a genuine res- 
ponse from the men. It is true that it is 
the mother who makes home what it is. She 
ponders and plans for the child’s coming for 
months before its birth, and then for twelve 
or fourteen years the mother has the care and 
training of the child largely in her own hands. 
The tie thus developed is never broken, and 
Kipling is right when he sings in that beauti- 
ful poem of his, “Mother o’ Mine.” 


“Tf I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 

I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 
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“Tf I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 

I know whose tears would come down to me, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 


“Tf I were cursed of body and soul, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 

I know whose prayers would make me whole! 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine!” 


I have occasion to remind the soldiers of the 
power exerted over them by a good woman, and 
especially by their mothers. There came into 
my possession recently a copy of “Life” (De- 
cember 19, 1918) that carried a very suggestive 
picture on the title page called “My Mother.” 
It represents a young soldier boy from the 
United States sitting on the arm of a chair 
in which is a French mother dressed in charac- 
teristic fashion. The boy holds an opened 
envelope in his left hand which is thrown 
across the back of the chair, and in his right 
hand he holds a photograph. The photograph 
is that of an American woman, and across the 
bottom of the picture is written “Mother.” 
This picture would make a good lantern slide. 
It could be pasted on a card and put in the 
vestibule of the church. It is very effective. 


Most of our soldiers carry in their pockets 
pictures of women. They vary; some are of 
mother, others of wife, or children, or sweet- 
heart. They are all very proud of these 
pictures. In the officers’ quarters one sees 
them set up on desks and dressers, and no 
one will ever be able to measure the wonder- 
ful influence for good these pictures have had 
and are having. 


On Mother’s Day in churches and Sunday 
School try to get out to service every mother 
who has, or has had, a son in the service. We 
see so many young American women over here 
in uniform that mothers of these young women 
should also be remembered. Any pastor would 
find it worth while to send to the. Woolverton 
Printing & Publishing Co., Osage, Iowa, for 
copies of their little booklet on “‘Mother’s Day,” 
and hand one to every mother or send one to 
those who cannot attend. 


Another thing that can be done is to make 
a special place somewhere for the sorrowing 
mothers whose sons have not returned. The 
message for them need not be one of mournful 
character but rather one of comfort. Let it 
be known that the gold stars on the service 
flag represent those who have given all they 
had for the cause of freedom. As I see the 
soldiers over here and also become better 
acquainted with the real meaning of the war, 
I am more and more convinced that one of 
the driving motives that made our young sol- 
dier brave was the desire to keep the war 
away from America. They did not want their 
women folk to suffer as the women of Bel- 
gium and Northern France did. After all is 
said and done, our men, all men, are loyal 
to their mothers, and this year a great tribute 
of devotion ought to be paid to the women of 
America who gave so much and suffered so 
much for the great cause of freedom. 
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A MOTHER’S DAY PROGRAM. 
Voluntary Mother’s Day Doxology. 
Praise God for Mother, Home and Love. 
Praise Him for Bible from above, 
Praise him for church and country dear, 


Praise him for Christ throughout the year. 


Responsive Scripture Lesson: 


The Pastor—-My son, hear the instruction of 
thy father and forsake not. the law of thy 
mother. 

The People—Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

The Pastor—A wise son maketh a glad father, 
but a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother. 


The People—Hearken unto thy father and 4 


despise not thy mother when she is old. 

The Pastor—Whoso curseth his father or his 
mother, his lamp shall be put out in black- 
ness of darkness. 

The People—Children, obey your parents in 
all things; for this is well pleasing to God. 

Invocation. 

Hymn, “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Prayer. 

New Testament Lesson. 

Hymn. 

Offertory 

Quartet. 

Sermon, “A Mother’s Wages.” 

Hymn 

Benediction. 


CHURCH UNION AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE. 

On board our ship “Haverford” was a Metho- 
dist clergyman, who tells a very interest- 
ing story of his successful use of the moving 
picture machine in church work. His name 
is W. S. Kelly. While a student at Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois, in 1898, he 
purchased an “Optigraph” of the Enterprise 
Opticon Co., Chicago, and used it with con- 
siderable success in giving entertainments in 
churches in and near Hivanston. 

In those days he had to buy the films out- 
right or put up the cost in a guarantee rental 
system, so he purchased ten reels. They were 
small, being only fifty feet films. Among the 
pictures were a “Cavalry Drill” and a “Fire 
Scene,” a “Japanese School Drill,” and some 
others. There were no good religious films 
then. Later, however, he bought Pathe’s “Life 
of Christ” and secured a set of slides illustrat- 
ing “Ben Hur.” These he combined and gave 
in his own and other churches, paying his way 
by silver offerings. This was in the early 
days of moving pictures, and people were eager 
to see them. After the San Francisco fire 
he purchased a film of that and took it east. 
These films were 3,000 feet in length and were 
quite famous and profitable. 

Mr. Kelly put a moving picture machine into 
his church in Petaluma, California, in 1913, 
and in 1917 installed another at Penrym, Cali- 
fornia. In this little town there was a Baptist 
and a Methodist church. It seemed wise to 
unite them and the Baptist building was used 
as the house of worship, and the old Methodist 
building was retained as a community center. 

This building was made the center of all 
kinds of helpful community activity. Owing 


& 3 Mr. Kelly’s experience Meith moving pictures 
he set to work to make this center also a 
moving picture entertainment house. There 
_ was only one church in the community, and 
there was no moving picture theater. This, 
of course, gave the church a great opportunity 
to reach the people. Every Friday evening 
- some kind of a movie entertainment was given, 
all supervised by the minister. 


Tickets of admission were issued free of 
charge to all the members of the Sunday 
School ten years of age and under, who were 
present on Sunday. Their names were written 

on the tickets and the date for use was stated. 
No tickets were given except to those who 
were present. Attendance increased in the 
primary and junior departments sixty per cent. 


As this became a considerable enterprise Mr. 

- Kelly found it necessary to secure the co-opera- 
tion of outside help. A small admission fee 
was charged, and out of the proceeds the ex- 
penses were paid. Mr. Kelly went to the Art 
Craft Co. and the Paramount Co., of San 
Francisco (now the Progressive Moving Pic- 
ture Co.) and told the manager what he was 
trying to do for his community through the 
agency of moving pictures. The manager 
made special prices on many of his new fresh 
films, and thus the town was supplied with 
moving pictures of the best quality and char- 
acter. The church became an educational fac- 
tor in that place. 

In every way possible the church helped all 
of the community interests. The farmer’s or- 
ganization arranged with the agricultural col- 
lege for films suitable for their use. Mr. 
Kelly used slides to announce his church ser- 
vices, Sunday School, sermons and various 
activities. He also ran local advertising. He 
assisted in raising the Liberty Loans and Red 
Cross funds. His town was always one of the 
first to go “over the top” with her quota. By 
the use of cover glass and slide makers’ inks 
he used to copy cartoons from “The Literary 
Digest” and show them each week. 


One important feature of this community ser- 
vice was the fact that Mr. Kelly made it clear 
that the enterprise was’ owned and carried on 
by his church. He began each evening’s pro- 
gram with a gospel hymn sung from the screen. 
A scripture reading followed and then a brief 
prayer was offered. Mr. Kelly made it his 
business to be at the hall early and greet 
the people personally as they came, so he 
became acquainted with nearly everybody in 
the town and surrounding country. The at- 
tendance ran from 75 to 200, and the programs 
continued throughout the winter season.. The 
first thirteen programs averaged ten dollars 
profit after all expenses had been met. 


/ Mr. Kelly is now engaged in Y. M. C. A. 
Service in the American army. He expects 
to give special attention to moving picture 
programs among the soldiers. The work in 

_ Penrym is being carried on by other leaders. 
This kind of service is worth rendering for its 
own sake, of course, but the reflex benefit to 
the church is large and helps the church to 

_ reach a great many more people than it 

_ otherwise could possibly do. Bright men in 

small towns are increasingly learning how to 
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ee the church serve every element within 
its reach. 


UNIQUE EVANGELISM. 
The following card makes a striking tract: 


THE GOSPEL RAILWAY COMPANY 


GOOD FOR ONE CONTINUOUS PASSAGE 


Glenwood Springs, Colo. NE 


New Jerusalem 
VIA GOSPEL RAILWAY COMPANY--- SCENIC “LIMITED 


REGULATIONS. No Stop-Over allowed. 0d by direct route only, 
Passeners are subject to pu rules found In iM BOOK CF LIF 
A. CHRISTIAN, = - GENERAL PASSENGER eens 


PO RR en this trip may be secured by pees 
ne PRESBYTERIAN OReH SUNDAY Eee: JAN. 1916 
You are most Ear aaNy altel Wels” Minister 


NOT TRANSFERABLE 


Cc P RICE. PRINTER, GLENWOOD SPRINGS. COLG 


THE CHURCH VACATION SCHOOL. : 

Many-of our readers will want to have a 
Vacation Bible School this summer. You may 
find great help in a book by Harriett Chapell, 
Ph. B. entitled “The Church Vacation School.” 
It is published by Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York, 75c. It contains eleven chapters and 
covers the whole plan very thoroughly. 


PLACE MORE EMPHASIS ON BIBLE 
READING. 


Many people have been drawn from our 
churches into Christian Science because of its 
appeal for daily Bible reading. While other 
denominations suggest daily Bible readings in 
connection with prayer meeting topics and Sun- 
day School lessons, Bible study is not given 
the prominence it should have. 

In our churches many of the people are 
reached only through the Sunday morning ser- 
vice. It is suggested that pastors print help- 
ful Bible readings for each week on their 
church calendars, mailing the calendars to 
absentees. We are convinced that this would 
be a fruitful ministry, as we have frequently 
been told that people do not know where to 
turn for help in their Bibles. 

The pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Oakland, California, prints the following on 
his calendar for February 16th: 

God’s promise to those who will. 
perity.” 

Sunday—Psalm 36:8. 
Tuesday—1 Sam 25:6. 
Thursday—Jer. 22:21. 
Saturday—Eccles, 7:14. 


A FINE EVIDENCE OF CHURCH FELLOW- 
SHIP 


Rey. M. M. Wolff, pastor of Epworth Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Lincoln, Nebraska, says: 

“Seven churches in our neighborhood, north- 
east Lincoln, co-operate in the issuing of a 
church paper, called ‘Church Life.’ The seven 
pastors form the editorial and business staffs. 
The paper is published bi-weekly. The circu- 
lation is 1,700. The paper is distributed free, 
the advertising paying for the printing. We 
distribute the paper by means of our Boy 
Scouts, each church being responsible for a 
certain block of territory. The paper is blend- 
ing together in spiritual fellowship the seven 
churches and is reaching with the gospel mes- 
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Monday—Psalm 37:11. 
Wednesday—Job 36:11. 
Friday—Deut. 6:10. 
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sage thousands of folks who do not come to 
church.” 

On page four of the paper is the “Church 
Directory,” under which we find “A hearty 
welcome awaits you at any of the seven chur- 
ches in Northeast Lincoln.” The schedule of 
services follows: 

Sunday School, 9:45 a. m. 

Church, 11:00 a. m. 

Young People’s Meeting, 6:30 p. m. 

Church, 7:30 p. m. 

Prayer Meeting Wednesday, 7:30 p. m. 

The name and location of each church and 
residence of each pastor are then given. 


A NEW WAY OF RAISING MONEY. 


Our church needed several hundred dollars. 
A friend suggested that we compile a historical 
record in book form of our town. This has 
been done in some neighboring towns by pri- 
_ vate parties who had found the idea profitable 
Here, many hands would make light work and 
much that these places had to pay for, our 
members would do free. Then, every member 
would be an active agent in disposing of the 
books. This proved true. 

We had some modern features of the town 
represented so as to attract purchasers among 
the newer population, as well as among those 
of older generations. The money from adver- 
tisers was a great help in meeting first ex- 
penses. Two styles of binding were used, one 
a handsome cloth, and the other a thick paper. 
The price of the latter was fifty cents, the 
former one dollar. 


Different members furnished chapters of in- 
teresting reminiscences. One took The Chur- 
ches of the Town, another The Schools, others, 
Highways and Byways, Early Industries, Land- 
marks, Institutions, Clubs, Ancient Houses, 
Birth of the Town, Sketches of its Sea Front, 
and other interesting facts of the town’s his- 
tory. Photographers among the congregation 
furnished many pictures that helped to make 
the book valuable as the years go on and 
scenes change. 


When it appeared, all the church people be- 
came purchasers and canvassers. It had a 
large and ready sale. 

The first edition came out about Christmas 
time and many hundreds used the book as a 
very acceptable Christmas gift. Old inhabi- 
tants, exiled from their native town, heard of 
the book, and sent for a copy. Today, those 
owning it rejoice in possessing a record of 
their town’s development, that will become 
more valuable every year. 

The plan could be duplicated wherever a 
town with any appreciable history possesses 
an enterprising church.Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


CHURCH SIGNS. 


The churches of New York, especially those 
on Fifth Avenue and some other busy streets 
like Broadway, etc., are constantly appealing 
to the public through all kinds of modern bul- 
letin boards. Some are very elaborate, while 
others are just canvas with colored lettering. 
These signs tell in very plain language the 
advantages offered. The most attractive one 


we saw read like this: “This church is open. 
Come in, rest and pray. 
locked.” 


A CHRISTIAN SERVICE FLAG. 

The First United Brethren Church of Buffalo, 
New York, so far as we know, is the first of 
our churches to display a Christian service flag 
on her walls over against the flag of service 
for her country. 


tuts 


A CHRISTIAN SERVICE FLAG 
Flag Displayed in First United Brethren Church, Buffalo, New York 


This church has sent out several ministers, 
two foreign missionaries, and several home 
missionaries. Rev. W. B. Nelson, the pastor, 
sends the following: 


A service flag for Christ! Why not? In 
almost every church today a banner is dis- 
played, showing how many men have been 
given to service for their country. What if 
the Lord Jesus Christ should come to the 
church today and ask how many have been 
sent out into service for him, and what tangi- 
ble evidence we had to show for it? Surely 
Christ has a right to look to his own church 
for his recruits. 

A member of the church designed and made 
the banner; on a pure white background is a 
large blood-red cross. Light blue stars in 
the white field represent the number of work- 
ers this church has sent out into various forms 
of special service for Christ. The people 
wish in this practical way to keep in their 
minds those who have gone to serve in the 
spiritual conflict, and to pray for them as 
they prayed for their boys in the army camps 
and the trenches. 

The one star in the upper left-hand corner 
has a gilt star set over the flag. This is for 
one who has laid down his life in the service. 

It is the growing ambition of the pastor and 
people of this church to add many more stars 
to this banner, for they believe the promise 
given to God’s prophets long ago: “They that 
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3 be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that turn many to right- 
eousness as the stars forever and ever.” 
The Christian service flag may be made of 
any suitable white material. The red cross 
and the blue stars should be made of silk. 
The gold star superimposed upon the blue star, 
symbolizing the death of one of the Christian 
heroes, was made by bronzing a silk star. ‘Ins 
star being a little smaller than «the blue star, 
reveals the blue outline of the star, and the 
gold appears to better effect than if sewed 
directly upon the white background. This 


flag is made three by four and one-half feet - 


in size, a very satisfactory proportion. 

As special efforts are being made to enlist 
recruits for life work service in distinctly 
Christian activities, it will stimulate interest 
to display a Christian service flag, showing 
how many servants of the church and of the 
kingdom the congregation has produced. 


MAKE PLANS eee PERMANENT HONOR 


As all of the churches will want a permanent 


record of the boys who have engaged in mili-~ 


tary and naval service, the following account 
from Porter Church, Brockton, Mass., is sug- 
gestive: 

A bronze tablet bearing the names of 71 
young men of the parish who have served in 
the world war, including two who made the 
supreme sacrifice, has been installed in the 
vestibule of the Porter Congregational church, 
and will be dedicated Sunday morning. Spec- 
ial invitations have been extended to the young 

men honorably discharged from the service, 

also to their parents, and the service will be 

‘open to the public. 

_ Across the extreme upper part of the memor- 
fal are the words: “Roll of Honor.” Below 
are three figures. The center of the group 
signifies “Liberty for all the world,” a figure 
in flowing robes, directly between a soldier 
and a sailor, both in uniform. The rays of 
the rising sun stream forth from behind the 
trio, and just in front is an artillery gun. 
Peering from behind the figures are the stem 
and stern of a battleship. In the lower left hand 
corner of the upper panel is a tank and in 
the opposite corner an airship. 

Surmounting the group of figures is the in- 
scription: 

“A permanent’ record of the boys of the 
Porter Congregational Church engaged in the 
naval and military service of the United States, 
during the warld war.” 

Below is the memorable extract from Presi- 
dent Wilson’s speech in 1918: 

“In a righteous cause they have won im- 
mortal glory and have nobly served their na- 

_ tion in serving mankind.” 

: In the extreme lower left hand corner is a 
shell depicting the official insignia of the ar- 
tillery. In the opposite corner is the wheel 
and rope, designating the naval branch of the 
service. 

The names of the boys are inscribed in 
bronze letters about an inch in height, stand- 
ing out conspicuously from the tablet in two 
rows. The entire roll makes a tablet about 
three feet long and a foot and one-half in 


width. A bronze star appears opposite the 
names of two boys who made the supreme 
sacrifice. ; 


~ A PLAN TO INCREASE WORK DONE BY 
CHURCH MEMBERS. 


“At the beginning of this year, I began using 
a plan for increasing the work done by the 
church members themselves, and it has proven 
to be a very great help in my work,” writes 
Rev. J. F. Mohr, Baptist Church, Monroeville, 
Ohio. Cards like the following were presented 
to every member of the church: 

I will engage in daily prayer for the church 
and its work. 

[] Please place an X in the square if you 
will do this. 

Iam willing to give 2 3 5 10 minutes each 
day or 12 18 30 60 #£=minutes each week to 
do some definite church work under the direc- 
tion of the pastor, if I think it reasonable. 
(Mark X on the number you will give.) 

In the follow-up letters which he used we 
find the following suggestions as to the use 
to be made-of the time pledged: 

Call people by telephone or see them person- 
ally before Sunday and urge them to attend 
church. (List enclosed.) 

Report any new families who have moved in- 
to the neighborhood upon whom pastor might 
call. 

Ask one person, not a member of own family, 
to come to church next Sunday. 

Make a list of people upon whom pastor 
might call or to whom he might speak con- 
cerning church work. Boys and girls can be 
especially helpful in making out lists of boys 
and girls who do not attend Sunday School. 

Make a list of the things you think would 
help the church. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHURCH ADVERTISING. 

Publicity experts invariably say: “Be brief.” 
Boil down your messages. Say what you have 
to say by the shortest route, and when you 
arrive at your destination, stop. Fill the space 
between headline and footing with the meat- 
iest words in the dictionary. Make every sen- 
tence tell a story. ‘‘Come” is a better word 
than “go.” Try your hand at ad-writing. 
The following headlines are offered as sub- 
jects for newspaper advertisements: 

The Church is the Power-house of Religion. 

This Message is for You, Not the Other 
Fellow. 

Keeping the Batteries of Religion Charged. 

Are You Preserving Your Birthright? 

Every Man Has His Standard. © 

Don’t Be Neutral Toward the Church. Cham- 
pion Its Cause. 

Habit Determines Conduct and Action. 

What is Your Point of View? 

Resolve and Do It. 

Where Did You Get Your Life Standards? 

Wet or Dry. 

What is Your Religion? 

Step Inside the Church and Look Around. 

For a Spiritual Tonic Try Coming to Church. 

As a footing for advertisements written un- 
der the above headings, use the three words, 
COME TO CHURCH. Other topics will readily 
occur to you. The above headings have been 
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tised to advantage, and powerful and telling 
‘advertisements have been presented to the 
readers of the papers in which they were 
printed. You can look for results sure and 
soon from any advertising campaign that is 
undertaken, if you will only follow the or- 
dinary rules of ad-writing in the preparation 
of your copy. “Be patient and keep eternally 
at it” is sound advice to the church which 
undertakes an advertising campaign in the 
«ee E. Elliott in “How to Fill the 
ews.” 


A BIBLE CLASS IN FRANCE. 


A traveler in the rural regions of France 
these days discovers strange things. I am mak- 
ing a lecture tour through the 52 villages 
where the 81st Division is billeted. These 
villages are isolated centers where the soldiers 
are living in patient hope of going home. The 
thrill of war has departed, and now there is 
nothing of great importance to be done. Under 
these conditions the cold seems colder, the 
mud seems deeper, and the inconveniences 
seem much more uncomfortable. In the face 
of these conditions, however, our officers and 
men are making the best of the situation. 

Soon after I arrived at Chaumont les Bois, 
I met Lieut. Henry R. Boyes, who is the army 
doctor here. He arranged for my lecture at 
the Y. M. C. A., but at the same time told me 
about his Bible class, and asked me if I would 
speak to the boys when they met in his room 
from six to seven o’clock. I was much sur- 
prised to learn that this doctor of medicine 
could find time and the inclination to organize 
a Bible class out here in the isolated regions 
f France. Of course, I accepted his invita- 
ion. 


We met at six o’clock in the Doctor’s room, 
where a cheerful grate fire was burning. Be- 
fore the class began one of the young men 
played two delightful numbers on his violin. 
In a few moments 15 or 20 stalwart soldiers 
appeared and took their seats on boxes and 
chairs in a semi-circle about the fire. The 
Doctor said that they had already gone through 
the Gospel of John and the Acts of the 
Apostles chapter by chapter, and he desired 
me to talk to them about the Book of Acts. 

I did the best I could and at the close asked 
the boys if they would co-operate with me in 


times he has as many as 40 in his room. He ~ 

says the men are under no obligation to ~ 

attend. 3 
‘I asked the Doctor where he got his train- 


ing-and how he came to organize these classes 


in the army. He tells me he has taught classes © 


ever since he was fifteen years of age in Sun- ; 


day School, and he has been brought up to 
believe that the Sunday School is the most 
important department of church work. 


Dr. Royes fhinks that Bible study is the 
drawing influence that brings the men together. 
He emphasizes the Gospel message. I think 
he is quite right in his contention, and his ex- 
perience surely proves the men in the army 
can be interested in straightforward religious 
discussions. 
a chance now to do a lot of good work for red- 
blooded men returning from the army, but Dr. 
Boyes says the men want the “straight goods” 
or none at all. I am writing this article with 
the hope that many of our readers will or- 
ganize Bible classes for their young men dur- 
ing the coming months. A Bible class of young 
men does more than study the Bible. It be- 
comes an organization to undertake all kinds 
‘of good work for the church and the com- 
munity when the opportunity for service is 
presented to them. 


A PRIZE CODE OF MORALS. 


A small pamphlet published by the Religious 
Work Department of the American Y. M. C. A., 
entitled “Prize Code of Morals for Young 
Americans,” is from the pen of Professor Wil- 
liam J. Hutchins, of Oberlin College. It won 
him a prize of $5,000 from the National Insti- 
tution for Moral Instruction (Washington, D. 
C.). The Y. M. C. A. has reprinted it by per- 
mission. 

If this pamphlet can be secured in quanti- 
ties, it should certainly be used widely in 
churches and Sunday Schools throughout 
America. It is a sixteen page pamphlet printed 
in large, clear type. The main points stated 
are as follows: 

I. The Law of Self-Mastery. 

The Good American Controls Himself. 

One must master himself before he can 
serve successfully his country and his 
country’s cause. 


the distribution of religious literature to their II. The Law of Self-Reliance. : 

comrades in the village, in number about 500. The Good American is Self-Reliant. 

They were very glad of the opportunity to Self-conceit is silly; self-reliance is es- 

serve in this way. Furthermore, I offered to sential to strength and service. 

furnish each one of them with a copy of Fos- III. The Law of Self-Improvement. 

dick’s “Meaning of Faith,” and they accepted The Good American Makes the Most of 

these with eagerness. These, of course, are Himself, 

furnished by the Y. M. C. A. religious depart- Those who make the most of themselves 

ment. As my special mission here among the can do most/for their country and their 

soldiers is to lecture on “Social Hygiene” I country’s cause. 

also asked this Bible class to help me reach IV. The Law of Reliability. 

each soldier in the village with our department The Good American is Reliable. 

literature. They agreed to do this. An unreliable man injures his fellow cit- 
It seems to me that this is one of the really izens, his country and her cause. Our 

hopeful signs that one finds in the army. This country’s strength, and her services to the 

is the first group of men I have found study- world, depend upon the mutual confidence 

ing Bible under the leadership of an officer, of her citizens. 

‘but I am sure there are others. The Doctor V. The Law of Good Sportsmanship. 

meets his class every night in the week from The Good American is a Good Sportsman. 

six to seven, directly after “mess,” and some- Clean play strengthens and disciplines 
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. The Saw of: Dutyes =: 
ae Good American Does His Duty. 

‘The shirker or the willing idler lives 
upon the labor of others and thus makes 
the common life poorer and harder, and 
injures his country and her cause. 


VII. The Law of Good Workmanship. 
- The Good American Tries to do the Right 

Thing in the Right Way. 

The welfare of our country and the pro- 

-  ~motion of her cause depend upon those 

‘who have learned to do in the right way 
the things that ought to be done. 

‘VIII. The Law of Team-Work. 

The Good American Works in Friendly 

z Co-operation with His Fellow-Workers. 

4 ‘For the welfare of our country and the 
progress of her cause, her citizens must 

learn to work together. Great tasks are 

be done by the united labor of many friendly 

= workmen. 

_ IX. The Law of Kindness. 

5 The Good American is Kind. 

4 In America many different sorts of peo- 

ple must live together. Unkindness any- 

where hurts the common life everywhere. 

Kindness helps the common life every- 

where. 

The Law of Loyalty. 

The Good American is Loyal. 

Loyalty is constant, faithful and self- 
sacrificing devotion to an object, person 
or cause. He who is disloyal in any rela- 
tion of life is not a good American, he is 
.: a traitor. 

These main points are followed by series of 
ae affirmative statements so that the young people 
can commit them to memory or repeat them as 
answers to questions. It is a sort of catechism 
on good citizenship. Each one of these main 
points would make an admirable theme for the 
Children’s Sermon Sunday morning, but its 
greatest usefulness, it seems to us, is with 
young people in the Sunday School or Young 
People’s Society. For further information ad- 
dress The National Institution for Moral In- 
struction, Washington, D. C., or the Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Ave., New York. 


A GOOD BOOK TO LOAN. 

Some time ago the writer came across an 
amusing story called “Miss Minerva and Wil- 
liam Green Hill,” by Frances Boyd Calhoun. 
It was a jovial story full of wholesome humor. 
We have loaned it hundreds of times and it 
may be called a “cheer up” book. Now Emma 
Sampson has written a sequel called “Billy and 
the Major.’ This is a continuation of the fun 
and makes good reading, especially aloud to 
the family circle, or even alone. You simply 
have to laugh at some of the droll things. You 
really ought to own both of the books. Some 
of the chapters make good public readings. 

(The Reilly & Britton Co., Chicago, $1.00.) 


IN THE INTEREST OF CHURCH GOING 
CARDS. 


bas 


~ 
" 


go eee 


Now, as never before, publicity is necessary 
_ for churches as well as business enterprises. 
% “a churches are adopting the use of neatly 


-and public places. 


is. printed sentiments or texts, pithy and short, 
favorable to church-going, displayed in stores 
These should be changed 


frequently. The cards are printed in colors 
on Artist Mat Boards, size 11x14. They are 
There is a 


very attractive in appearance. 
space at the bottom in which the name of the 
church, hours, or other short, special notice 
may be printed. Some. of these cards read: © 

“A man by attending church draws with him 
his family and his friends, gives new courage 
to those doing church work; and has the satis- 
faction which comes to a man when he does © 
his duty.” 

“The average man believes in the church. Let 
him be consistent and go to church.” 

“A house is not a home. A home needs 
religion and religion needs a church. If you 
live here why not have a church home? This 
church offers its fellowship to you.” 

There are a variety of these stock cards to 
choose from. Write to the Woolverton Print- 
ing Company, Osage, Iowa, for samples, and 
mention this magazine. 

Rev. C. P. MacLaughlin, D. D., First Lutheran 
Church, Pittsburgh, Penn., is re-emphasizing 
some of these sentiments by having them 
printed on his calling card folder as follows: 


AN OLD ROMAN POET 


SAYS: Sunday Hours ig 
“All our sorrows spring from forget- For Sleep = C SG. 
0 Church Sect in at 


fulness of God." 


The man who does not go to church is Al One's own disposal 13 


apt to forget God. 
FIRST LUTHERAN 


thing you want to do. 
1919 
Lenten Services for All! Ash Wednesday March Fifth. 


Chief Service 10:45 
Vespers 745 


PAY ATTENTION TO BAPTIZED CHILDREN. 

April 27th to May 4th is the week set apart 
to arouse interest in the religious education of 
children. At least thirteen million children 
under twelve years of age are receiving no re- 
ligious education whatever. Rev. Geo. W. 
Owen has long realized the necessity of keep- 
ing in touch with the children in his parish. 
He says: 

After five years in the active ministry it oc- 
curred to me that the church of which I was 
pastor was doing absolutely nothing more for 
baptized children than for other children, ex- 
cept to keep a record of their baptism. The 
parents who took the baptismal covenant were 
supposed to keep it, but the church and pastor 
took no further recognition of that covenant 
and offered no special incentive nor instruction 
to the parents to keep it. 

Feeling that this was a one-sided situation, 
unfair to the parents, I inaugurated the prac- 
tice of holding a Recognition Service on Chil- 
dren’s Sunday morning. Before this service a 
systematic effort was made to enroll all of the 
baptized children who had not yet become’ 
church members, at the same time securing ap- 
plications for the baptism of young children, 
and obtaining promises from the parents to 
bring their children to the service. Printed 
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blanks for this. purpose were distributed among 
the members of the visiting committee, who 
called at the homes where there were infants 
and children not yet in church membership. 
This gave the visitors a splendid opportunity 
to talk with many parents about child nurture. 
At these services each: child previously bap- 
tized and brought by his parents was given a 
Presentation Card: 

“As for me and my house, we will serve 
Jehovah,” Josh. 24:15. 

Presentation Card. 

In mutual recognition of the covenant 
of the parent and the church to train, as 
a Child Member of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Hyde Park, Mass., for 
Christian Life and Service, and for Church 
Membership. 


i cr eT 


Besides this practical recognition of bap- 
tized children the church of which I am now 
pastor has come to recognize them officially 
as constituting its child membership, which the 
following selection from our church by-laws 
will make clear: 

Children under twenty-one years of age, bap- 
tized or otherwise officially consecrated to the 
service of God by a representative of this 
church, or commended as such to us by other 
churches, shall constitute the child member- 
ship. Their names shall be kept on a special 
roll by the clerk. 

It shall be the duty of the pastor and dea- 
cons to assist the parents in their nurture and 
instruction and to strive to lead them into 
voluntary and active membership. 

When letters of dismission are granted to 
the parents of baptized or consecrated children, 
a certificate shall also be given for such chil- 
dren, recommending them to the care of other 
churches. When they voluntarily assume the 
obligations and privileges of active member- 
ship, they may be received according to the 
provision in the form of admission. 

We need greater loyalty on the part of the 
individual church members toward the church 
organization, but we need also the loyalty of 
the organized church towards its individual 
members. Several years’ experience approves 
the recognition service and child membership 
as a wholesome and effective effort to this end. 
Instead of holding this recognition service on 


Children’s Day, it might be held on the second 
Sunday of May in observance of Parents’ Day. — 


THE GOSPEL IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
GREAT WAR. 

This is the title of an invaluable book for ~ 
ministers, by Ozora S. Davis (University of Chi- — 
cago Press, Chicago, $1.25 net). The author 
says: ! 

“It is designed as a workable manual for — 
the preacher who is facing the opportunities 
of the pulpit in an age which the writer be- — 
lieves is the most challenging and fascinating — 
in the history of the Christian church. The 
Great War has raised tremendous questions ~ 
with which the preacher must deal. The great 
experience through which we have passed has 
also added a new sense of reality and worth 
to our appreciation of the Bible. To define the 
great subjects that have been thrust forward 
during the last five years, to show how the 
vital documents of the new literature bear 
upon them, and chiefly to bring the Bible into 
use as a source of text and subject and illus- 
tration is the purpose of this volume.” 

Some of the chapter headings are: “The 
Moral Aims of the New Era,” “The Influence 
of the Modern Pulpit,” “Where to Find the Ser- 
mon Stuff.” 


LINKING THE CHILDREN TO THE CHURCH. 


Rev. Robert Hopkin, of Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin, tells in the Congregationalist what he 
is doing for the children in his church, as fol- 
lows: 

For the past several years, from September 
to Children’s Day, our Sunday School has not 
been dismissed until after the children of the 
various, departments have marched into the 
church auditorium, have taken part in the 
opening exercises of the service, and have lis- 
tened to a story from the pastor—never more 
than four or five minutes long. 

Last year our church celebrated Mother’s 
Day and Father’s Day on two successive May 
Sundays. On those days I told the children 
stories about mother and father, and invited 
them to write for me just what they remem- 
bered of the stories I told. Thirteen excellent 
papers were handed in and were examined by 
one of our high school teachers, who said that 
all bore testimony to marked attention, and 
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wonderful power of remembrance on the part 
of the writers. 

Instead of giving the four prizes which I had 
promised (two for the two best in the Primary 
Department, and two for the two best in the 
Junior Department), I presented books to all 
of the thirteen who had written. The reading 
of the two best papers, and the presentation 
of the prizes, formed a most interesting part 
of our Children’s Day program. 

I love telling stories, especially to children, 
but to continue this delightful privilege Sunday 
after Sunday for years means a lot of earnest 


effort. You can’t tell a story to the young 
folks that is really worth while without 
thoughtful and careful preparation. I write 


out every story that I tell, whether I take it 
from a book, or out of my own heart’s experi- 
ence. After reading over what I have written 
a number of times, I am ready to tell it in a 
way that will interest even the young child. 
_ My stories are always dialogues between the 
_ children and myself, and I believe this is why 
_ they remember so much. 


WHAT SOME CHURCHES ARE DOING FOR 
RETURNING SOLDIERS. 

Oak Hill Church, of St. Louis, has had gold 

- medals made, inscribed to signalize service for 

- God and country, to be presented to the thirty- 

- five young men who went into the army and 

navy from the Sunday School of that church. 


' The weekly open house which was estab- 
lished by the Presbyterian Church, Fort Worth, 
Texas, as a means of being friendly to the 
many service men who swarmed the city on 
the placing of three aviation fields and an army 
camp in the vicinity, is now being continued 
not only for the benefit of the soldiers remain- 
ing there, but also to afford young people of 
the city who have no safe place for forming 
friendships an opportunity for a wholesome 
good time. 


The soldiers’ Sunday evening welcome held 
at Central Church each week preceding the 
evening service is proving to be an hour of 
real fellowship. A live reception committee 
greets new-comers at the door. Programs are 
varied but all include a devotional service as 
well as opportunity for informal conversation 
and music. Invitations are distributed by 
members of the Marathon class at the union 
station and soldiers’ and sailors’ club. 


The service flag of.the East Weymouth Con- 
gregational Church was demobilized with ap- 
propriate patriotic services. Of the 47 stars 
on the flag, silver bars were pinned over 25, 
representing the number who have returned. 
Young women dressed as Red Cross nurses as- 
sisted in the ceremonies. 


At Leyden Church, Brookline, Mass., the pas- 
tor invites a returning soldier or sailor or some 
one connected with the congregation who has 
been engaged in auxiliary service of any kind 
to address its mid-week meeting, recounting 
personal experiences in the field. - 


The pastor of the Congregational Church at 


Brighton, Mass., devotes his Sunday evening 
service to an informal gathering of the congre- 
gation with the soldiers and sailors who have 
come back. An officer leads the singing of 
familiar patriotic and religious hymns. One 
of the men speaks of his own experiences over- 
seas or in the cantonments. The large num- 
bers who gather at these services is proof of 
their interest and value. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE. 

At its meeting in Oakland, Cal., in March, 
the Bay Association of Congregational Church- 
es appointed an Industrial Commission with 
duties outlined as follows: 

1. To investigate industrial conditions in the 
Bay districts, endeavoring to obtain the view- 
point of both sides. 

2. To interpret the “Social Creed” of the 
churches to the churches, to the employers, to 
the workers, as opportunity may offer. 

3. To present a program of action to the 
next quarterly meeting of the association. 

4. To present to the California State Legis- 
lature the Association approval of the Labor 
Union demand for one day rest in seven. 


THE STORY OF THE PILGRIMS FOR 
CHILDREN. 

This book by Roland G. Usher, Ph. D. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, $1.25), is a dramatic 
and patriotic volume which makes Bradford, 
Brewster, Winslow and Standish themselves 
the heroes, not resorting to imaginary char- 
acters and incidents. It makes the story live 
again for the children, and they are always 
interested in anything relating to the Pilgrims. 
Place a copy in your Sunday School library. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR SALOON SUGGESTED. 

The suggestion has been made by Dr. Paul 
Moore Strayer, head_of the Presbyterian Social 
Service Commission, that when the saloons are 
forced to close on July 1st, the building be 
taken over by the churches and operated on 
the same plan as Y. M. C. A. canteens. Lead- 
ers everywhere are recognizing the need for 
an informal gathering place, not philanthropic, 
but open to the public, where refreshments and 
a social time may be had in wholesome sur- 
roundings. Dr. Strayer also believes that paid 
social service workers should be included in 
the staff of every church. 


RELIGIOUS WORK OF THE Y. M. C. A. IN 
FRANCE. 

In an interview with the head of the relig- 
ious department of the Y. M. C, A., President 
Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin College, out- 
lined the plans and purposes of his staff of 
workers. 

He has determined to make the religious de- 
partment stand up by the side of the others, 
such as the educational, the recreational, and 
entertainment. There has been a tendency to 
keep the religious for Sundays and special oc- 
casions. I heard a secretary. repeat a sen- 
tence from a minister who went to the front 
to the effect that pocket space usually devoted 
to the Bible might be more advantageously filed 
with cigarets! Dr. King repudiates that sen- 
timent. He stands for a red-blooded, manly 
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religion that commands the respect of all men 
every where. 

He has selected some of the best short poems, 
quotations, etc., that bear upon the solid things 
of life, religion as emotion and conduct, the 
spirit of sacrifice and service, and the broth- 
erhood spirit, and printed them on postcards. 
They are put up in sets and are for free dis- 
tribution to the soldiers. They can be sent 
through the mail like any postcard and they 
carry messages that go directly home to the 
heart. 


He has also printed some of these same cards 
on large posters in big black type. They are 
tacked up on the walls of the Y. M. C. A. huts 
all over France, and the boys read them. I 
am writing at present in one of the big huts 
at Chaumont and the walls are covered with 
posters and pictures. The place is full of men 
and there is hardly a day passes that hundreds 
of the men do not read these posters and do 
their own thinking. This is a practical appli- 
cation of psychology to the advantage of re- 
ligion. 

Dr. King has gone over very carefully the 
long list of religious tracts and books suitable 
for young men to get a sane and wholesome 
literature that will help men to understand re- 
ligion, and especially to bring them to Christ. 
There are a hundred pieces of literature, in- 
cluding Bibles in English, Italian and French, 
and various parts of the Bible, as Psalms, 
Proverbs, etc. There are Testaments also in 
German. Altogether there are 16 titles in the 
list of Scriptures or parts of Scripture. All of 
these are free, and any soldier can secure them 
for his own use. Next in the long list we find 
“Courses of Study” of.the Bible, as “The Sun- 
day School Union Lessons,” “‘Bosworth’s “About 
Jesus,” and Rauschenbusch’s “Social Principles 
of Jesus,” “Glover’s “The Jesus of History,” 
King’s “Bible Study the Great Way Into Life’s 
Values,” “The Question of Christ—His Abiding 
Significance” (H. C. King), “About Religion” 
(President Wilson), “How to Make a Rational 
Fight for Character” (H. C. King). There are 
a number of Drummond’s best books and Fos- 
dick, Stalker, Crane, Brown, Eddy, Hankey, 
Abbott, and other vigorous writers are on the 
list. 


Some of the books deal with gambling, pro- 
fanity, personal purity, doubt, evangelism, mis- 
sions, prayer, etc. 


Besides this there are the religious services 
on Sunday all over the country where there 
are camps. The very best speakers in the 
world are at the disposal of the Y. M. C. A., and 
the soldiers get the best of preachers. Laymen 
also speak and I suppose there never has been 
more vigorous and worthwhile preaching in 
the world’s history than during these past few 
years of war. Our brethren in America will 
find the returning soldier well accustomed to 
the best of church ministry, 


The religious department is, of course, 
closely allied with the music department. Sing- 
ing is a tremendous factor in the army. Mr. 
Bartholomew says that one of the best ways to 
preach the gospel is to put in some of the old 
religious hymns into a “Sing Song” among the 
soldiers,. Mr, Rodeheaver says the same thing. 


The huts are provided with pianos and music 
books, and very often, perhaps usually, with | 
song leaders. When a great religious meeting — ' 
is held all of these factors combine and the : 
effect is certainly impressive. 


The Association encourages men to confess — 
their faith in Christ, and when the “War Roll” — 
is signed (a simple convert’s card, really) the 
home church, and home family are notified. 
Everything possible is done to make the re- 
ligious influence potent. Last week I met a 
minister from Portsmouth, Ohio, a religious 
work secretary, who has been very successful 
in organizing Bible classes in every company 
in his division. This kind of work is being 
done with more or less efficiency all over 
France. 


Of course, the Religious Work Department 
in Paris cannot compel its own religious work 
secretaries in camps to carry out every one 
of its plans. Men differ and conditions differ. 
Some secretaries are natural leaders and can 
win the soldier easily, while others do not 
seem to do so. However, the department is 
splendidly organized and capable of doing a 
very remarkable piece of work. No soldier 
can come under the influence of this splendid 
Y. M. C. A. without being a better man all the 
rest of his life. 


Here are a few suggestions for home work 
growing out of my observations: 


1. We ought to make more use of the printed 
book, pamphlet and tract in our religious work. 


2. Have a rack of papers, and keep it well 
supplied, in the vestibule of the church, 

3. Make a larger use of popular singing at 
Sunday evening services. (How these men 
sing!) 

4. Present the religious life as the greatest 
fact in the world in a manly way without any 
apology whatever. Men in the army know 
when a preacher camouflages. 


5. Use more and better motto cards in the 
Sunday School and social rooms and else- 
where. Preach to the eye as well as to the ear. 


6. See if some of the Associated Press books 
so largely used in the army cannot be secured 
for your church library or for a special loan- 
ing library to be used in your parish. 


In general, I would say that the American 
soldier will return home much wiser than when 
he went away. Many of them have visited the 
great churches and cathedrals, have seen the 
best of the world’s art, they have listened to 
the best singers, the best preachers, and they 
have heard the finest lectures. ‘They are nat-. 
urally going to look to our American churches 
for a similar ministry, and the American church 
is going to be put to a test. Unless we can 
meet these men on their own ground and sat- 
isfy their new found ideals, I fear we cannot 
hope to hold them. If any considerable num- 
ber of these young men can be induced to come 
{into our churches as helpers and leaders a 
wonderful impetus will come to the churches, 
In any case, we are all facing a new era in 
chureh work in America, and for one I believe 
the church will meet the issue and become a 
far greater power for good than ever before in 
her whole history, 
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NEW TE THE 
‘RIGHT SPIRIT. 


ar: MGle folder issued for distribution 
1 his parish we find the following salutation: 
2 I Want to Be YOUR Minister. 
We are fellow pilgrims on the great high- _ 
way of life. 
Suddenly we find ourselves in circum- 
stances requiring great resource of 
_ strength. ~ 
_  Ofttimes the way is dim. 
, May we not share the light of another’s 
lamp and discover the possibilities of 
friendship? 
Life is a strange mixture of joy, sorrow, 
success and failure, hope and doubt. 
But it is intensely interesting to the 
earnest soul. 
~ The secret of happiness is in knowing 
- __ life’s purpose and in using its power. 
; The Psalmist said, “Be still, and know 


rush to realize the presence of our Father 
God? 
os To this end I wish to serve you, 
_ Together let us meet the many difficul- 
; ties of our common life. 
Let Me be YOUR Minister. 


SERMONS ON HOME BUILDING. 
The following May sermon topics have come 
from Rev. F. E. Stockton, Watertown, S. Det 
The topics are: 


i 

> 

~s 

2 

ay 

: 

B. that I am God.” 
q Do you ever pause in the midst of life’s 
2 

o 

e 
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Home Building Ideas 


May 3. Communron Sunpay 
10:45 a.m. A Church-Home 
8:00 p.m. Is Heaven Homelike? 
May 10. Morger’s Day 
10:45a.m, The Home Mother Built 
8:00 p.m. When a Girl Shouldn't 
Marry 
May 17. Younc Foik's Day 
10:45 a.m. Air Castles 
8:00 p.m. Is Love Blind? 
May 24. MEMorrIaL Sonpay 
10:45 a.m. The Homes of a Nation 
May 31. FATHERS AND Son’s Day- 
10:45 a.m. What is the Matter 
with Father? 
8:00 p.m. Wild Oats 


Come E. os et Oe ra 
Morning—‘‘A Church-Home;” evening—‘Is 
Heaven Homelike?” 
Mother’s Day: 
Morning—“The Home Mother Built;” evening 
—‘When a Girl Shouldn’t Marry.” 
Young Folks’ Day: 
Morning—“Air Castles;” evening—‘“Is Love 
Blind?” 
Memorial Sunday: 
Morning—“The Homes of a Nation.” 
Father’s and Son’s Day: 
- Morning—‘What is the Matter With Father?” 
Evening—“Wild Oats.” 


_ A LETTER THAT BRINGS RESULTS. 
Rey. H. T. Medford, pastor Jacob Street Ta- 

_ bernacle, Louisville, Ky., is having splendid re- 

sults from the following letter. He says: 

_ The response has been more than 50 per cent 

} to all sent out thus far. From the parish mail- 

list I send a certain number weekly to per- 


Home is More Than a House 


* 
7 
“" 


sons who have not been seen in the audience 
for three weeks or a month. A weekly list of 
those to whom they are sent is kept and 
checked up at the close of all services the fol- 
Jowing Sunday. After a lapse of three weeks 
a second letter will be mailed to those who 
have not shown up during that period. 
Dear Member and Friend: 

We have not seen you at preaching service, 
class meeting or Sunday School for some time. 


I hope that your attendance in the past has 


been beneficial to you. Your presence in the 
pew does much to help me through the service. 
Your pastor and church very much need your 
assistance both spiritually and materially. 

I am sure you realize the fact that the time 
may not be far distant when we will need the 
help of the Lord’s church. It is best for us to 
remain faithful to the church while we can. 
With your hearty co-operation, the preaching 
service, class meeting and Sunday School will 
each help you to live a better and happier life. 

Don’t allow yourself to grow careless about 
this important matter; come to the next sery- 
ice. Don’t let a week pass, if possible, without 
your being seen at your church. Let the pas- 
tor have an opportunity to speak to you after 
the dismissal. If you, your relative, or friend 
is sick or in distress, please let me know by 
phone or otherwise; I will be glad to render 
any possible assistance. 

Trusting you may be at the next service, I 
remain faithfully. 


Gift Booklets for Ministers 


Including Baptismal Certificates, messages 
of comfort to the sick, aged and bereaved, 
welcome to the newcomers, etc. 

Space is left in each booklet for writing the 
name of the giver. The minister can do a 


world of good by keeping a supply of these 


little books to mail to people at times of 
their various need. 


Price $4.00 per 100. 
ment of thirty booklets for $1.00 postpaid. 
and one sample free. 


THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO. 


Printers for Church and Clergy 
OSAGE, IOWA 


Special introductory assort- 
Circular 


tacceien Your Arieupnice 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 


everseen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas avd suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 
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CHEERS NOT INCLUDED. 

[We have received the following courteous 
letter concerning the paragraph on page 563 in 
the April Expositor.—Ed.]: : 

My Dear Mr. Barton: 

Many thanks for sending me the marked copy 

of The Expositor, telling of the service of de- 


* mobilization. I think that the service must 


have become widely adapted and changed, be- 
cause it bears few resemblances to the service 
that we had. Perhaps it would be interesting 
to compare the original with the reproduction. 

The procession of the flags with the choir and 
clergy was correct. Of course, such things as 
cheers are never heard in any Episcopal church, 
and the service was conducted with reverence 
and solemnity. After some prayers, a psalm, 
and a lesson from the Bible, the priest pro- 
ceded into the chancel, where a service flag 
had previously been laid upon the altar. A 
prayer was read, giving thanks for the safe 
return of the following (individual names be- 
ing inserted). The flag was then carried down 
by two boys in vestments to the part of the 
church where the flag hangs, and as it was 
raised, “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and “The 
Unfurling of the Flag” was sung by the con- 
gregation. 

The adaptations which have been made, ac- 
cording to your article, are interesting, but I 
believe entirely out of place in an Episcopal 
church. I write this in no spirit of criticism, 
but merely in order that you may know the 
facts. Yours sincerely, 

W. Appleton Lawrence. 
Rector of St. Stephen’s Church. 


CHURCH NIGHT. 

In the dining-room of Epworth Memorial 
Methodist. Church, Cleveland, on Wednesday 
evening is a crowd of people enjoying a happy 
meal together. After a month’s trial Church 
Night seems to be in high favor. Its purpose 
is to concentrate in the one day and evening 
as large a part of the week’s activities as pos- 
sible. 


Wednesday evening is the time of the mid- 
week service. The Woman’s Association meets 
on that day in the afternoon with a supper at 
six o’clock. To this all the church is bidden, 
at a price of twenty-five cents; the districts of 
the Association serve the supper in turn. 

Following supper, all the committee meet- 
ings and conferences of the week are held in 
the various rooms of the church. Persons not 
in conference enjoy a social time in the Friend- 
ship Room. The children have a play hour in 
the gymnasium. At 7:45 all gather in Dimmick 
Hall for the mid-week meeting, now specializ- 


ing in information concerning the Centenary, - 


chiefly presented in lantern slides. The meet- 
ing closes at 8:30 and even the on-the-out- 
skirts people are home in good season, 
Members not well acquainted are urged to 
try the social opportunities of Church Night. 
In Franklin Avenue Methodist Church, Cleve- 
land, there is a supper for the Sunday School 
workers at six o’clock each Wednesday, fol- 
lowed by a study of the International Uniform 
S. S. Lesson, while all are seated at the tables. 
This closes in time for the church prayer meet- 
ing in an adjoining room. Others are welcome 


to come in for the lesson, which really is a 
Bible-study hour. 

This is done from October to June. This 
season is the thirteenth year the plan has been 
in operation. 

The men of the Euclid Avenue Disciples 
Church of Cleveland have undertaken a strenu- 
ous program in the interests of church attend- 
ance. Monday evening is devoted to the pur- 
pose of visiting the membership and the con- 
stituency in the homes. Scores of such visits 
have been made with the result that a greatly 
increased attendance on the morning service 
has resulted. This visiting has the advantage 
of giving every member something to do and 
helping the membership to get acquainted with 
itself. 


A REMARKABLE ANSWER TO PRAYER 

It may be of interest to you that we tell 
you something of the way that God has re- 
markably answered our prayer. The two es- 
sential elements of prayer we cannot overlook, 
faith in God and earnest, fervent, persistent 
hard work, but that the prayer should be an- 
swered identically. and exactly as requested is 
significant. 

About ten weeks previous to Communion the 
Pastor of the Manchester Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, and the Field Missionary decided 
that they would test their faith and test God 
for a great need and blessing for our Church. 
The prayer was that God would send sixty 
new members by the next Communion, which 
was held March 30th, 1919, and so with a blue 
and red pencil a large 60 was made on a wall 
chart in a conspicuous place near the door of 
the study. Underneath this 60 was put a 
large capital F. Sixty was the number desired 
and F was for Faith that God would grant the 
prayer. They besought God daily earnestly 
for this petition and quietly and faithfully 
prayed that God would send sixty new members. 
Two weeks before Communion the congrega: 
tion was told what we were asking God for. 
Up to the very last day the Pastor and the Field 
Missionary did not know where the number was 
coming from. Many had promised to unite but 
failed to present themselves for examination. 
A large group unexpectedly united with the 
Church. Sabbath morning the session met in 
the Pastor’s study and the desired number, at 
the last moment came, were examined and ap- 
proved for membership. It is remarkable that 
there were just sixty, no more and no less. God 
had worked in a mysterious way, His wonder 
to perform. Even had there been fifty-nine. 
we believe that the prayers were answered 
fully, holding from us intentionally the last 
one needed. It was reported that this was 
the largest Communion that Manchester has 
ever had and also that this was the largest 
accession to the Church at one time in the his- 
tory of the Church. The Church has grown 
wonderfully beyond all anticipation, and many 
thought that the plant would never be more 
than a Mission Sabbath School. 

God has been good to Manchester, and there 
is no praise to be given to any, but to the Lord 
God of Israel, 


Rapid-Fire. 

“Engaged to four girls at once?” exclaimed 
the horrified uncle. ‘How do you explain such 
shameless conduct?” 

“T don’t know,” said the graceless nephew, 
“TI guess Cupid must have shot me with a 
machine gun.” 


Fortunate. 
“Did your husband have any luck on his 
hunting trip?” 
“Splendid! Didn’t you hear?” 
“No, what was it?” 
“He got back alive.” 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 
A SERMON WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS IS LIKE A HOUSE 
WITHOUT WINDOWS 


Present Day Parables 


(446) 


Faith in the Future. 
Jer. 32:6-15. 
When Nebuchadnezzar’s army was encamped 
round about Jerusalem, Jeremiah bought from 
his cousin land in Anathoth, a little village 
about two miles from Jerusalem. The deed was 
witnessed and transferred publicly in token of 
Jeremiah’s belief that, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the exile of the inhabitants, 
they should return to their land, and houses, 
en fields, and vineyards again be bought and 
sold. s 
History repeats itself. When Hannibal was 
besieging Rome, the officials of Rome put up 
at auction some of the land on which the 
Carthaginian army was encamped, and a patri- 
otic citizen bought it to show his faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the Roman forces. 


A few months ago, in 1918, A. D., an Amer- 
ican officer in France found some of his men 
buying at a cheap rate, some German marks, 
which the Arab soldiers had found upon the 
German dead. The officer said to the boys, 
“Why are you buying those coins? 
not good here.” “But Captain,” said the dough- 
boys, “we are going to Germany!” © Some 
weeks later the officer saw these soldiers 
Spending their marks in the shops of the Ger- 
man towns along the Rhine. 


Their faith in the future, in the ultimate 
triumph of righteousness had been justified. 


Faith. (447) 
Mark 4:26-29. 


Bishop F. W. Warne says that years ago, 
when he was a pastor in Calcutta, often 
European and Anglo-Indian men, stranded in 
the city, appealed to him for assistance. 

“An Indian coolie will do ordinary labor for 
eight or ten cents a day, so that when for any 
reason a European in India’s heat is down and 
out, for him to earn a living as a laborer is 
out of the question. 


“A daily question in our own home was, ‘Can 
a home be opened where these men can have 
a shelter and food, and in part earn a living?’ 
One day when at meal time this was being 
discussed, a little girl left the table and brought 
back her only rupee (thirty-three cents) and 
put it down by my plate, saying, ‘That is for 
your home.’ I took it as a ‘token’ and in 
a few days, having only that one rupee, I 
rented a house and opened a home which would 
cost more than five hundred rupees a month. 
The home was soon filled. Many were helped, 
many converted and reformed. It was twenty- 
six years ago that the home was opened, and 
from then until now, without help from Amer- 
ica, we have fed, given lodging to, and clothed 
on an average about thirty men each day. The 


They are- 


rupee was as the grain of mustard seed.’— 
Zion’s Herald. 
Sacrifice for Sinners. (448) 
Rom. 5:7, 8. 

A company of English soldiers were cross- 
ing “No Man’s Land” when the Huns sent over 
a wave of gas. The sergeant was overcome 
by the noxious fumes, when the lieutenant ran 
to his aid. Just as help came to them, the 
young officer was himself overcome, falling 
backwards into a shell hole, and breaking his 
neck. When the sad news reached the parents 
in the north of England, the mother said, “I 
feel that the only thing that would console me 
for my loss would be to know that the man 
for whom my boy died was a good man.” A 
week later the sergeant for whom the young 
officer died, came to that home hopelessly in- 
toxicated. They soon saw that it was not the 
case of a man overcome by sudden temptation. 
They could have forgiven that. He was an 
utter waster, about as bad as a man could 
be. 

When he had gone, the mother again spoke, 
“It almost breaks my heart to know my boy 
gave his precious life for a worthless life 
like that.” But what of the young officer him- 
self? Did he know the type of man for whom 
he risked his life? Of course, he knew, the 
man was in his own platoon; yet, knowing 
him, he gave his life in the attempt to save 
him. 

One cannot hear this story without recalling 
Paul’s words: “For scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die; for peradventure for the 
good man some one would even dare to die. 
But God commendeth his own love toward us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 


died for us.”—“Romance of the Red Triangle.” ~ 


Poor Boys. (449) 

Edward Nash Hurley, chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, as a boy of 
twenty, worked the night shift as fireman of 
a switch engine in the railroad yards of Chi- 
cago. 

Senator George E. Chamberlain, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on military affairs, 
found his way to the top from the modest post 
of grocery clerk in Natchez, Mississippi. Sec- 
retary William Cox Redfield, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was a traveling salesman; 
Franklin K. Lane, of the Department of the 
Interior, a newspaper reporter; Harry A. Gar- 
field, of the Coal Administration, the mere son 
of a President of the United States; Woodrow 
Wilson, sometimes spoken of as the first figure 
in the destinies of the world, had failed in law 
at the age of thirty and been forced to the 
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necessity of teaching school as a means of a 
livelihood.—Everybody’s Magazine. 


His Bible. (450) 
2 Cor. 322, 3. 

One night, just before the late Captain Bic- 
kel was retiring to rest, he met at the deck 
house door a ruffian who had been wonderfully 
converted on one of these voyages. Although 
a rough, untutored man, he had gone at once 
to others telling the story of his conversion 
and of Christ as he had received him. 

Mr. Bickel was very tired, but he had a 
little talk with the man. He asked him if 
he would take a Bible to a certain man on the 
morrow. He shook his head, ‘No, no, captain; 
he does not need that.” “But, why not?” 


“It won’t do him any good.” “But why?” ‘Be- 


cause it is too soon. That is your Bible, and, 
thank God! it is now mine; but it is not 
his Bible.’ “What do you mean by that?” 
“Why, simply that he has another Bible; you 
are his Bible; he is watching you. As you 
fail, Christ fails. As you live Christ, so Christ 
is revealed to him.” 

Writing of this incident, Captain Bickel 
said: “Friends, I did not sleep that night. I 
knew it in a way, of course, but to say: ‘As 
you live, so Christ lives in that man’s soul, 
in that house, in that village, in four hundred 
villages.’ God help me! I had been called 
a thief, liar, foreign spy, traitor, devil in pub- 
lic and private, and had not flinched; but to 
face this! As you live, Christ lives in a 
hundred thousand hearts. As you fail to live 
Christ, Christ is crucified again.. What wonder 
that the message of the converted ruffian sank 
deeply into my heart! What wonder that I 
slept not!”—Men and Missions. 


The Impossible. (451) 
Acts 20:24, A. V. 


“It simply can’t be done,’ said Dorothy. 
“There’s no place where a suitable room can 
be rented in that hopeless neighborhood. Even 
if there were, those street children wouldn’t 
come to a new sewing class, and they wouldn’t 
listen to Bible stories. Jean Glover has just 
come back from college, and she’s forgotten 
what the town is like. A sewing class in 


Allen Street is just plain impossible, It can’t 


be done!” 


“It will be done, all the same, if Jean Glover 
starts at it,’ said her brother, Harold, smiling. 
“The impossible knows a determined person 
when it sees her. It will run for its life. 
It’s not afraid of you, because you knuckle 
under to it. But you watch Jean—that’s all.” 

Six weeks later the sewing class was under 
way, crowded with eager children. The room 
was small, but that only made membership 
a more coveted privilege. The Bible stories, 
told in Jean’s earnest and winning way, were 
a great success. The neighborhood that the 
town had agreed was hopeless was proved to 
he easy to reach, after all, and most respon- 
sive. 

Dorothy couldn’t understand it. But Har- 
old left a motto post card on her plate—a 
card he had picked up at a news-stand. It 
was printed in big red letters on a white 
ground, and it ran: 
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People who say it , 
Cannot be done, are r 
Interrupted by somebody i 
; 
4 


Doing it. : 

“Just stick that in the corner of your look- 
ing-glass, Dot, and look at it every morning,” 7 

he advised. “It may cure you of pessimism — 

yet!”—Forward. 


Copy from a Masterpiece. (452) 
Matt. 5:48. 

In an art school, an instructor, when asked 
by a student about the benefit of copying pic- — 
tures, said, “When you copy, copy from a 
masterpiece.” In copying, one will uncon- — 
sciously copy error as well as truth. One 
will absorb others’ mistakes instead of eradi- 
cating one’s own. If, however, one copies — 
to the best of his ability the product of a 
master whose work is perfect, he will improve 
and perfect his own work. 

Just so in life. Most of us have, among our 
acquaintances or in great characters of whom 
we have learned, ideals which may be worthy — 
examples in many respects, yet are not perfect. 
In our admiration of them we are apt to make 
their lives our standard, and, in copying their 
virtues, unconsciously we copy their faults. 

We should, therefore, take for our ideal a 
character whom we know to be absolutely per- 
fect—the great master! Here is a pattern by 
which to mold our lives. Every one can, by 
the help and instruction of the master, and by 
constant, patient effort, work out a perfect _ 
character out of the materials he has furnished 
for each of us. The beautiful picture, thus 
wrought, will not only be a constant source 
of blessing to ourselves, but will point those 
with whom we come in contact to the perfect 
Pattern.—Gospel Messenger. 


_ The “Ten Tyings.” (453) 
Phil. 4:13. 

A New York clergymen asked many well- 
known persons the question, “What is the 
greatest safeguard against temptation for a 
young man and women in New York?” And 
a great Hindu philesopher wrote, “There is no 
such thing as the world’s greatest safeguard 
against temptation.” At almost the same time 
there appeared in one of our magazines a 
most wonderful article in regard to the mean- 
ing of the Ten Commandments to a certain 
African tribe. They call them “tyings’— 
“God has tied us with ten tyings.” They 
say that the “tyings” are very difficult to keep, 
but that “He gives the power.” Nineteen cen- 
turies before a man of wealth, culture, social 
position also found the “tyings” difficult to keep, 
but he cried, “I, can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” It has been 
the unbroken testimony of millions of men and 
women through nineteen centuries—“He gives 
the power.” And there is no other power that 
will not fail sooner or later—-Youth’s Com- 
panion. Lt 

Finding Spies’ Secrets. (454) 
Heb. 4:13. Bs ite 

The art of spying in war time has become 
skillful in its secrecy in the present European 
war. The way spies got maps of fortifications 
and other information past the border, was to 
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them on the skin with a chemical which 
ed out and became invisible, after the fash- 

n of sympathetic inks. When the spy reached 
his own headquarters, another chemical was 
plied, which brought out the message. How- 
ever, the trick can not be played always suc- 
cessfully, for the spy, when caught, is often 
subjected to a lemon rub, whereby the citric 
acid contained in the lemon juice brings out 
the hidden designs. As a result of these 
Jemonade baths, many men and women whose 
Skin revealed messages and maps have been 
given long-term sentences. How hard it is 
for anybody to keep anything absolutely secret 
from his fellowmen! And, of course, every 
‘hidden secret of every human heart is open 
-a8 the noonday before the Most High.—Biblical 


Recorder. 
a Not for Self Alone (455) 
€ Mark 12:31. 


- Some years ago a group of wealthy Scots 
“4 t Inverness built themselves a beautiful club 
. ouse. To protect their privacy they wrote in- 
to the by-laws the rule that no member should 
have the privilege of introducing a guest with- 
in the hallowed precincts. It was to be a 
paradise of selfishness—as if the terms were 
t contradictory. Then came the war, and 
hose men gave their money, their sons gave 
themselves lavishly to fight for Britain. Then 
“America came to Inverness and built a great 
training camp there for her sailor boys, near 
the great Allied fleet, but 3,000 miles from 
lome. And one day the exclusive club voted 
to turn its building over rent free to the Y. M. 
C. A. as a club house for American sailors for 
‘the duration of the war. The club that had 


Trust in God’s Care. (457) 
Psalm 4:8; Prov. 3:24. 

Mr. William Canton, author of “The Bible 
and the Anglo-Saxon People,” and of ‘The 
Child’s Book of Saints,” etc., tells of a group 
of city children who were taken to a country 
Village for several days” outing. They were to 
be lodged in an unoccupied house. In the night 
they were frightened by some unfamiliar noise. 
Their terror was calmed by one child sug- 
gesting that they say their prayers. She had 
heard at the Mission Sunday School the story 
of “The Guardian of the Door,” a legend of 
an angel protecting some children. After she 
told them that story, they all knelt down and 
repeated after the leader: 


_ “God bless this house from thatch .to floor.” 
Then they all went quietly to bed and slept 
peacefully until morning. This story and 
prayer were repeated each evening during their 
stay in the village, with the result that all 
slept trustfully through the night hours. 


E: Reward of Faithfulness. (458) 
ve Rey. 2710, 

- When the first Christian missionaries went 
to Japan in 1859, an edict against Christianity 
Was still on the statute books. For over three 
lundred years the Japanese people had been 
ight to despise the Christian religion. For 


barred all guests from its hospitality moved 
out and let the guests take full possession! 
It is a striking illustration of the kindlier feel- 
ing of man toward man, the brotherhood which 
the soldier is bringing in, which is breaking 
down so many barriers of class and race. 
There is more than a trace of it in the familiar 
invitation of the automobilist to the man in 
uniform to “ride with me as far as I go.” 
There is just enough of it in the prevailing 
attitude of the world toward the soldier to 
give the prophetic eye a dim vision of a com- 
ing era when the second commandment of 
love, which is like unto “the first and great” 
one, shall get itself obeyed: ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.”—Christian Advocate. 


Salvage. (456) — 


Isa. 1:18. 


A Boston plumber once bought a wreck for 
a few hundred dollars. It was a steamer 
which two wrecking companies had tried in 
vain to float. With a gang of men whom he 
hired, this plumber at last got the vessel off 
the rocks 4nd into a near-by harbor. Then 
he spent considerable money in repairing the 
ship; but on the outbreak of the war, when 
vessels were in great demand, he sold his 
“wreck” for $197,000. 

Many a “hopeless” human wreck has been 
abandoned in similar fashion by his friends, 
but has fortunately come under the attention 
of some courageous Christian worker, has been 
pulled from the rocks, has been refitted for 
the storms of life, and has proved to be im- 
mensely valuable. Salvage pays. Salvage 
always pays. 


Sermon Search-Lights 


the edict said, “If any foreigner comes to Japan 
teaching the Christian religion we will put him 
to death. If the Christians bring their Christ 
to Japan, we will cut his head off.” ‘This edict 
was written upon large sign-boards and put up 
at the entrance to every town and yillage of 
Japan. The first work of the missionaries was 
the study of the language, translating the 
New Testament and hymn books. 

Dr. Greene, of the Congregational Mission, 
was on the translation committee, and his 
teacher was a Mr. Ichikawa. One day while 
at work with Mr. Greene, Mr. Ichikawa ex- 
claimed, “I believe in the teachings of this 
book, and Jesus is my Saviour.” 

Soon someone accused Mr. Ichikawa of being 
a follower of this new doctrine. He did not 
deny it, and he and his wife and five children 
were cast into prison. Dr. Greene appealed to 
the United States Minister DeLong, who was a 
Christian, to learn if something could not be 
done to save Mr. Ichikawa. 

Mr. DeLong wrote a letter to Mr. Iwakura, 
and asked that Mr Ichikawa and his family be 
released, as they had not been charged with 
any crime. 

Mr. Iwakura replied that Mr. Ichikawa had 
broken Japanese law and could not be released 
until he was willing to give up his faith in 
the new religion. Mr. DeLong tried many 
times and the correspondence continued for 
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two years. © During all this time the family 
was subjected to cruel-torturings. One child 
was born in prison, one died, and in two years 
time Mr. Ichikawa died. Then the Japanese 
set the wife and children at liberty, and the 
sacrifice seemed to have been in vain. 

Later the Japanese government wanted to be 
recognized as on an equal with the best na- 
tions of earth. So they sent a company of 
their best men over here to see if they might 
not be recognized as on an equality with the 
United States. Minister DeLong came with 
them, and Mr. Iwakura was the spokesman, 
who made his request. Without delay our 
speaker replied, “We wouldn’t consider the 
matter for an instant, because you persecute 
Christians in Japan.” Mr. Iwakura replied, 
“That was several hundred years ago. We 
don’t do that now.” And then Minister De- 
Long arose and said, ‘Mr. Iwakura, have you 
forgotten about that man Ichikawa who diea 
in prison? I corresponded with you in regard 
to his case, and I’ve brought your letters 
with me. Several times you’ve stated that 
Mr. Ichikawa had committed no crime except 
to break that law.” History doesn’t state 
Iwakura’s reply, but the commission returned 
to Japan, and reported their failure, stating 
the reason, and within six weeks after the 
report was made, the edict was removed and 
religious liberty granted to the Japanese na- 
tion! Minister DeLong told Dr. Greene that 
without doubt religious liberty had come to 
Japan because of the fidelity of Mr. Ichikawa. 

A few years later, I attended a praise meet- 


ing in Tokyo—thousands of Christians met to 
return thanks for their religious liberty. Dear 
old Mrs. Ichikawa was led to the front and 
told in a trembling voice of their sufferings 
while in prison. “Little did we understand 
how God was using us to open the door of 
the Kingdom of Heaven in Japan. I am so 
thankful that we were faithful.” And such 
a burst of prayer and praise as came from 
the hearts of all those Christians can nveer 
be heard in a land that has never known op- 
pression. 


The missionaries’ faithful service for thir- 
teen years while the door was closed, the cour- 
age of Mr. DeLong, and the fidelity of the 
Ichikawa family, all teach us to trust and 
obey, and all must be well—The Missionary 
Intelligencer. 


An Improvement. (459) 
A certain soap-maker having run out of 
superlatives to define the perfection of his 
product, hit upon a statement that said in a 
novel and compelling way the last word that 
could be said concerning it: “As we couldn’t 
improve our product, we improved the box.” 
We can’t improve the content of religion, but 
we can improve the container—ourselves, — 
Men and Missions. 


Much has been said lately as to the kind of 
religion needed at the present day. There is 
but one sufficient religion and that is Chris- 
tianity. It needs not to be changed or im- 
proved, though some methods of advocating it 
may be bettered. And the Christians who dis- 
play it to the world may be improved. The 
“box” is what people see, make the box more 
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attractive. It’s a good slogan for the church— 


Improve the box! 


Service. (460) 
1 Tim, 6:18. 


Several years ago there was published in The : 
Literary Digest a poem to the Chicago River 
which revealed in that unsung stream a glory 
surpassing the glory of the Danube or the 
Rhine. 


“They have bound me with bridges, 

With tunnels burrowed under me, 

Incessant, unresting, all day and all night, 

Traffic roars over me and my uplook to 
the blessed sky 

Is barred by cables, girders, stacks. 

My banks with docks close hedged inexor- 
ably hem me in. 

Vacantly through smoke and floating 
smudge 

The sun looks down upon me, 

Like the bleared eye of an old, old man. 

No outcast of the gutter slinks by more 
soiled than I 

Polluted within and without.— 

But on my shackled breast I bear corn and 
iron, lumber and coal. 

The little children of India eat of my 
wheat; 

My lumber shelters the stricken of Mes- 
sina; 

The iron that burdens me forms a ready 
tool 

Fit for the hand of man. 

What singer can sing of me one low-keyed 
song? 

The Hudson, the Danube, the Nile, the 
Rhine— 

All these, all these have their poets 

As beautiful women their lovers, 

But I—soiled am I and brackish 

As sweat on the brow of a workman, 

But the broad ships that weigh my breast 

Are like iron medals; with these words 
wrought: d 

‘For Service.’ 

Therein alone is my glory, I serve, I 
serve.” 


Work and Trust. (461) 
Jas.. 2:17. 


It was growing dark in the old barn, and 
to the child straying in out of the fading after- 
noon light it looked more shadowy still. But 
someone was moving about in the hay over- 
head, and the little fellow came to the foot of 
the ladder and called, “Is you there, grandpa? 
I want to come up.” “All right, come along 
then,” was the cheery response. But the little 
foot placed on the bottom of the ladder paused, 
and a troubled face was lifted toward the dim 
loft. “Grandpa, I can’t see the top step.” A 
reassuring laugh answered, “Put your foot on 
the round where you are, little man, and climb 
up. The last step is here, and you'll see it 
when you get to it.” It was only the old lesson 
that we all need over and over again—the faith- 
less cry we are always sending out to be 
allowed to see the end from the beginning, and 
the answer that in one way and another, by 
inspiration, by experience, is always coming to 
us—Climb from where you are. Take the 
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and climb.—The Optimist. 


The Watching Witness. 
Heb. 12:1. 


A Chinese Christian, a returned student from 
America, was the son of Christian parents; 
his father and mother and sister and brother, 
at the time of the Boxer outbreak, were given 
the choice between life and death, and all chose 
death rather than the denial of their faith. 
This son escaped and went to America where 
he studied five years, receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from one of the large 
eastern universities. On his return to China 
he was faced with the alternative of using his 
foreign education in a business way to make 
a fortune for himself, or to continue at a 
meager salary in Christian service. He chose 
the latter, and gives the reason of his choice: 
he quoted the verse from Hebrews which 
speaks of the great cloud of witnesses which 
encompasses all those who are trying to run 
the Christian race; he said he felt that in that 
cloud of witnesses were his father and his 
mother looking down upon him, saying, “There 
is our son; he is running a good race.” “So,” 
he concluded, “how could I live my life sel- 
fishly, when they are watching me?” 


A Crest or a Tool? (463) 


A certain family has as its crest a hammer, 
raised by a muscular arm. They have had 
the crest placed on all their possessions. It 
is etched into their table glass; it is em- 
blazoned on the doors of their carriages and 
automobiles; it is stamped on their silverware 
and embossed on their note paper. 

The device was originally used because the 
founder of the family was a very clever car- 
penter who had three sons, all, like him- 
self, clever carpenters. Together, they built 
many of the houses in a very important town, 
and in doing so laid the foundation of a very 
large fortune. Their work was beautiful -and 
enduring. Much of it still stands. The third 
generation became extensive landholders, and 
today the family is independently rich. 

But the hammer, as a tool, has quite passed 
out of use in the family; even the male mem- 
bers cannot use.a hammer without consider- 
able danger to their thumbs. 

The story of the crest is not unlike the story 
of another crest that serves a much larger 
family. The larger family uses the cross as 
its crest. It sets the cross high upon its 
churches, and it uses the cross to decorate their 
interiors. Often the women wear crosses hung 
from their necks as ornaments. Throughout 
Christendom, wherever you go, you will see the 
cross used as a crest. So used, it does good. 
Even as aecrest, the cross is always a rebuke 
to ease and self-seeking; but in the beginning 
the cross was not a crest. It was a tool. 
It was the tool with which Christ did his work. 
With the cross he bore the burdens of others. 
With the cross he suffered for the sins of the 
world. With the cross he builds his kingdom 
—a kingdom of sacrifice and love. 

' There are six different places in the recorded 
Sayings of Christ where he says this, or sub- 
stantially this: 
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“Tf any man would be my disciple, let him 
take up his cross and follow after me.” 

The cross is accepted as the sign or crest 
of the family of Christian believers, but the 
Christian must not forget to use the cross as 
a tool. Only so will the kingdom come in 
the end.—Youth’s Companion. 


COMMUNION. 
Rabbi David Phillipson. 
United in Prayer. 


Matt. 6:9. 

During the critical days of August, 1918, a 
great meeting of prayer took place on Foun- 
tain Square, Cincinnati, the central spot of 
the city. At high noon, on August 8th, thou- 
sands of men and women of all creeds gathered 
in response to the invitation to participate in 
a brief prayer service to be conducted by repre- 
sentatives of the three leading faiths. Mr. 
Harry R. Probasco, who conceived the idea, 
presided at the meeting. The service con- 
sisted of three prayers of five minutes each 
uttered by Father Francis J. Finn, of St. Mary’s 
Church, the Rev. Frederick Fagley, Secretary 
of the Federation of Protestant Churches, and 
Rabbi David Philipson, of the Rockdale Ave. 
Temple. The band from the Great Lakes 
Training Station at Chicago, that happened to 
be in the city at the time, furnished the music. 
It was indeed an inspiring community service. 
The great company that had gathered in res- 
ponse to the call forgot for the nonce differ- 
ences of creed and joined together in prayer 
to the Father of all. Protestant, Catholic and 
Jew, praying from the same rostrum to him 
who is the God of all—truly a marvellous dem- 
onstration of the unity of men despite all their 
differences! Was this not an indication of 
what shall characterize the Golden Age which 
the prophets of the race have foretold? 


(464) 


Religious Brotherhood. (465) 
Deut. 6:4; Mal. 2:10. 

The Rev. J. E. Ascham, minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on Forest Ave., 
Avondale, Cincinnati, preparatory to going to 
France with the Base Hospital Unit, as chap- 
lain, in 1918, requested an interview with Rabbi 
David Philipson. Dr. Ascham stated that it 
had occurred to him that while he was abroad 
it might happen that soldiers of the Jewish 
faith might be wounded unto death and no 
Jewish chaplain might be near. In that case 
he would like to be of service and bring the 
consolations of religion to the dying man. He 
therefore asked the Rabbi for the prayer which 
Jews speak in such extremities. The last 
word which is spoken by those standing by a 
dying person among Jews is the great con- 
fession of faith, “Shema Yisrael Adonay Elo- 
henu, Adonay Hchod,” Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God, the Lord is One. The Rabbi gave the He- 
brew words transliterated into English as well 
as the English translation of this great formula 
to his Christian brother who had given this 
splendid example of real religious fellowship. 
The offer of this Protestant preacher paral- 
leled the remarkable deed of the French rabbi, 
who in the early days of the war held a cruci- 
fix before the gaze of a dying Catholic soldier 
and pronounced the formula of the church, no 


(Continued on page 643.) 
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Arbor Day 


THE HOMILETIC YEAR—MAY 
G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


Mother’s Day 


Memorial Day 


ARBOR DAY 


It was at once a happy and practical sugges- 


- tion that led to the institution of Arbor Day. 


He who plants a tree for shade or to beautify 
his property, provides not only for his own 
comfort, but for the comfort and welfare of 
posterity. He plants for the future, as for the 
present; for others, as for himself. 

There is no uniform time for the observance 


of Arbor Day, but in most of the states it comes 


either in the last week of April or the first 
week in May. Many pastors are called upon 
to speak at Arbor Day exercises. It is a good 
time to teach lessons from Nature, God’s great 
book of out-of-doors. It might be well to speak 
in Sunday School or give an evening sermon to 
young people on a nature theme the Sunday 
before or following Arbor Day. 

Suggestive Texts and Themes. (466) 

Nature’s Praise: Psa. 35:13. 

The City With Trees: ‘In the midst of the 
streets of it, and on either side of the river 
was the tree of life.” Rev. 22:2. 

The Unfading Leaf: “His leaf also shall not 


wither.” Psa. 1:3. 
Firmly Rooted: “And he shall be like a tree 
planted.” Psa. 1:3. ; 


God’s Planting: “The trees of the Lord are 
full of sap; the cedars of Lebanon, which he 
hath planted.” Psa. 104:16. 

The Good News of Out-of-Doors: “And the 
Lord took the man and put him in the garden 
of Eden to dress it and to keep it.” Gen. 2:15. 


Some Lessons from Springtide: “For, lo, 
the winter is past,” etc. Song of Solomon 
2:11-13. 

The Healing Tree: “In the midst of the 
street of it, and on either side of the river was 


-the tree of life which bore twelve manner of 


fruits, and yielded its. fruit every month; and 
the leaves of the tree were for the healing of 
the nations.” Rey. 22:2. 


The Tree of Life: Of wisdom the wise man 
saith: “She is a tree of life to them that lay 
hold upon her, and happy is every one that re- 
taineth her.” Prov. 3:18. 


Gideon Under the Oak, or A Hero Com- 
missioned. (467) 


Judges 6:11. 

The Bible, an arboretum. Full of trees. 

Its trees are eloquent, Shadow great events. 

ag oak was supposed to be abode of spirits, 
v. 12, 

55 Gideon is hospitable to divine guests, 
v. 19. 

2. The call comes to a busy man, v. 11. 

3. Our hero is God-armed, v. 14. 

4. Gideon is assured by Divine Fire, v. 21. 

“Conclusion: The Divine arrest in Human 
life. Appropriate the strength of the oak.— 


Rey. S. B. Dunn, D. D. 


Through Death to Life. (468) 


“Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone,” ete. John 12:24. 

A friend delights me with a Christmas card 
issued by the New York Bird and Tree Club, 
and informs me that he is “planting a fruit 
tree in devastated France for me in memory 
of our heroes who there gave their lives that 
the world might be free.” 

It is a tender and moving thought and act, 
full of gracious kindness, as much to me as to 
those who, I trust, shall pluck the fruit and 
enjoy the richness in coming years. It is the 
best kind of fame, this usefulness and per- 
sistent fruitage, and, perhaps, as I wrote him, 
seedlings from that tree may enrich other fields, 
and so the current of kindness and helpfulness 
go on forever. Not the least of the pleasure 
in this act is the fact that my friend has a 
precious son, sleeping after his heroic service, 
after his sacrifice sealed by death, in those 
war-plowed fields. 


I. And so I like to think, here is a beau- 
tiful symbol of those buried lives, as Christ 
said, falling into the ground and not abiding 
alone, but bearing much fruit, the world’s great 
hunger for truth and freedom and life more 
abundantly satisfied by what they are and what 
they have given, and what they have done. 

II. Wonderful is the perpetual application 
of our Lord’s words to every age and change; 
and his emphasis on fruitfulness, his high valu- 
ation of life entering into other life, the branch 
and the vine, the dying seed, are the most stir- 
ring, the most beautiful and the most perfect 
of thought for every heart in every age.—Un- 
identified. 


Singing Trees. (469) 

“The mountains and the hills shall break 
forth before you into singing, and all the trees 
of the field shall clap their hands.” Isa. 55:12. 
Henry Heinell, of Santa Monica, Cal., who 
two years ago sent geologists to the wilds of 
Malibu by reporting a nest of dunes of singing 
sands, has again caused nature students to 
“prick up their ears” and listen to the whis- 
pering of mysterious trees which he reports to 
have discovered. The find was made far up in 
Las Tunas Canyon. where the county surveyor’s 
gang recently ran lines for a mountain road 
to connect the seashore with this scenic canyon, 
the Topanga, at its junction with Garrapatas. 


-The mysterious trees are near the bottom of 


to canyon, above the trickling stream. 
Persons passing along the road at this point 
are invariably attracted by what sounds to 
them as if somebody in the undergrowth were 
talking in a subdued voice. Shouts failing to 
bring a response, Mr. Heinell, after listening 
to the supposed whispered conversation, left 
the trail and descended the precipitous side of 
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he mountain, expecting to discovér some hunt- 
er who had fallen and injured himself, but 
there was no evidence of life anywhere. The 
sound always came from the same general di- 
rection, and, going in that direction, he found 
a clump of scrubby trees, much in appearance 
like the English holly, and there he found the 
solution of the mystery. The needle-like points 
of thousands of leaves, swayed by the breeze 
blowing up the canyon, and scratching upon 
the surface of other leaves, were responsible 
for the chorus. The noise made by one leaf 
was so slight that it could not be heard a foot 
away, but the thousands continuously made the 
chorus that could be heard from the bridge 
above. 

All nature has a voice which whispers mys- 
teriously the wisdom, goodness and love of the 
Creator. The prophet pictures nature joining 
in the chorus of rejoicing and thanksgiving at 
the coming of the kingdom of the Christ. 


Poetry and Romance in The Planting of 

Trees. (470) 
_ Every tree designed to outlive the planter is 
a witness to love-making and to romantic inci- 
dents. It is not unusual for an apple or pear 
tree or a grape vine to exist for over a hun- 
dred years. What changes such a tree or vine 
may witness or experience during this long 
period: The poet says that he who plants a 
tree plants hope, a place for meeting song 
birds, a shade at noonday for the wayfarer, an 
object of beauty for the artist. 


The “Hungry” Tree. (471) 
In Idaho there exists a species of the acacia 
tree that attains a height of about eight feet. 
When full grown it closes its leaves in coils 
each day at sunset. When the tree has thus 
settled itself for a night’s sleep, it will flutter 
violently if touched, and if you shake the 
branches it will emit a nauseating odor strong 
enough to bring on a headache. In Idaho it is 
called the “hungry tree.” : 


Straight Trees. (472) 

The superintendent was reviewing the les- 
son, and was telling of the opportunity of serv- 
ice offered by the church. He had lived in 
northern Michigan in hs youth, and remem- 
bered the great pine forests, seemingly end- 
less, beautiful and challenging. “When men 
Seek a perfectly straight tree,’ he said, ‘they 
always find it in the heart of the forest. Near- 
er the edges the trees are not apt to be so 
perfectly straight. In the thickest of the woods 
the trees seem to be closer together, pushing 
straight up to the sky.” 

I. “So,” said he, “we are held up straighter 
and stronger within the heart of the church. 
Every life helps another, The nearer the out- 
side we stand, the more apt we are to be 
crooked.” 

It is worth thinking over, isn’t it? The 
world’s life is not so straight as the life in the 
church. Environment counts. It is not the 
only factor, nor the biggest; but it cannot be 
ignored. 

II. We are able to do just as much for the 
world, yet able to live more securely, when we 
accept the sheltering home of the church. 
Ill. We are held to the straight upward 


growth. We aré spurred on by the fellowship 
of lives about us with similar aims. We 
stretch upward toward the goal.—Rey. Ernest 
B. Allen, D. D. 


Need of Sunshine. (478) 

In some places flowers will not grow be- 

cause they do not get sun enough. Does not 

this suggest the dangers of overcrowding in 
cities? 


Our National Forests. (474) 

The American people take from their forests 

every year 22,000,000,000 cubic feet of wood, 

worth $1,375,000,000. This would make a board 

walk a third of a mile wide clear around the 
earth at the equator. 


The French use each year twenty-five cubic 


feet of lumber for each person; the Germans, 
forty cubic feet; and we use 250 cubic feet per 
capita. 

We burn up in preventable forest fires from 
twenty-five to fifty million dollars’ worth of 
timber every year, the fires causing an aver- 
age annual loss of seventy lives. 


Lumbering employes more persons than any 


other American manufacturing industry—more 
than 600,000 men in 48,000 sawmils, and 400,000 
more men in making derived wood preducts. 


Loss From Cutting Trees. (475) 


Our reckless way of cutting away the forests 
has destroyed the spongy ground which has 
been the great reservoir of water, so that the 
rain rushes off the uplands into the valleys in 
great floods. Thus the soil is washed down 
from the mountains into the valleys, turning 
the mountain regions into vast gullies and 
burying the valleys’ fertile soil. 

In addition, the steady water-power of many 
mills has been destroyed and they have had 
to depend upon the more expensive steam. 


National Parks and Forests. (476) 


The nation has set aside vast regions as na- 
tional forests. These are 147 in number, have 
a total of 155,166,619 acres, and are situated in 
Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Porto Rico, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 

Besides these, the recently enacted Weeks 
law has added more than 1,500,000 acres in 
Georgia, Maine, New Hampshire, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, and will add much more. 

The area of our national forests equals the 
combined acres of the thirteen states, Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusets, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
and West Virginia—an area one-fifth larger 
than that of France. 

The national parks are most of them in or 
near national forests—for example, the Glacier 
National Park in Montana, the Yellowstone in 
Wyoming, and the Yosemite. The eleven na- 
tional monuments are all in national forests— 
the Grand Canyon, the Cliff Dwellings, and the 
like. : 
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The national forests contain about one-third 
of the water power of the United States, which 
is leased out on long-term leases by the Goy- 
ernment. They contain vast grazing districts 
which are also leased on fair terms. 


My Complaint. 
From a Boy. 
I’ve one complaint against the trees, 
It doesn’t seem just right 
The way‘they stand with outstretched arms 
To catch a fellow’s kite. 


—Hleanor.Alen Schroll. 


Plowing. (478) 

Mission work is like breaking new ground. 
It is hard labor, but it is necessary. The first 
missionaries are the ploughmen who toil and 


see no harvest. But their work tells for all 
time. 


(477) 


Nature Teaching. (479) 
Nature rebukes hand-to-mouth people. Not 
only is the ant a symbol of industry (Prov. 
6:6), but the shrike, or butcher-bird, spits bee- 
tles on thorns and reserves them for future 
meals; squirrels bury nuts; owls, ravens, and 
magpies hide their food. The wolf, the fox, 
the wild dog, and the lynx, secrete portions 
of their food against future hunger. 


The Blusterer. (480) 
The dor-beetle makes a big noise while fly- 


ing, as if it would annihilate all that came in 
its way. But the instant it is touched or in- 
terrupted in its flight, it falls to the ground 
and lies still and apparently dead. By and 
by, when it finds that nothing happens, it 
picks itself up and flies off. 

What a picturer of the blusterer! 


Mind Your Own Business. (481) 
The crested anolis, a species of lizard, is very 
timid and will hide itself at the sound of a 
footstep. But it is also so curious that it 
will poke its head out to see what is making the 
noise that has frightened it, and so it betrays 
itself. 2 
Curiosity about other people’s business is a 
bad thing. “Mind your own business” is a 
good maxim. 


Christians Should Shine (482) 
In the forests bordering the Gulf of Mexico 
shining beetles are common. They are about 
an inch long, have two spots behind the eyes 
filled with luminous substance, and under- 
neath their bodies there is more of this mat- 
ter that shines. When they fly at night they 
give forth a bright light. The natives use 
them as miniature lamps. A young maiden 
may be seen with three or four of them under 
a gauze net on her hair. 
So the Christian should shine and show others 
the way. That which shines in a man’s life 
is good deeds. 


MOTHER’S DAY 


General John J. Pershing, on May 8, 1918, 
issued the following order to all units of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France: 

“TO ALL COMMANDING OFFICERS: I wish 
every officer and soldier in the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces would write a letter home 
on Mother’s Day. This is a little thing for 
each one to do, but these letters will carry 
back our courage and our affection to the 
patriotic women whose love and prayers in- 
spire us and cheer us on to victory. 

PERSHING.” 

How important to our soldiers over there was 
Mother’s Day! Let us as pastors make it im- 
portant in the church life. The day gives us 
opportunity to preach on such important 
themes as, Our Debt to Motherhood, or Social 
Purity, or Family Religion, or the Duties of 
Children, etc. Make much of Mother’s Day. 


(483) 
“Can a woman forget her 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. 

Mother Love: 
child?” Isa..49:15. : 

An Anxious Mother: “Then came to him the 
peer of the sons of Zebedee,” etc. Matt 20: 

Our Mothers—An Appreciation: 
Jesus therefore, saw his mother,” etc. 
19:26; 27. 

Our Debt to Motherhood: “Render, there- 
fore, to all their dues, honor to whom honor.” 
Rom, 13:17. 

God and Motherhood: “For God commanded, 
saying, Honor thy father and mother.” Matt. 
15:14. 

A Holy Family: “Behold, I and the children 


“When 
John 


whom the Lord hath given me.” Isa. 8:18. 

A Mother’s Wages: “Take this child and 
nurse it for me and I will give thee thy wages.” 
Exodus 2:9. 

The Nobility of Motherhood: “The price of 
a virtuous woman is far above rubies,” etc. 
Prov. 31:10-13. 

An Utter Folly: “A foolish son despiseth 
his mother.” Proy. 15:20. 

The Law of Thy Mother: ‘My son, keep thy 
father’s commandments, and forsake not the 
law of thy mother.” Prov. 6:20. 


The High Mission of the Mother (484) 

“Behold King Solomon with his crown where- 

with his mother crowned him.” Sol. Song 3: 
11. 

No wonder the noblest men have uttered the 
sweetest words of tongue or pen about her who 
is dearest of all loved ones. Hven they could 
express but little of the beautiful devotion of 
motherhood. For from her did we not learn 
our childlike faith in God? Did she not teach 
us to be good and do good, dedicating us from 
infancy to the service and love of the heavenly 
Father? ‘Thinking about the angel-mother is 
almost enough to transfigure the soul into the 
likeness she bore of her blessed Master. 

A friend asked a rich Roman matron to see 
her most precious jewels; she immediately 
gathered her children around her and said, 
“These are my jewels.” Every mother knows 
that these may be stars in her crown of re- 


joicing forever. Her children have a beginning 


in parenthood, but no ending in God’s endless 
years. 
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_ It is thus parents can help adorn’ their chil- 
‘dren with the beautiful crown of character, 
and these redeemed ones become their own 
crown in the presence of the Lord at his 


- coming. Faithfulness in the family brings 
its own reward in pearls of purity, gems of 

peace and diamonds of gracefulness that will 

never cease to shine—Rev. E. W. Caswell. 


Mother, (485) 
; pene not the law of thy mother.” Prov. 

Between Easter and Children’s Day, how 
beautiful to observe a Mothers’ Memorial Day; 
the white carnation, the memory flower is an 
emblem of the purity and fragrance in the lives 
of holy motherhood. Jesus, Home and Mother 
are words that touch the heart of the world 
deeper than any others. If it is an angel 
mother, she makes heaven more inviting; if 
still in the earthly home, she is the guide and 
unchangeable *friend, moving about in sweéet 
ministries and loving service. 

A friend said to S. S. Prentice, “I congratu- 
late the mother who has such a son.” He re- 
plied, “Rather congratulate the son on having 
such a mother.” Richter says, “To a man who 
has had a noble mother, all women are sacred 
for her sake.” The mother, more than any 
other, affects the moral and spiritual part of 
the children’s character. She is their constant 
companion and teacher in formative years. 
The child is ever imitating and assimilating the 
mother nature. It is only in after life that 
men gaze backward and behold how a mother’s 
hand and heart of love molded their young 
lives and shaped their destiny. 

No child can fully realize the intensity of 
a mother’s anxiety as she bids good-bye to the 
son or daughter going out of the old home to 
enter school or business life. She realizes that 
she will not be able to give counsel as in their 
younger days; she does not need to promise to 
remember them in her prayers. She cannot 
help praying—every breath is prayer. Oh, that 
the youth of America may be true to their 
mothers and their mothers’ God—Rev. E. W. 
Caswell. 


Parental Love. (486) 

“Keep the commandments of thy father.” 
Proy. 6:20. 

If Mother’s Day is not changed to “Parent’s 
Day,” then Father’s Day should be universal, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” is the 
command of the Heavenly Father. Surely 
the father feels the responsibility of teaching 
and training the children equally with the 
mother. The home is controlled by both 
parents and should be magnified on these 
memorial days. It is the head of the river of 
church and national life, of school and busi- 
ness life. , ; 

When children obey their parents in the 
Lord, both father and mother live again in the 
lives of their household. How beautiful is 
parental love! How faithful and undying! 
Like as a father loveth his child, so the Lord 
loveth. “As one whom his mother comforteth, 
so will I comfort you.” If parents give good 
gifts to their children, how much more will 


which ask him.” God thus presides over his 
innumerable family as the parent over the 
humble home. 

Bishop F. W. Warte of India tells how his 
father put his hands on his head, bless- 
ing him in the patriarchal manner, and then 
prayéd all that night for his son’s conver- 
sion. The mother telling her son in the morii- 
ing how the father had passed a_ sleepless 
night, was the méatts of his immediate con- 
version. This is parental religion, the church 
in the home. Such a father and mother are 
our best friends, our first friends, our last 
friends, and our eternal friends. There are 
no substitutes for paréntal care. Thére are tic 
richer gifts to posterity than the children of 
Christian parentage. To be a parent is to be 
a priest in the home, a patriot in the country, 
a partner with the Almighty. 


Mother Love. (4872) 
The deathless quality of a mother’s love is 
given by Kipling in his soul-stirring words: 
“Tf I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine: 
I know-whose love would follow me still, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 
If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
“Mother o’ mine, O mother o‘ mine! 
I know whose tears would come down to me, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine.” 


Old-Fashioned Mother. (488) 
Thank God, some of us have an old-fashioned 
mother. Not a woman of the period, painted 
and enameled, with all her society manners 
and fine dresses, white jeweled hands that never 
felt the clasp of baby fingers, but a dear old- 
fashioned mother with a sweet voice, eyes into 
whose clear depth the love light shone, and 
brown hair threaded with silver, lying smooth 
upon her faded cheek. The hands, worn with 
toil, gently guided our steps in childhood and 
smoothed our cheeks in sickness, ever reach- 
ing out to us in yearning tenderness. Blessed 
is the memory of an old-fashioned mother. It 
floats to us like the beautiful perfume of some 
wood blossoms. The music of other voices 
may be lost, but the enchanting memory of 
hers will echo in our soul forever.—Carbon 
Advocate, 


Mother’s Day, 1919. (489) 

The time has come when Mother’s Day 
should mean something more than a beautiful 
sentiment. We, who in the past, have worn the 
white flower in memory of the mothers who 
are no longer with us, should, today, think of 
the mothers all over the world who are wear- 
ing the red flower of courage, and have bravely 
given their sons “that democracy may not 
perish from the earth.” , 

If the mothers of the world were gathered 
together on this Mother’s Day, the dark- 
skinned mother of India would not understand 
the speech of the French and English or Amer- 
ican mothers, but their hearts would be united 
in the same prayer. ; 

The mother of yesterday was a woman who 
loved her Bible and knew how to pray; a Man 
with a praying mother carries ever with him 


- your Heavenly Father give good things to them an invisible shield which will protect him 
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in the hour of temptation and stand as a wall 
between him and cowardice. The mother of 
today should leave her children the same heri- 
tage. These are the days when the thrilling 
Old Testament stories should be told to little 
children, so that they may realize that the hand 
of God is over men. There is no holier altar 
in the world than a mother’s knee. Prayers 
learned at that altar will never fade from the 
mind or soul. On this Mother’s Day may we 
not hope that the mothers of America will de- 
termine to make prayer a vital part of their 
lives and the lives of their children? 


Mother’s Orders in the Scout Camp. (490) 


When the Boy Scout movement began in 
America, a big camp had been arranged, which 
was to include the youngest—boys of eight 
years. At seven o’clock on the first evening, 
one of the little boys came to the one who was 
the Chief for the time being, and, saluting, 
said: “Please sir, my mother said if I came to 
camp I was to go to bed at seven o’clock.” 
“Very well,” replied the-chief, “go to bed.” 
“Please, sir,’ continued the boy, still at the 
salute, “my mother said if I came to camp, I 
must say my prayers.’ “Very well, my boy, 
Say your prayers.” “Please, sir,’ again spoke 
the young Scout, with his hand still raised, 
“IT always say my prayers at my. mother’s 
knee; can I say them at yours?’ The chief 
was so touched that he took the boy aside into 
the woods, and there they prayed together. 
From that time the Scout movement became a 
religious one, although it had not started on 
those lines. This shows what a little boy’s 
faithfulness and obedience can do.—Bishop 
Taylor Smith. 


A Mother’s Day. (491) 
It was an interesting sight, yea, an-inspiring 
sight, which greeted the New Yorker. The 
mothers, whose sons were in the service of 
their country, marched in line up Fifth Avenue 
thronged to the curb with spectators. The 
place of special honor was reserved for two 
mothers with six children each, in the army 
and navy. Every son was represented by a 
star on the service flag thousands carried in 
triumph. Governor Whitman and Mayor Hylan 
reviewed the procession at 42nd Street. O, 
what stars “enshrined in a maternal breas*!” 
O, what memories rushed to brighten and to 
moisten eyes which have wept and prayed and 
kept the vigil of the years! Some had stars 
which had turned to gold—how proud were 
these mothers! 


“\ Tribute.” (492) 
A great company had gathered in the audi- 
torium for the evening service. There were 
men and women gray and bent, because the 
years had been long and full of care. There 
were young men and women with the morning 
glow upon their faces. Here and there sat a 
little child, and over all brooded the Sabbath 
hush. 
Then softly into the silence began to steal 
the notes of a song, Tenderly, yearningly, 
almost caressingly, it came: “ 


“Q mother, when I think of thee, 
’Tis but a step to Calvary.” 


The silence deepened into a solemn stillness, — 
as all the love and the longing, the joy and 
the sorrow, the disappointment and the achieve- 
ment of the years poured themselves into the 
singer’s voice. Again it came: 


“QO mother, when I think of thee, 
*Tis but a step to Calvary.” 

Thy gentle hand is on my brow, 
Tis leading me to Jesus now.” 


Then, as if the audience were but one great, 


‘hungry heart, hungry for mother, heads bowed, 


eyes closed and song and singer were for- 
gotten. The sweetest fact in all the world 
came back and with that fact, a life. The long 
years gave up their store, and a little child, 
a youth, a man, was once again with mother. 
Then, the heart made answer, the common 
heart of the great, bowed audieyce made an- 
swer to the song: 


“Yes, mother, when I think of thee, 
’Tis but a step to Calvary,” 


and thence to Calvary’s God. And how easy 
it has been to take that step, for mother was 
so like to Him. Her patience with our care- 
lessness and willfulness, with our mistakes and 
foolish blunders helped us to trust the merey 
that endureth forever. Her spirit which never 
thought of self, but always of another, which 
counted sacrifice a privilege, if it enriched the 
child she loved, had kinship with that Spirit 
which gave an only begotten Son. Her con- 
fidence in what we should sometime be, a con- 
fidence that never faltered through all the way- 
ward years, made us understand in part how 
the heavenly Father could await the perfected 
life of even his weakest child. Her prayers 
interpreted to us the passion of her interces- 
sion, her smile gave us a glimpse of the beauty 
of his face. Her readiness to hear any childish 
confidence gave us added boldness to come to 
him, and her forgiveness, full, free and glad, 
helped us to know how God forgives. It was 
her touch in pain which told us of the Master’s 
touch, it was her comfort in sorrow that gave 
meaning to the words, “So will I comfort you.” 
It was her love, ministering, suffering, abiding, 
that moved us to reach our yearning hands 
towards the everlasting love of God. 

Yes, the song is true. Sing it once again 
and memory will join, reverently, lovingly and 
gracefully: 

“*Q mother, when I think of thee, 

’Tis but a step to Calvary.’” 

—aAntoinette Abernethy Lamoreaux. 


A young man was trying to persuade his father, 
a conservative business man, that advertising 
pays. This is the argument used: “Father, did 
you ever eat any duck eggs?” “Yes, son,” re- 
plied the father. “How many?” “Oh, a few.” 
“Do you know why you have eaten so few?” 
asked the son. “It is because the duck when 
she lays her egg in the secluded spot leaves 
it without making any noise, while the hen tells 
the whole world of her accomplishment when 
she lays an egg, and is thus popularly patron- 
ized.” 
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‘This year the red fields of Flanders are dyed 
dder by the blood of our American boys and 


the lads who have gone down on their way 

up. O let us be true to the departed! 
“Patriotism” has been defined “as the last 

refuge of a scoundrel.” Today we have the 


- elevating idea that patriotism is the Christian 


ideal relating to national life. ‘Transporta- 
tion has made the world a neighborhood — 
Christianity must make it a brotherhood.” This 
is a far cry from a hymn of hate written in 


bad blood and sung in a minor key. ~ 


The habit of placing flowers on the graves 
of our brave defenders of past days was most 
heartening to the survivors and testified that 
the Republic was not ungrateful. The casual 
visitor to a cemetery is aware that monumental 
stones set in solid cement have stood guard 
over mortal remains for half a century with- 
out renewal, but flowers are the poor man’s 
gifts—they can be bought or gathered gratuit- 
ously but are reminders of daily thought. 


The great European War has added a new 
meaning to Memorial Day. Let us as pastors 


“use the day as a time to impress lessons of 


Democracy, Brotherhood, and of true Recon- 
struction. Let us not forget, either, the spirit 


; of past Memorial Days. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes, (494) 


A Memorial of Liberty: “What mean ye by 
these stones?” Josh. 4:21. 


The Christian a Soldier: 2 Tim. 2:3, 14. 


The Great Service: “Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon caused his army to serve a great ser- 
vice, ete.” Ezek. 29:18-20. 


A Nation’s Tribute to Its Heroic Dead: 
“This day shall be unto you for a memorial.” 
Ex. 12:14. 

American the Wonderland: “Thou shalt bless 
the Lord thy God, for the good land he hath 
given thee.” Deut. 8:10. 

Braye Leaders and Brave Men: “Amasiah, 
the son of Zichri, who willingly offered him- 
self unto the Lord, and with him two hundred 
ae mighty men of valor.” 2 Chron. 

SG. 

The International Court: “He shall judge 
among the nations.” Isa. 2: 4. 

The Unification of the Nation: “One law 
shall be to him that is home-born, and unto 
the stranger that sojourneth among you.” 
Ex. 12:49, 

The Transfiguration of Trouble: “I was in 
the isle that is called Patmos .I was in the 
spirit on the Lord’s Day.” Rev. 1:9, 10. 

The Wounds of the War and the Red Cross: 
“He healeth the broken in heart, and bindetkt 
up their wounds.” Psa. 147:3. 

Qur Sure Foundation: “We have our hope 
set on_the living God.” 1 Tim. 4:10. 

The Patriotism of Jesus: O Jerusalem, 


Jerusalem how often would I 
and ye would not!” Matt. 23:37. 
Reveille: “Awake thou that sleepest, and 


arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 


light.” Eph. 5:14. 


he ocean currents are tinged a little bluer by~ 


“MEMORIAL DAY 


Gestures of Progress, Personal and (495) 
National. ; 

i Phil. 3:13, 14. 
In coming time and in perspective of his- 
tory, landmarks of American life will be: 


‘the war of Independence, the war for the 


Union, and the war for Democracy. 
I. A Leaving Behind. War of Independence. 
IJ. A Reaching Forth. Civil War. 
Ill. A Pressing Forward. Present World War. 
The same gestures must be made personally. 
—Rev. S. B. Dunn, D. D. 


Forget-Me-Nots Gathered from 
God’s Acre. 
Heb. 11:39, 40. 
Battlefield of Waterloo in springtime is car- 
peted with forget-me-nots. 
I. The Faith They Died in. 
II. The Promise They Saw. ; 
III. The Perfection They Shared. 
Cherished memory of our soldier dead. 
2 —Rev. S. B. Dunn, D. D. 
¢ 


A New Memorial Day. (497) 


“What mean you by this service?” Ex. 12:26. 

Not a new Memorial Day, but a new, an add- 
ed meaning to the old Memorial Day is com- 
ing. Let such an incident as that of the sound- 
ing of taps for the first American soldiers who 
died in France teach us what is meant. 

The first three American soldiers killed in 
the trenches in France are sleeping in French 
soil, honored by the American army and the 
people and army of France. Their final in- 
terment was made there. With a guard of 
French infantrymen, in their picturesque uni- 
forms of red and horizon blue, standing on one 
side, and a detachment of American soldiers on 
the other, the flag-draped caskets were lowered 
into the grave as a bugler blew taps and the 
batteries at the front fired minute guns. As 
the minute guns boomed, the French officer 
commanding the division in this section paid 
tribute to the fallen Americans. His words, 
which were punctuated by the roar of the guns 
and the whistle of shells, touched both the 
French and Americans. In conclusion, the 
French officer said: 

“In the name of the —th Division, in the 
name of the French army, and in the name of 
France, I bid farewell to Private Enright, Pri- 
vate Gresham, and Private Hay, of the Amer- 
ican army. 

“Of their own free will they had left a 
prosperous and happy country to come over 
here. They knew war was continuing in 
Europe, they knew that the forces fighting 
for honor, love of justice and civilization were 
still checked by the long-prepared forces serv- 
ing the powers of brutal denomination, op- 
pression and _ barbarity. They knew that 
efforts. were still necessary. They wished to 
give up their generous hearts and they have 
not forgotten old historical memories, while 
others forget more recent ones. 

“They ignored nothing of the circumstances 
and nothing had been concealed from them— 
neither the length and hardships of war, nor 
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the violence of battle, nor the dreadfulness of 
new weapons, nor the perfidy of the foe. 
Nothing stopped them. They accepted the hard 
and strenuous life; they crossed the ocean at 
great peril; they took their places on the 
front by our side, and they have fallen facing 
the foe in a hard and desperate hand-to-hand 
fight. Honor to them. Their families, friends 
and fellow citizens will be proud when they 
learn of their deaths. 


“Men! These graves, the first to be dug in 
our national soil and only a short distance 
from the enemy, are as a mark of the mighty 
land we and our allies firmly cling to in the 
common task, confirming the will of the people 
and the army of the United States to fight 
with us to a finish, ready to sacrifice as long 
as is necessary until final victory for the most 
noble of causes, that of the liberty of na- 
tions, the weak as well as the mighty. Thus 
the deaths of these humble soldiers appear to 
us with extraordinary grandeur. 


“We will, therefore, ask that the mortal re- 
mains of these young men be left here, left 
with us forever. We inscribe on the tombs, 
‘Here lie the first. soldiers of the Republic of 
the United States to fall on the sofl of France 
for liberty and justice.’ The passerby will stop 
and uncover his head. Travelers and men of 
heart will go out of their way to come here 
to pay their tributes. 


“Private Enright! Private Gresham! Private 
Hay! In the name of France, I thank you. God 
_ receive your souls. Farewell.’ 


Memorial Day and Peace. (498) 


If any one, these terrible four years, has 
questioned the providence of God and the final 
triumph of right, now is the time when he 
should ask forgiveness for his faithlessness. 


Now is the time for gratitude to the courage- 
ous men whose valor has wrought this victory. 
Now is the time to remember the unparalleled 
devotion of the women. Now is the time to 
congratulate the self-sacrificing civilians who 
have cheerfully given their money and time and 
brains to fight the no less necessary battles 
behind the lines. 


Now is the time to give cheer to the heroes 
in hospitals, and sympathy and gratitude to the 
chief heroes of the war, the wives and sweet- 
hearts, fathers and mothers and sisters, whose 
dear ones have made the final sacrifice. 

Now is the time to thank God for President 
Wilson, for Lloyd George, for Clemenceau, for 
Bock and Haig and Pershing and Albert and 

az 

And now is the time, above all else, to 
resolve that the lesson of these awful days 
shall not need to be repeated. 

Let us here consecrate ourselves to the up- 
building in all the world of a Christian civili- 
zation. It must be founded upon justice to all 
men, and it must be fashioned of unselfishness, 
understanding, and love. 

Let us make this henceforth our main busi- 
ness, to which all other effort is subsidiary. 
Missions are involved in it, at home and 
abroad. Education is involved in it. Re- 
forms are involved in it. Self-sacrifice is in- 
volved in it. 


This is the Greater War, to which the Great 
War is only a prelude. 

This is the Greater War, in which the dis- 
appointed young soldiers that did not “go 
across” can have a glorious part. 

This is the Greater War, which shall end 
war,- establish righteousness, and inaugurate 
Christ’s kingdom of love-——Author Unknown. 


“Worth Fighting For.” 

Mr. Baker, Secretary of War, said, in an ad- 
dress last summer: “No civilization is worth 
fighting for that has not its foundation laid in 
Jesus Christ.” We believe that the founda- 
tion of our nation was laid in Jesus Christ. 
But it must be built up and maintained in him. 
There must be firm adherence to his truth, and 
spiritual and consecrated acceptance of his 
guidance. The people of this world must be 
converted and saved by him, or all the battles 
in all the wars will never make them safe. 
We have won a great victory in fighting to 
make the world safe for the people. We must 
win the greater victory of making the people 
safe for the world, through the salvation of 
Jesus Christ. This is what will count. 


Returning Heroes. (499) 


The proper treatment of a man used to a 
uniform is to be treated like a man. ‘The sol- 
diers are not desiring to be coddled or placed 
on a pedestal. They may properly wear their 
khaki, but with eager desire to place it aside 
and return to civilian life with the homage of 
the populace and the gratitude of the Republic 
and the admiration of the world. 

The effort should be intelligently made to 
rehabilitate the wounded and restore them as 
far as possible to efficient units in productive 
industry. One has said, “75 per cent or more 
of the total are disabled in such ways as are 
not visable on casual observation. Of all the 
Canadians who have returned from the war 
fewer than 50 are blind.” Let us not be harsh 
in our judgment and report-as slackers in in- 
dustry those whose scars in battle are not in 
evidence. The crippled are not always the 
most desperately wounded. Shattered nerves 
are awfully like wireless bearers of messages 
dreadful painful. Be kind.- 

“Swift kindnesses are best; a long delay 

In kindness takes the kindness all away.” 


A Silent Soldier. (500) 

A young soldier had come home, and was 

warmly welcomed in his home and by his 

friends. But he was not talking very much, 

and, when asked why, replied that he “couldn’t 

keep from thinking of the people of Belgium 
and France who had no homes to go to.” 


Needed It. (501) 
A regiment of soldiery was drawn up for 
church parade, but the church was being re- 
paired and could hold only half of them. “Ser- 
geant Major,” shouted the Colonel, “tell the 
men who don’t want to go to church to fall 
out on the reverse flank.” A large number 
availed themselves of the privilege. “Now, 
Sergeant Major,” said the Colonel, “dismiss 
all the men who did not fall out, and march 
the others to church; they need it most.” 
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Our Boys at Chateau Thierry. (502) 
Rey. Reid Dickson brought a message that 
_ stirred the hearts of his hearers—a message 
that showed the religious depths of our boys’ 
souls, for he was with them during the Ger- 
man “drive” which they checked at Chateau 
Thierry, and he told of the religious services 
that preceded that battle. A major came to 
him: “I want you to preach now to our bat- 
talion. We will be in battle before morning, 
and I want you to say those things about God 
that will hold our men steady.” After thaf 
service, in which the entire battalion sat in 
a grove, hidden from enemy fliers, and he 
preached to them of the eternal verities, he 
went through the wood, everywhere finding 
groups of men reading the Scriptures and 
strengthening themselves for the baptism of 
fire that came upon them shortly. These men, 
another chaplain has told, actually turned the 
tide that day, for the French driven into re- 
treat by the terrific German impact, passed our 
Americans, calling out, “It is all lost; Paris 
is doomed, and the war has ended.” Then 
young America said, as the French had said 
at Verdun, “They shall not pass,’ and our 
soldiers met and held that terrible tide, till all 
forces could rally to drive them back. 


For Me. « (503) 
In Picardy, beyond the sea, t 
A million heroes fought for me; 


Where fires of death appalled the night, 

And smoky curtains blinded sight, 

They battled in the fiendish light— 
For me. 


In Picardy beyond the sea, 

Our warrior laddies bled for me; 

For them the home land held the most— ~ 

Nor did they fail to count the cost; 

They went, lest freedom might be lost— 
For me. 


In Picardy, beyond the sea, 
Those dauntless lads would die for me! 
The fleur-de-lis, deep-tinged with red, 
Will bend o’er many a gory bed, 
Where lie those sons of Freedom—dead— 
For me, 
—T. C. Clark. 


Gone West. (504) 
In the language of the trenches “Gone West” 
means killed. 


Out in the world’s dim boundary line, 

Where the sky burns red—blood red, like wine, 

And the fairest of all the stars doth shine— 
Gone West. 


Out where beauty, in death still bright, 

Casts her glove in the teeth of the night, 

And, dying, still promises light, more light— 
His rest. 


Night may conquer, but hark how the morn 
Calls to the stars on the new moon’s horn, 
Till, like a warrior king, comes dawn— 
’Tis best. 
G. A. S. Kennedy. 


any Man... . 


Open the Door. (506) 
Rev. 3:20. 
“Behold, I stand at the door and knock.. If 
open the door I will come in.” 
Dan Crawford throws a new light on this 
saying from Africa. 


Mwepu is a great king in the interior of 
Africa. The etiquette of his court is high and 
rigid and almost ridiculous in its severity. 

Being a king, among the many things he 
dare not do is to open the door for himself; 
nor night nor day ever saw him do so, for 
no prince of his line ever did so undignified a 
thing. 

And so when Mwepu heard this message 
to the Laodiceans he understood it at once. 
Was not Jesus Christ the greatest King of all? 
and was not he standing outside waiting with 
princely patience for the door to be opened to 
him? 

And so Mwepu opened the door of his heart 
to the great King of kings, and became a 
Christian. 

The Lord has placed the key to a man’s 
heart in ‘his own hand, No one can enter un- 
less he himself opens the door. 


The Harvest 
Gal. 6:7. 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” 

This is equally true, if we substitute nation 
for man. We generally quote it of the retri- 
bution that falls upon the evil-doer. But 
sometimes the seed is good and the harvest is 
good also. The phrase is not always a stern 
warning of doom; sometimes it is a bugle- 
note of triumph, or a song of good cheer. 

The Christian Advocate says: When La- 
fayette arrived in Boston, April, 1780, by swift 
messenger he announced his arrival to Wash- 
ington: “Here I am, my dear General, in the 
midst of the joy:I feel in finding myself again 
one of your loving soldiers.” 

A great source of joy was that he held the 
secret of the King’s gift, soon to come: six 
vessels of the line and 6,000 regular troops of 
infantry. 

A few months ago in this day of peril to 
France, with the joy of return greetings, our 
Pershing at the tomb of the great marquis 
cried aloud: “Lafayette, we are here!” 

And a million khaki-clad American soldiers 
shouted all along the battle-line from Switzer- 
land to Holland, “France, we are here!” 


UNUSUAL. 
New Version. 

The Bishop of Jerusalem, Dr. R. MacInnes, 
in the Kingsway Hall, London, told a story of 
a Canadian soldier who, hearing that the 
Australians were in Bethlehem, remarked, “I 
bet the shepherds watched their flocks that 
night.” 


(507) 


An Artistic Explanation. 

There’s nothing to equal the Yankee sense 
of humor. One of the boys in the trenches, 
who has evidently been greatly troubled by 
cooties, says he knows now why the pictures 
of Napoleon always show him with his haand 
inside his shirt. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 
‘We will go with you, for we have heard 
that God is with you.” Zech. 8:23. 


The prophecy in the text and context refers 
to the conversion of the Gentiles—the great 
prosperity of Messiah’s kingdom. That king- 
dom shall no longer be confined to one nation, 
or people, but multitudes in different climates, 
and the remotest parts of the earth, should 
submit to Christ. 

I. The Nature of the Resolution: “We will 
go with you.” This implies, 1. The abandon- 
ment of a previous course of conduct. Even 
as the Jews, when converted, renounced Juda- 
ism, and the Gentiles their idolatry, so the man 
who makes this resolve renounces every false 
way. 2. Regeneration of soul by the Spirit 
of God. Unregenerate man is opposed to God 
_ Compliance with the terms 
requisite to union with the people of God. 
Repentance of sin. 4. Actual union with the 
Church. No sooner was Saul of Tarsus con- 
verted than “he essayed to join himself to the 
disciples.” 5. A disposition to co-operate in 
duties. With you we will maintain the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, sustain the preaching of 
of them, and defend them when attacked. We 
will labor according to our gifts, and as the 
providence of God may direct. ‘We will go 
with you” to hear with you, to pray with 
you. 

II. The reason assigned for this resolu- 
tion: “We have heard that God-is with you.” 
We have heard it from yourselves. We have 
also heard it from others. For God to be 
with his people, implies his guiding, protecting, 
supporting, consoling, cheering, and providen- 
tial presence. It conveys the idea of residence. 
Here he dwells with man; a resident,, not a 
guest. It implies communion. 

Evidences of the Divine presence. 1. When 
sinners perceive it, and say, “We will go with 
you,” etc. 2. When sinners are converted, 
and say, “We will go with you,” ete. 


NUMBERING OUR DAYS. 

“So teach us to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” Psa. 90:12. 

What is man? A sinner, frail and dying. 
This is solemnly taught in this Psalm. Who 
can read it aright without praying, “So teach 
us,” etc. 

I. The object of the prayer. “Numbering 
our days.” To number means to reckon, to 
count, to calculate. 1. We are very apt to 
It is a 
vapor-like gas, etc. It is frail and short, 
and yet we talk and act as if we were never 
to die. 2. That we take a retrospective view 
of our life. A great portion of it is spent 
in folly. How little to God! How much to 
Satan; 3. That we number or calculate pro- 
spectively. The remnant of our life will 
rapidly pass away, That remnant will be 
short. What a little time we have to live! 


That the time of life’s termination is un- 


certain. Number. Calculate according to 
your natural strength—nature of your consti- 
tution. According to bodily indications. Take 
into consideration also the numerous casual- 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF SERMONS 


ties. Number your days accerding to the 
utmost limit of life. ‘“Three-score years and 
ten.” What a few days have you to live! 
A great work to do in a very short time. 
JI. The end for which we must number 
our days. “That we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.” We have been foolish. It is high 
time to awake, and put away childish things. 
“The day is far spent.” 1. That we may 
repent of our sins, our loss of time, and abuse 
of mercy. 2. That we may seek, obtain, and 
enjoy the salvation of Christ. “Wise unto 
salvation.” 3. That we may consecrate our- 
selves to the service of Christ and the Divine 
glory. 4. That we cherish a growing faith 
in Christ, and the hope of immortality. This 
is true wisdom. 

III. We need God to teach us, and must 
pray for it. God is willing to teach us, and 
none else can. Pray for a disposition to 
number our days. Pray for help in the use 
of those means designed to prepare us for 
death. Pray for victory over sin, the world, 
and every object of extreme attachment. Pray 
for strong faith in Christ, and a bright hope 
of heaven, to enable us to conquer the fear 
‘of death. 


DRIFTING. 

“Therefore we ought to give more earnest 
heed to the things that were heard, lest haply 
we drift away from them.” Heb. 2:1. 

The figure is that of a ship slipping off the 
cables and drifting away from her moorings. 
The sea has its derelicts and so has the 
Church, and it is very important that we all 
recognize the danger we are in of drifting. 
“No ship drifts into harbor,’ and no soul 
drifts into heaven. 

I. Consider, first, how drifting begins. It 
is by lack of heed. It is by letting things 
slip. It is by want of earnest attention. We 
have frequently seen small boats floating 
down the Ohio River in time of treshet; in- 
deed, we have lost one or two that way our- 
selves; it was from lack of earnest heed. The 
boats. were tied in their places. But the 
the river was rising. They needed to be 
moved frequently to higher anchorage. But 
the owners did not give them earnest heed, 
suitable attention, and by and by the rising 
waters caused them to break away from their 
moorings. The owners “let them slip” and 
“drift away.” 

Drifting in the religious life comes by lack 
of heed. It is never the deliberate intention 
of any one to drift away from God and be- 
come a derelict on the stream of life. We 
don’t throw our religion away harshly; but, 
like the children playing with the sand, we 
“let it slip” away through our fingers because 
we do not give “earnest heed” to it. 

Our drifting begins with lack of attention 
to such soul anchorage as private prayer. We 
had the habit, with set times for its observance, 
but gradually we began to let it slip. So it 
is with our reading of the Bible, and. spiritual 
meditation,and attendance upon the sacraments, 
the going to the house of prayer, and the 
meeting with God’s people at the place of 
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the cables that held us, until we have drifted 


_ away from all our moorings. 


II. The danger there is in drifting. I. 


There is danger of great spiritual loss to our- 
selves. 


2. There is also danger of our caus- 
ing much spiritual loss to others. Derelicts 
are dangerous craft. 3. There is danger also 
of making final shipwreck of the soul. Even 
the great Apostle Paul felt the necessity of 


_ being constantly on guard lest even after 


having preached to others he himself should 
be a castaway. Watch! Take heed! Drift 
not away from your moorings! 

III. The importance of being anchored. The 
anchor of the Christian soul is a living hope 
in Christ. “Which hope we have as an anchor 
to the soul, both sure and steadfast.” Time 
has been when crew and captain and owners 
would gladly have exchanged a costly cargo 
and all the plate and decorations of the cabin 
for the plainest anchor ever made. If we now 
have this anchor let us take earnest heed lest 
we slip off the cables of faith that hold us, 
and drift away from our moorings. 


LIVES THAT LIFT. 


“Who went about doing good.” Acts 10:38. 

Christ is the supreme example of a beneficent 
life. The world was enslaved and he came to 
emancipate it. The world was lost and he 
came to save it. In other words, “He went 
about doing good.” Now, that is what we are 
to do. We should constantly aim and strive 
to live lives that lift. 

What are some of the elements that go to 
make up such a life? y 

I. First, the life that lifts is a sympathetic 
life. We do not say first that it must be a 
Christian life, for that we assume. We do not 
assume, either, that this grace of sympathy 
takes rank as the first and most important. But 
if not the most important, it certainly is very 
important. There is beauty in a sympathetic 
life. There is a loveableness in a sympathetic 
life. Let us cultivate sympathy. It can be 
cultivated. 

II. Again, the life that lifts is a cheerful, 
hopeful life. People who are not cheerful repel 
rather than help. They do not get near enough 
to others to help them. Others will not come 
near enough to them to make it possible for 
them to help. Neither can unhopetul and dis- 
couraged people help others. 

III. We need scarcely add that the life that 
lifts is a pure life. A pure life has always an 
influence for good. It may be unconsciously, 
but it is nevertheless powerfully exerted. “How 
did you become so sweet?” was asked of the 
scented clay. “Oh, I dwelt so long in the sweet 
society of the rose that I partook of the nature 
of the rose,” was the answer. Good people 
make us better, just to be in theircompany. A 
pure life tells. And so does an impure one. 
But a pure life is always a lifting life. One 
honest man in business helps all other men to 
be honest in business. There is a gracious 
contagion flowing out from purity and sincerity 
and earnestness and honesty. Let us cultivate 
genuineness, purity, soundness of heart, that 
our influence may be felt in an uplifting way. 


This : how our drifting be- — 
2 gan, it was by slipping one after another of 


“hopeful, be pure, be spiritual. 


IV. The life that lifts is a spiritual life. It 
is certain that we cannot lead people any 
nearer to heaven’s gate than we go ourselves. 

Be sympathetic, be unselfish, be cheerful, be 
Look up and 
you will live up. Live up and you will lift up. 


THE SOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS 
DIFFICULTIES. 

“Now when John had heard in the prison 
the works of Christ, he sent two of his disciples, 
and said unto him, Art thou he that should 
come, or do we look for another? Jesus an- 
swered and said unto them, Go,” etc. Mat. 
11:2-6, 

I. The faith of even the best is sometimes 
overclouded. The causes may be several: 1. 


When our fidelity to God’s cause involves us” 


in external difficulties. As in John’s case. He 
was in a gloomy prison. 2. An imperfect un- 
derstanding of the divine plan of operations. 
John did not understand Christ’s aims and 
plans. 

II. We obtain the victory over doubts only 
by direct-application to Christ. There are false 
methods of struggling with doubt. 1. Such as 
the method of abstract reasoning. But the 
truths of salvation are objects of faith, and not 
the result of human speculation. They are 
apprehended by the heart, and Christ alone can 
rectify the strife of the heart. 2. The method’ 
of consulting theological systems. This is fly- 
ing to human, instead of to the divine, author- 
ity, and is relying upon the deductions of the 
human intellect instead of relying upon the 
efficacy of prayer and the teaching of the Di- 
vine Spirit. This only bewilders us by multi- 
plying distracting questions. 

III. Christ solves our difficulties by practical 
and not by speculative answers. Two marks 
that he is a Divine Saviour. 1. What he has 
actually done for the sins and sufferings of 
man. The argument is cumulative. 2. The 
value he sets upon man as man, independently 
of his external condition. ‘The poor have the 
gospel preached unto them.” The public value 
of John’s faith—the private value of his doubts. 
—CS. 


THE LORD GOD OMNIPOTENT REIGNETH. 

“The Lord sitteth upon the flood, yea, the 
Lord sitteth King for ever.” Psa. 20:10. 

This Psalm shows the influence of godliness 
upon the intellectual faculties, the social sym- 
pathies, and the religious instincts of human 
nature. The text gives us: 

I. A turbulent scene. “A flood.” A flood 
suggests: 1. Commotion. The moral domain 
is all commotion. Look at it spiritually; 
“There is no peace, saith my God,” etc. Look 
at it socially—nationally. Souls are all in 


commotion here. A flood suggests: 2. Inno- 
vation. It has broken down barriers. So have 
souls. A flood suggests: 3. Distress. It is 


furious and violent. The moral world is not 
like a river, flowing on peacefully in its chan- 
nel. Not like the ocean, moving even when 
most tumultuous, within its own proper boun- 
daries. It is a “flood.” 

II. A tranquil God. “The Lord sitteth.” 
This implies on his part: 1. A consciousness 
of his right to reign. If he had any moral mis- 
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givings he would not be at ease. An usurper 
could not be tranquil over such a tumultuous 
empire. Implies: 2. A consciousness of a 
supremacy of power to reign. He has no feel- 
ing of incapacity. He can control with consum- 
mate ease the whole. We rejoice in his su- 
premacy over the flood.—T. 


THE CONQUEROR’S REWARD. 


“Him that overcometh will I make a pillar 
in the temple of my God, . ... and I will write 
upon him my new name.” Rey. 3:10. 


This is a part of the epistle addressed to the 
church in Philadelphia. The language is com- 
mendatory of their fidelity to Christ and his 
cause, enjoins upon them absolute attachment 
to the end and promises everlasting happiness 
in the heavenly temple if they continue faith- 
ful unto death. 


I. The character of those to whom the 
promise is made. “Him that overcometh.” 
This promise is not made indiscriminately. 
Like all the promises of God, it is made con- 
ditionally. It is associated with Christian char- 
acter. He that fights and overcomes shall win. 

II. The contest implied. The term, “Him 
that overcometh” implies contact and contest 
with real enemies, strong and fierce and diffi- 
cult to conquer. 


And how many are there of such enemies 
the Christian must combat:! The subjugation 
of his own evil propensities, pride, envy, indo- 
lence, lust, hardness of heart, is no small un- 
dertaking. Neither is the battle he must wage 
against the evil designs and artful cunning 
and bold opposition of Satan. Neither is the 
maintenance of faith, hope, patience and resig- 
nation in seasons of adversity, or the opposing 
of error or the spreading and defending of the 
truth. “Sure I must fight, if I would reign.” 


III. Some of the contents of this promise. 
This figurative promise intimates that the 
‘Christian conqueror shall be a monumental pil- 
lar in the heavenly temple. A temple pillar is 
partly for ornament and partly for support. 
The idea suggested is that the faithful Christian 
will contribute to the beauty and just propor- 
tions of the heavenly temple, while at the same 
time he will be honored as if he were a pillar 
which was necessary for the support of the 
temple. 2. These pillars shall be inscribed 
with delightful intimations. With the name of 
God to denote that each redeemed one belongs 
to God; with the name of the City of God to 
make plain that each spiritual conqueror is 
a citizen of heaven. With “my new name,” 
even that of Christ, the Redeemer, to proclaim 
the saved one his, a trophy of his victory over 
Satan, sin and death. 3. These pillars shall 
be eternally fixed in the temple of God. “And 
he shall go no more out.” The idea of “going 
out” does not properly belong to a “pillar,” 
but the speaker here has in mind the man, 
though represented as a column. The truth 
taught is that if we reach heaven our happiness 
will be secure forever. The pillars in Solo- 
mon’s porch were removed and carried away 
by the Chaldeans, but these pillars shall be 
perpetual. ‘He that doeth the will of God 
abideth forever.” 


ONE IN TEN. 

“Were there not ten cleansed?” etc. 
ily al fr, 

This is the language of disappointed love; 
and the narrative teaches: 

I. That most men under great trial will 
apply to heaven for relief. The leprosy was. 
a great affliction. Painful, infectious, heredi- 
tary, and incurable by ordinary means. Men 
are all theists in great trial. ; 

II. That God sometimes attends to the pray- 
ers even of ungodly men. All were healed. 
There are some prayers which God binds him- 
self to answer; there are others that he may 
answer or not. 

III. That whilst most pray in distress, only 
the good will feel true gratitude for deliver- 
ance. Only one returned. Gratitude was ex- 
pected from all—was the obligation of all. 

IV. That where true gratitude exists it will 
show itself. This one came and gave thanks. 
It will show itself: 1. Voluntarily. 2. Hum- 
bly. 3. Independently—alone.—T. 


Luke 


Thank God for Mother. 

After one of the hard-fought battles of the 
Civil war, a Confederate chaplain was called 
to see a dying soldier. “Taking his hand, he 
said, “Well, my brother, what can I do for 
you?” 

He supposed, of course, the young fellow 
would want to cry to God for help in his ex- 
tremity, but it was not so. 

“Chaplain,” said he, “I want you to cut a 
lock of hair for my mother; and then, chap- 
lain, I want you to kneel down and return 
thanks to God for me.” 

“For what?” asked the chaplain. 

“For giving me such a mother. Oh, she 
is such a good mother. Her teachings are my 
comfort now. And then, chaplain, thank God 
that by his grace I am a Christian. What 
would I do now if I were not a Christian? And 
thank him for giving me dying grace. He 
makes this hard bed feel soft as downy pil- 
lows are.’ And ah! chaplain, thank him for 
the promised home in glory — Jl soon 
be there.” : 

“And so,” said the chaplain, “I knelt by his 
bed with not a petition to utter, only praises 
and thanksgiving for a good mother, a Chris- 
tian hope, dying grace and an eternal home in 
glory.’—Christian Observer. 


Paganism Has No Doxologies. 
Neh. 8:10 1. ¢. 

“Do the heathen get no comfort whatever 
from their religion?” a missionary was asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “the same kind of comfort 
you get out of a narcotic.” 
Buddhism, Brahmanism, Taoism, Confucian- 
ism, Mohammedanism are opiate religions. 

Christianity, on the contrary, wakes up the 
soul with a new life. “The fruit of the Spirit 
is * * * joy,” and must find outlet in singing. 


Shell-Shock. 
First Rooster—“What’s the matter with Mrs. 
\Brahma?” 3 
Second Ditto—“Shell-shock. Ducks came out 
of the eggs she was setting on.” 
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PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 


a 


The Mid-Week Service 

Above all, never turn your church meeting 
into a place of wailing. A correspondent writes: 
“T should never think of taking my discourage- 
ments to prayer meeting. Somehow, most of 
our church services produce in me an acute 
sense of discouragement.” It would be hard 
to write a sterner indictment of any Christian 
ehurch than this. Christ himself might well 
be discouraged when he comes to such a meet- 
ing. 

And where Christ comes hope should abound. 
—The Congregationalist. 


THE CHARM OF THE CHRIST 
Luke 2:52; 4:22; John 7:46. Luke 13:31-33; 
John 11:7, 8; Gal. 2:20, I. c.; Phil. 2:5-8; John 12:32, 
Expository Notes. 


Luke 2:52; 4:22: John 7:46. All through the 
pages of the New Testament we See evidences of 
the attractiveness of Jesus to his fellow-citiz- 
zens. As a lad growing up to manhood, he 
was looked upon with increasing favor, not only 
by God, but also by men. When-as a man he 
spoke to public audiences, his clear, original 
sayings aroused the astonishment, and then the 
commendation of his hearers—and they have 
remained fixed in the memory of mankind ever 
since. For centuries the world has echoed the 
opinion of the Temple officers, “Never man so 
spake.” 

But his charm did not consist only in his 
convincing words but in his personal qualities. 
Little children ran to him, and men and women 
scorned by the world sought his society eagerly. 

The editor of The Expository Times says: 
What is that gift or grace which some persons 
possess and which we call attraction, fascina- 
tion, charm? It is most frequently possessed 
by women; but we have noticed it attributed 
in their biographies to Stevenson, Stanley, 
Gordon, Garibaldi, and Drummond. 

We cannot tell what it is. Charm is as in- 
definable as poetry or personality. But we can 
name some of the elements that enter into it. 
There are three elements—Courage, Sympathy, 
and Selflessness—and Christ possessed them all. 

Luke 13:31-33; John 11:7,8. We distinguish 
physical from moral courage, but Christ had 
both. It was physical courage that. made him 
resolve to return to the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem when Lazarus died, although the 
Jews had threatened to stone him. 

It was also ‘moral courage that enabled him 
to set his face steadfastly and go up to Jerusa- 
lem for the last time, knowing what awaited 
him. It was moral courage that made it pos- 
sible for him to say in the depth of the Agony 
in the Garden, “Nevertheless, not my will but 
thine be done.” 

Gal. 2:20 l. ce. The next element is Sympathy. 
Now sympathy is made up of two things—love 
and suffering. There must be love. 

Love, without which the tongue 
Even of angels sounds amiss; 
Charm is the glory which makes 
Song of the poet divine, 

Love is the fountain of charm. 

Yes, love is the fountain of charm. But there 
must be suffering also. The man who fascinates 
us and makes us his followers must be one 
who suffers with us and for us. It was this 
that drew men to Garibaldi. It is this that still 
draws men to Christ. “Wan with scourging,” 
says our poet, “wonderful with woe.” The 
great apostle expresses it once for all: “Who 
loved me, and gave himself for me”’—a marvel- 
ous sentence, simple, comprehensive, conctusive. 

Phil. 2:5-8. But there is another element. It 
is Selflessness. Our soldiers have not consid- 
ered themselves. We have called them heroes; 
they have never thought themselves heroic. “It 
is all in the day’s work,” they have said. W. 
J. Dawson says: “A friend has just left my 
house whose boy has been home on his last 


leave before going overseas. He is. only 
eighteen, and has been trying to enlist ever 
since his seventeenth birthday. He succeeded 
at last, and joined by choice a branch of the 
service which is generally regarded as the most 
dangerous. Speaking of him, his father said, 
‘Of course he expects to die. They all do.’ Tha 
words were uttered calmly, as though they 
expressed a commonplace!” We do not often 
think of Christ in this connection. But there 
is nothing that is more characteristic of him 
than his selflessness. Listen to one strong 
statement of a follower: “Who, being in the 
form of God, counted it not a prize to be on 
an equality with God, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being made in 
the likeness of men; and being found in fashion 
as a@ man, he humbled himself, becoming obe- 
dient even unto death, yea, the death of the 
cross.’ 


These three elements then—Courage, Sym- 
pathy, Selflessness—are found in the fascina- 
tion of Christ. They do not explain it entirely, 
but they help us to understand why men and 
wy OuLeR oe felt it and have not been able to 
resis : 


John 12:32. “And I, if I be lifted up from the 

earth, will draw all men unto myself.” 
Plan For Our Meeting. 

Topics for discussion. The attraction of the 
Christ for men of ancient time. His charm 
for men of today. How can he attract indi- 
viduals of differing races? 


THE WINGS OF REVERENCE. 
Isa. 6:1-5. 
Expository Notes. 

This is a wonderful, mystical account of the 
reception of his commission as an ambassador 
of Jehovah by the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets. One commentator says that this 
“chapter stands unrivalled in the Old Testa- 
ment both for grandeur of conception and the 
majestic simplicity of its style.” Another re- 
marks that there “are few things more impres- 
sive in literature than this account of the 
inaugural vision of Isaiah.” 

The Hebrew Seriptures were intended to give 
the Israelites a correct idea of their God. They 
emphasized his great distance from man, his 
greater power and knowledge. Above all, God 
is separated from men and elevated above them 
by his holiness, or righteousness. In the pres- 
ence of God’s majesty and purity men are 
abashed and would shrink away out of his 
sight. This aspect of God and this effect upon 
angels and men, are the things made evident 
in this story. 3 

The vision is placed in “the year that king 
Uzziah died.” Uzziah had a long and brilliant 
reign, bringing to Judah great prosperity both 
politically and commercially. And now this 
great king was dead—but Isaiah sees that the 
Lord is not dead! With vague and awestruck 
words Isaiah describes the scene, One brief 
glance shows to him the Lord sitting upon a 
high and lofty throne. He makes no attempt 
to describe Jehovah, apparently he does not 
dare to lift his eyes to gaze at the Lord of 
hosts. He only sees the trailing royal robes 
which sweep away from the throne and fill 
the Temple. 

Around the Lord are his attendants and mes- 
sengers. Each has six wings. The Targum 
says: “With two he covered his face that he 
might not see; with two he covered his body 
that he might not be seen.” Could the realiza- 
tion of unworthiness and the sense of reverence 
and awe be better expressed? The song of the 
seraphs, the rocking of the house, and the 
cloud of smoke filling it, combine to give the 
prophet the sense of his temerity and his peril 
in venturing into the presence of the Lord 
of hosts, and in awe he cries, “Woe is me!” 

Of the seraphs Dr. J. H. Jowett says: 
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“Above the throne stood the seraphim; each 
one had six wings; with twain he covered his 
face, with twain he covered his feet, and with 
twain he did fly.” What a startling sugges- 
tion—four wings for reverence and only two 
for service! That is to Say, the seraphim had 
larger powers for worship than for work; they 
had a finer equipment for adoration than for 
action. Is that a healthy proportion in life— 
four of reverence to two of service? It is not 
a relationship accepted in our common _ stan- 
dards. Speed is one of the most highly fa- 
voured virtues of our day. Motion is regarded 
as the only real form of progress. With twain 
they did fly. These are the popular wings of 
our day, suggesting action and dispatch. 

The other four wings—the two covering the 
face and the two covering the feet—were quiet 
wings, folded wings, covering wings, hiding 
some exceedingly deep and precious secret. In 
our day they are neglected wings, disregarded 
wings. I think sometimes they are lost wings 
—lost by disuse. and atrophy. Yet, in the 
spiritual estimate of life and in the healthy 
comparison of life’s values, reverence is to ac- 
tion as four is to two. It is because the four 
Wings are folded that the two wings can fly, 
Because four are folded in reverence the other 
two can engage in constant service. 

But what is reverence? It is not being afraid 
of the Lord. Reverence is the soul bending 
low in recognition of the claims of God’s holy 
love and grace. 

- Now, we always appropriate the characteris- 

tics of the thing we most revere. We cannot 
revere anything lofty without ourselves be- 
coming exalted; we cannot revere anything 
holy without ourselves becoming purer. The 
RAT Acker of our homage determines our charac- 
er. 

And these wings of reverence can be grown 
until they cover our whole life from the face 
to the feet. Reverence can be cultivated, as we 
cultivate any other sense. 

_ How can we do it? By practice. Let us prac- 
tice everywhere the sense of the presence of 
God. Let us break through the mere outward 
and external acts of our worship and get away 
home to God. 

If we cultivate the wings of reverence, we 
need not fear about the wings of service. If 
we are alert and sensitive to the King we shall 
be more responsive to the calls of our fellow 
men, : 
Plan For Our Meeting. 

Topics for discussion. Present day lack of 
reverence. How may reverence be cultivated 
among our youth? ——— 

UNNAMED HELPERS 
John 4:28-30, 39-42; John 6:8-11; Mark 4:1, 36; 
“Matt. 21:1-3; Luke 22:10-13. 
; Expository Notes. 

The Twelve are the staff, the aides of Jesus. 
They are with him in Jerusalem and Caper- 
naum and on the mountain paths. Their names 
occur on every page of the Gospels. “But as 
one reads,’ says Ian Maclaren, “other per- 
sons emerge like pictures from the shadow in 
a gallery, like unaddressed letters in’ a _ biog- 
raphy, like initials in a diary.” We get only 
glimpses of these persons; their names are un- 
Known to us, yet we know that they came to 
the help of the Lord at some moment of need. 

The woman of Samaria not only gave to the 
weary Master a drink of cool water but she 
spread the news of his presence and roused 
the interest of her fellow-citizens in the strange 
prophet. ‘ ° 

The little lad of Galilee with his small lunch 
basket unwittingly furnished the starting point 
of one of Jesus’ most impressive miracles. His 
help was unconscious. One wonders what he 
thought of it in the after years. 

Then there was the man who owned the boat 
from which Jesus spoke to the eager multi- 
tude on the shore of the lake and in- which 
he crossed the lake back and forth, and there 
was the man who owned the ass which he 
gladly lent when he knew that the Lord had 
need of it. Slight acts they thought, but 
heartily done. Not unconscious aid, yet how 
little they dreamed that they would echo down 
the centuries to the ears of undreamed of races, 

Unnamed benefactors! 2 
; Above all there is the ‘‘man with the pitcher,” 
and the “good man of the house’’—or shall we 
say there are? Are these two men or one? 
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If the “man with the pitcher” was a slave, 
then there are two men, and this was another 
case of unconscious aid. Though the draw- 
ing of water was a slave’s or a woman’s task, 
yet the master of the house himself drew the 
water to be used in kneading the unleavened 
bread for the Passover feast. So the “man 
with the pitcher’ may have been the master 
of the house, the secret disciple who had 
offered his supper room to the Master unknown 
to the disciples. 

We hear the names of the great men of the 
church across the centuries, We see their names 
in the pages of famous books and in the columns 
of the newspapers. But they are few in num- 
ber. Back of them are uncounted thousands of 
unknown Christians who in times of great dark- 
ness have Kept the light burning in the world. 
They are unknown and nameless on earth, but 
ee names are written in the Lamb’s book of 
ife. 

You may not be famous in the annals of the 
church but still the Lord hath need of thee. 
Around the unknown upper room of the good- 
man of the house cluster tenderer memories 
than around Herod’s Temple. 

Thoughts on the Theme 

The eye of Jesus sees many secret disciples, 
many a “hidden one.” He recognizes their faith 
and gives them work to do.—Alexander McLaren. 

While the great ones of earth were plotting 
against Jesus, this nameless owner of asses was 
ready, without fear or reward, to give whatever 
was required. He therefore takes his place, 
though nameless—for there was no subscription 
Ot eee the very few who freely helped our 
Lord. 

He was a man who would have presented a 
lecture to his parish church for the glory- of 
God, without adding ‘“‘and in memory of So-and- 
So.” His daughter would have tended the 
wounded, quite unphotographed. 

On entering Jerusalem, Peter and John would 
meet, not a Rabbi or a Levite, but just an ordi- 
nary man going about his work with a pitcher 
on his shoulder. Here, again, was a nameless 
follower of the Master, who said nothing about 
religion but was quite ready, when asked, to 
lend his upper room. 

There are such men all around us, if we can 
only show them what it is that Christ needs 
from them. It was Christ’s plan to take com- 
mon duties and transform them into God’s ser- 
vice.—P. Whitwell Wilson. 


The secret communication between the good- 
man of the house and the Master, the appointed 
rendezvous in a place where people were com- 
ing and going, the carefully chosen password, 
the loyal devotion of an unreckoned disciple, are 
a romance, such aS we read of in ancient days 
when royalists declared by stealth their de- 
wotae to some hidden and distinguished mon- 
arcn, 

This is only one chapter in a long romance— 
the friendship of quiet people with Jesus. They 
are obscure Christians, their names can not be 
found on the roll of the holy ministry or among 
the leaders of the religious world. But simple 
women have kept the piety of the church fra- 
grant when famous ecclesiastics have trafficked 
with gold. Generous hearts have sheltered a 
homeless Christ in the poor and little children, 
although they wrote no epistles for after ages. 
—John Watson. —— 

THE JOY OF JESUS. 
John 15:11; 16:33. 
Expository Notes, 

In Paul’s statement to the Galatians of the 
qualities that are the fruit of the Spirit, the 
first three are “love, joy, peace.” These would 
seem to be qualities that might flourish in quiet, 
sheltered lives with no turmoil nor stress in 
either the outer or inner life. But these are 
the things which are emphasized in John’s re- 
port of the conversation of Jesus with the Twelve 
in the last hours before his betrayal and cru- 
These few pages are full of “love” and 
The coming events of the 
later hours of the night cast no disturbing 
shadow over the mind of the Master, Why 
should not we expect the fruit of the Spirit to be 
the permanent possession of the Son of Man? 

The ancient Hebrew prophet saw the Messiah 
as a “man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief,” and the description seems to be true of 
Jesus. And yet, as Dr. Robert Law says, “We 


cifixion. 
‘“neace” and “joy.” 


hee 


FR te =. ae a Ls ‘ 
rae instinctively shrink from describing Jesus as 
an unhappy person, We feel that the ground- 
_ tone of his life is joy.” His mission was to 
bring to mankind the “good tidings’ of the 
Kingdom of God. And knowing as he did what 
_ that would mean to the world, how could he es- 
_ cape being filled with joy? He was constantly 
healing sick or maimed persons, bringing joy to 
them and to their friends. His frequent saluta- 
tion to the invalid is, Son or daughter, be of good 
-cheer. Who would not be glad to possess and 
to exert such a power? 

When to his newly-appointed officers, and to 
the listening multitudes as well, he would out- 
line the constitution of the new Kingdom of 
God on earth, he states the qualifications of 
the citizens in a series of beatitudes—‘*Happy are 
the poor in spirit for theirs is the Kingdom of 
heaven,’” 

To quote Dr. Law again, “Jesus had a joyous 
faith, a firm eonfidence in the ultimate rightness 
and goodness of the whole nature of things, or, 
in better words, he had had absolute, invincible 


faith in God; and this was the root of his joy.” 

The joy of Jesus sprang not only from his 
confident trust in God but also from his willing 
obedience to God. “One of the deep joys of 
Jesus,” says Dr. Law, “was to be himself free, 
and to emancipate others, from the pharisaic, 
mechanical, servile relation to God. This is joy 
—the service of duty in the spirit of love, the 
service of God and of man in the spirit of Jesus. 
This is life, this alone satisfies.” 

“The third and completing element in the 
joy of Jesus was Hope. The glorious vision the — 
future held for him was the Kingdom of God. 
Already he beheld Satan hurled from his throne. 
God would arise; righteousness, peace and joy 
would triumph. 

And this joy of hope should fill our lives too. 
Nothing can be too good to be true; the pos- 
sibility is that what we think good and very 
good, may not be good enough for God. ... 

“Remember that joy is given never to them 
that seek joy, but always to them that seek 
first the Kingdom of God.” 


Rev. Charles Nelson 


“Tt’s no use hanging on! If I’ve got to make 
a change, the sooner I do it the better for me 
and for the church,” was the discouraged re- 
mark the Rev. Charles Nelson made to himself. 

The Rey. Charles Nelson was a young man 
who had been in the ministry for less than a 
year. He felt he was not meeting with the 
success he had expected. 

Even in his schoolboy days he had shown re- 
markable indications of being an orator. At 
both high school and college he had been con- 
sidered by the students and the faculty as a 
young man who would make his mark on the 
platform or in the pulpit. He had chosen the 
ministry as his life’s work and had entered 
upon it with much enthusiasm and great ex- 
pectancy. On completing his course of studies 
he had accepted a eall to a church in the little 
city of Wilmington. The .newspaper of the 
place had heralded his coming with somewhat 
exaggerated accounts of his brilliancy, and for 
a time he made good. The church was full at 
every service to hear the young orator. The 
leading men and women congratulated him on 
his sermons and were greatly pleased with the 
success with which the church was meeting. 
But this was only temporary. Soon everybody 
had heard him a number of times and after 
the “rush” to hear him was over and knowing 
that they could hear him any time, there was 
a considerable dropping off, till finally the at- 
tendance was back to about what it had been 
before he took up the work. This had a de- 
pressing effect upon the church, and an even 
more depressing effect upon himself. This in 
turn had its effect upon his sermons. Both 
he and his people felt he was losing out. They 
had early discovered that he was not a success 
as a church manager, but they thought if his 
eloquence could keep the house full they could 
manage the church affairs and so the work 
would be a success, even though it was true 
that he had not the happy faculty of being a 
good “mixer.” The young minister had not 
forgotten a sweetheart of his boyhood days, and 
in his dreams of success when preparing for 
the ministry and in the plans for the future she 
had always had a place. When he had taken up 
the work at Wilmington he had hoped that 
these dreams might become true, but now he de- 
spondently realized that they were fast fad- 
ing away, and so, this morning, instead of pre- 
paring his sermon, he was saying to himself, 
“It’s no use hanging on.” He could see that 
if he remained there would be a division among 
his people. “A division in the ranks of the 
very first church that I am pastor of will not 
be a good recommendation for me,” he said to 
himself, “and if these people divide under my 
ministry, is it not more than likely that the 
next church I go to will do the same? .No 
doubt, if I preach a trial sermon I can get a 

ood church, but what is the use if I cannot 


eep it up?” 

Scene his eyes he thought long and earn- 
estly. 

“No,” he said to himself, “it is one of two 


things. I must make good right here in Wil- 
mington or quit the ministry altogether.” 
Then his thoughts went back to the school 


he had taught in order to earn. money to help 
him through college and to the clothing store 
where he had worked on Saturdeys while at- 
tending high school. But he did not wish to 
make either teaching or business his life’s work, 
Then he remembered that the banker of his home 
town had noticed his thrift and good habits, 
and said to him, “When you get through school 
possibly I could make a place for you in the 
bank,” 

As the young man had become conyinced that 
his calling was to the ministry he had dis- 
missed this from his mind, but now this opened 
before his vision as a possibility. Besides, this 
banker was the father of the young woman 
who had always been in his plans for the fu- 
ture ever since his boyhood days. To be em- 
ployed in the bank meant to see her frequently, 
and he almost resolved to write to the banker, 
He took out a letter he had received from the 
young lady a few days previously. She ex- 
plained she had not time to write, but was send- 
ing a copy of their parish paper, something new 
that her pastor was trying out in the church. 
She said it would give him all the news of the 
church better than she could. She added that 
she thought that it would be a good thing for 
him to have on in his church, that if he would 
she knew that a number of their young people 
would take it to see how he was getting along in 
his church. 

“Perhaps I don’t want them to know how I 
am getting along,’ he said with a grim smile 
to himself. “But let us see what they have got.” 

“The Assistant Pastor,” he said aloud as he 
read the name of the paper “That may be all 
right for there, but it seems just now that what 
this church wants is a pastor,” he said grimly 
to himself. .Then glancing over the page he 
read the heading, ‘‘What the Ladies’ Aid is 
Doing.” Besides the usual “doing” of the so- 
ciety, it told of a supper and entertainment that 
had been given and the good time enjoyed by 
all. Then he longed to be back home again, and 
his mind wandered back to the bank and the 
advisability of writing to the banker. Theo 
another heading in the paper caught his eye. 
“The Young Men’s Bible Class.” He had been 
largely instrumental in organizing that class. 
“Well, I must see what the boys are doing,” 
he said, and he read that column with unusual 
interest. Among the items under that head was 
a list of the charter members, and there he 
was given special mention as a brilliant orator 
and successful pastor of the church at Wilming- 
ton, “Successful,” he repeated. “Surely the . 
writer of that is destined to be a ‘successful’ 
newspaper reporter.” 

He read all the news of the different so- 
cieties and organizations of the church, and 
then went back to the first column and read 
“Talks by the Pastor to His Flock.” Some of 
the thoughts suggested and plans proposed were 
very interesting to him, and for a time he for- 
got his own troubles. Then he read the rest 
of the paper very thoroughly, and found it full 
of good reading matter. ’‘Well, that’s one of the 
best religious papers I’ve seen,” was _ his 
eomment. “I had no idea Bro, Crandall,” (that — 
was the name of the pastor of the home church), 
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in that church, it can be done here, provided—” 
and then he stopped and thought very seriously 
—“‘provided the pastor is a competent man— 
provided he is a successful pastor.” 

Then he reviewed his whole pastorate. Every 
circumstance and every person that in any way 
contributed to its present inactivity passed be- 
fore hig mind. As he did this it became ap- 
“could edit a paper like that. But I do not 
see how he can get up all that reading matter 
every month and attend properly to his pas- 
toral duties. Of course he has the happy facul- 
ty of getting everybody to work and.that light- 
ens his burdens, but I can’t do it.” 

Then leaning his head forward on his arms 
as they rested on his desk he thought long and 
hard, but no light came to him as to the proper 
course to pursue. He was not only discouraged, 
but homesick, The news he had read in “The 
Assistant Pastor” had given him longing to be 
back with the home church and its associa- 
tions, and he could see himself at work in the 
bank. 

“Why can’t I engage in the business affairs 
of the world, make money like many of the 
other boys are doing, have a permanent home 
for myself, use my spare time and a good share 
of my money to help along the church work, and 
in that way do more good that to continue in 
the ministry when I have so soow demonstrated 
that I am a failure?” 

Then straightening himself up, he said, “Yes, 
Vl) write to her father and see what he has 
for me.” 

Taking his pen and a sheet of paper, he wrote 
carefully the name and address of the banker 
then “Dear Sir: After mature consideration J 
have decided to resign this charge and take up 


* gome other line of work.” ‘Then he stopped and 


looked at the words and pondered them over 
in his mind. “Mature consideration; resign,” 
he repeated to himself again, “No, I have not 
given the matter of taking up some other line 
of work mature consideration, neither have I 
decided to resign. I believe I will just let the 
matter rest for a time, Then after I really do 
maturely consider it I’ll resign if I think best; 
perhaps the officiary will do the considering and 
suggest to me when I should resign and relieve 
me of that much trouble anyway.” 

Again he read the short letter from the 
young lady. Her suggestion that he publish a 
paper similar to the one she had sent him, at 
first provoked a smile. “No, this is not the 
place and I’m not the man for such a paper as 
that. Why I would have to stay at my desk all 
the time to get up the matter for such a paper, 
and there is complaint now that I do not visit 
enough,” 

_He wrote her a letter that day and told her 
how much he enjoyed reading “The Assistant 
Pastor,” but added that he did not think such 
a paper would be sustained in his church, that 
they were behind with many of their bills now, 
In fact, his own salary wag not forthcoming in 
full, though he did not tell her that, 

By return mail he received a reply to his let- 
ter, and again she mentioned the parish paper 
idea, and explained to him that she understood 
that their paper did not cost the church any- 
thing, in fact that it more than paid for itself, 
and that the board decided that the church 
ought to be gatisfled to have the paper without 
cost and that whatever profit there might be in 
it ought to go to the pastor for the extra work 
it made for him, She added, “I went out and 
wot some advertisements for it and It was no 
trouble at all to get them. A few thought 25¢ 
an inch was rather high, but I told them the 
church people would appreciate it so much that 
they would not forget them when shopping. I 
know that you could easily publish one for your 
church, and it would be so interesting to me to 
know all that is going on in your church,” 

“It would be so interesting to her, would it, 
Now I wonder why. Is it just her general in- 
terest in church work, or is it— Oh, I must 
not think of guch a thing till I make a@ success 
of something in life.” 

But the suggestion that he could publish a 
paper and that it would be interesting to her 
was not without its effect. We examined the 
paper very carefully. He noted that there were 
three pages of advertisements. Then he meas- 
ured the columns and found. they were ten 
inches long. Three columns to @ page, 


“Three pages make ninety inches,” he said, 
“and 25c an inch would make the income from 
the advertising amount to just $22.50. 
what it would cost to have it printed. I am 
afraid it would cost too much, but I can go and 
see.” - 

He put on his hat and taking the paper in 
his hand, he started for the nearest printing 
office. The proprietor looked at the paper for a 
moment and then told him that they did not do 
that kind of work, that it would have to be done 
where they had a linotype and a cylinder press. 
He suggested another office which he said was 
equipped for such work. Upon his arrival there 
he opened the paper for the manager to look 
over, explaining that he contemplated publish- 
ing a similar paper and would like to know 
what it would cost to print it. 

The man looked the paper all through Un- 
consciously he smiled and shook his head. The 
young man was not slow to see that the printer 
had no faith in it, and anticipated him by say- 
ing, “Perhaps such an entetprise is impossible 
for my church, but if it is not too much trouble 
I would be pleased to have you make an esti- 
mate.” 

“No trouble at all,” said the printer, as he 
examined the quality of paper and measured 
the length of the columns, Then he did a little 
rapid figuring and said that he could do five 
hundred of them for about $60.00 

“Sixty dollars!” repeated the young minister, 
in a tone that expressed disappointment more 
than surprise. 

“More than you thought?” enquired the printer. 

“Well, no, not exactly that, but too much to 
make such a paper possible.” 

“Yes, I think so myself,’”’ replied the printer. 
“Unless you secure more ads than there. are 
in this paper, it would mean that the church 
would have to pay about half the expense.” 
Pool fe said the minister, “we shall have to let 

0.” 

fie went back to his study and wrote to his 
lady friend. He told her he had made inquiry 
as to the cost of printing such a paper and 
found the price prohibitive. He said he thought 
she must be mistaken in thinking the paper 
paid, from a financial standpoint in the home 
church. 

When she read this she commented, “No, I 
think Iam not mistaken; but I will see.” Suit- 
ing her action to her words she called up her 
pastor on the telephone. 

“Did I understand correctly,” she eiuutred, 
“that ‘The Assistant Pastor’ more than pays 
the cost of printing it?” 

She was assured that it did pay its own way 
and more. 

“The pastor at Wilmington would like to 
publish such a paper but thinks it cannot be 
done, He says the cost of getting it printed is 
prohibitive,” she explained. 

“Yes, it would be to get it done in the usual 
way,” said the pastor. “We have ours printed 
by a firm that makes a specialty of just such 
work and it costs only about one-fourth of what 
it would in the ordinary way. Tell him to write 
The National Religious Press of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and they will furnish him with all the 
information necessary.” 

“All right, I'll do so. I thought there must be 
some way it could be done,” she replied, feel- 

quite pleased that she could help the young 
minister, 

ot egg 2 down at her desk, she wrote to him, 
giving him the name of the Michigan firm, 
She urged him to try it, explaining that her 
motive was a little selfish, but that she really 
would like to subscribe for a paper published 
by his chureh so that she could know all that 
was going on there. 

“Wes, perhaps the very first issue would 
give her the news that the pastor of the Wil- 
mington chureh had been requested to tender 
his resignation,” he commented to himself as 
he laid down the letter. 

But the thought that she would like to read 
the news of his church was -pleasing to him, 
besides her suggestion that he publish such a 
paper was just insistent enough to make it 
necessary to give a reason why he could not 
do it. “If the paper can be made to pay by 
getting the printing done in Michigan, then 
the financial difficulties cannot be given as a 
reason,” he said to himself. “If it can be done 
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I wonder .— 


parent that the number of people who were more 


or less actively in opposition to him was in- 


also mentally reviewed. 


creasing. Several disagreeable incidents were 
As all of the persons 
and events came before his vision he was in- 
clined to stop here and there and place the 
blame. But when he had concluded he summed 
it all up and said, “No, none of these persons 
or events are the real cause. All churches have 
such people, all churches have such circum- 
stances. The successful pastor succeeds in spite 
of them. I must take things as they are and 
make the best of them or else I must lay down 
the work. make up my mind that the ministry is 
not my calling and make room for some one who 
can do something. That means that I must do 
something or resign.” 


Again he caught a vision of his 01d home town 
and the bank where he thought he might be 
employed. “Yes, I'll be happier there than I 
ever can be here,” he commented. “I may as 
well send in my resignation now.” 


Suiting the action to his conclusion, he picked 
up the pen and wrote a carefully worded resig- 
nation, addressed it and sealing up the envel- 
ope he laid it on his desk. 

“Well, I must answer this letter,” he said 
with a sigh that was partly a sigh of relief over 
the matter that he thought settled and part of 
regret that he was about to abandon his chosen 
calling. 

_He wrote explaining that as he had sent in 
his resignation and expected to return home 
he had not further considered the church paper 
proposition. “And now,” he wrote, “you will 
be wondering why I have resigned. Well, there 
are a number of reasons. I will give you a few 
Just so you will not think I am forsaking my 
duty.” But when he began to formulate them 
into words, they seemed so trivial and ordinary 
that he felt ashamed of himself. 

“No,” he at last said, “I will not try to shift 
the responsibility. I will tell her exactly what 
the matter is. I am ‘a failure as a pastor.” 
Then he tried to write it and did write it, but 
when he read it he tore it up. 

“Well, while I am tearing letter up,” he said 
a little petulantly, “I may as well tear this one, 
too,” and seizing the letter containing the resig- 
nation, he tore it in two and threw it into the 
waste paper basket. x 

“Then if I do not resign, I must do something 
or they will give me an indefinite leave of ab- 
en without pay,’ he commented rather bit- 

erly. 

He read the young lady’s letter again and 
noted that the Michigan publisher could print 
a paper for him at about a fourth of the price 
local printers would be compelled to ask. 

Then he wrote to the National Religious 
Press of Grand Rapids, Mich., asking for prices 
and full particulars as to how to go to work. 

Having done this his mind took a more cheer- 
ful turn, and soon he was laying plans for mak- 
ing the paper interesting, and following in that 
train of thought came visions of an increasing 
interest in every department of church work. 

“Perhaps it’s all a dream,” he commented to 
himself, “but before I awake I better write 
to her and my letter may be more optimistic,” 

Then he wrote to her, thanking her for the 
interest she had taken in his work, and telling 
her he had written to the publishing house 
she had referred him to, for prices, etc. He 
outlined some of his plans, and concluded by 
saying, “I wish you were here to be my assis- 
tant editor.” 

In a few days a package came to his house 


in a large envelope from The National Re- 
ligious Press of Grand Rapids, Mich, 
“Well, they are prompt, anyhow,” he said. 


Opening up the envelope he found it contained 
all information necessary for him to go ahead 
with his paper. 

“But I must see what it costs first,” he re- 
marked. Then he examined the price list care- 
fully. He could get 500 copies of a nice twelve 
page paper for about one-fourth. of the amount 
the local printer asked; and they would furnish 
everything but the first and last pages, which 
he could have for ads and local reading matter. 
He also noticed that he could have more pages 
than 1 and 12 for local matter if he wished for 
two dollars a page and seven cents per inch for 
fractions of a page. 

Then he did a little rapid figuring and dis- 


covered that he could use three pages for ads 
and two or three for his own reading matter, 
and the amount he would receive for the ads, 
would more than cover the cost, to say nothing 
about the amount he would receive for 300 or 
400 subscriptions at 25c a year. 


After going over his figures the second time 
to make sure there was no mistake he said: 
“Yes it can be done, and instead of being a 
burden to the church, it will be a source of 
revenue of one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred dollars,” was the conclusion he arrived 
at. 


Then he sat down at his desk and read every 
piece of literature sent him by The National Re- 
ligious Press. He saw this firm was the origi- 
nator of the Parish Paper Idea and that they 
had specialized in it for years till they had 
established a printing plant so thoroughly 
adapted to that work that it was practically 
impossible for anyone to compete with them 
in that particular line. He read carefully their 
booklet called “The Parish Paper Idea,” giv- 
ing all information as how to publish a parish 
paper. He read their book of testimonials and 
there he found many from pastors who were 
publishing such papers. And he knew some of 
the pastors, 

“Hello! here’s one from _ Clarence!” This 
was a young man who had finished his college 
course with him, but who had not shown un- 
usual talent. He read his testimonial and 
learned that he attributed much of his success 
to the work his parish paper was doing. 

“Well, if he can do it, I can,” he said with 
a determination that meant something. 

“And here is a plan of the paper with spaces 
all laid out for advertisements with the size 
of each advertisement in the blank together 
with the price of the ad. That’s pretty good. 
Vll take it right with me,” 

Then he started out. He thought he would 
eall at the bank first. 

“T have an advertising proposition here that 
I think might be of interest to you,” he said. 
“We are getting out a parish paper, We have 
allotted three pages to ads and the rest to read- 
ing matter. If you can spare a few moments 
of your time, I would like to explain it to you.” 

Charles Nelson rather surprised himself with 
the business’ like manner in which he pre- 
sented the proposition. The banker was also 
considerably surprised and interested, not in 
the proposition itself, but in the tactful man- 
ner in which it was presented. It was his cus- 
tom to donate liberally to everything pre- 
sented to him by the different churches, and 
as soon as he learned that the young man 
wanted an ad for a paper he had mentally con- 
sented to give it, and he considered the amount 
he would pay for the ad was but a donation, 
However his curiosity was aroused when he 
heard this young man talk business, 

“Yes, I’ll help you out,” said the banker, “You 
can give me that space,” he said as he wrote 
the name of the bank across a five inch double 
column space, 

Charles Nelson’s countenance dropped as the 
banker said this. 

“Then you do not consider the space to be of 
value to you from a business standpoint?” he 
enquired. 

“Why do you ask?” said the banker, who had 
not failed to notice the expression of disap- 
pointment and humiliation shown in the face of 
the young minister, 

“T notice that you said, ‘I’ll help you out,’ 
and I fell that if it is just a matter of helping 
me out, I would prefer not to have it. If the 
price of this ad is a donation it ought to be so 
considered. I hope to publish a good reliable 
paper—a paper that people will want to read, 
An ad in it ought to be of the same value as 
in any other paper of like circulation.” 

“Oh, I see. I had not intended my words to 
convey that meaning. Of course I think that 
giving you the ad. will help you out, but | 
believe that it will. appeal to the appreciation 
of your people,” 

“All right then, I will accept it from a purely 
business standpoint,” said the young minister, 
“If IT cannot make the paper pay as a business 
proposition, I do not want to start tik 

“That's right, Mr. Nelson,” replied the banker 
approvingly. “In fact I believe every church 
proposition ought to be put on a business basis, 
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The church that goes begging for an existence, 
does not deserve to exist. A church that is 
worthy the name is an asset to the community. 
You have the right idea—create a respect for 
what you are doing by placing a value upon it. 
Thinking men will then treat you with respect, 
and you will have that respect for yourself that 
is so essential to success.’”’ 


A few moments were passed in conversation 
and then the young man passed on to a large 
dry goods store. He explained his proposition 
and pointing to a five inch single column space, 
he suggested that that would be about what 
they would want. 


The advertising manager drew a line with his 
pencil across the middle of the page and wrote 
the name of the firm corner ways across it, 
with the remark, “Will take that much space 
if you ean let us have it. We always think 
that a large space is worth more in propor- 
tion that a small space. I'll send you the copy 
tomorrow.” 


This rather surprised the young man, but 
encouraged him very much.” In less than half 
a day he had three pages of.ads sold, but better 
than that he had left a good impression wher- 
ever he went. He had the good judgment to 
say the right thing and move on without having 
stayed too long, 

He went back to his room very much en- 
couraged. He immediately began to prepare 
his copy for the first issue. He named it “The 
Chureh at Work.’ Then he wrote an article 
explaining the object of the paper and invited 
the various church auxiliariés to send in news 
of the church and doings of the people of his 
eongregation. Then he prepared a plan of his 
ads, and placing all in a large envelope, ad- 
dressed it to The National’ Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

About a week later there came a parcel to 
his address, his paper, “The Church at Work.” 

He first sat down and read over all the news 
and other matter he had written. “Pretty 
good,” he said in confidence that the paper would 
be a success, 

“Now what am I going to do with them?” 
he asked himself, as he ran his fingers through 
his hair. “Well, yes, I know what to do with 
one of them,” he added with a smile. 

Then he sat down and addressed one to the 
young lady in his home town who had sug- 
gested that he publish such a paper. Next he 
took a sheet of paper and hastily wrote: 

“Dear Miss Barmore: Under separate cover 
I am sending you a copy of ‘The Church at 
Work,’ which has just arrived. You are the 
source of inspiration that brought it into ex- 
istence, so you will receive the very first copy 
sent out. 
it, and I believe the paper will be a success in 
every way. Excuse this short note; I am anxious 
to take copies of it to the advertisers and see 
how they feel about it. Let me know what you 
think about the publication. Yours sincerely, 
Charles Nelson.” 

Then taking a bundle under his arm, he made 
his way to the bank. Handing the banker a 
copy, he said: ‘You were the first to give me 
an ad, so here jis the first copy of the paper 
given out in the city.” 

_ The banker took the paper and silently looked 
it all over carefully. . 

Then he wrote a check for the amount of the 
ad. and told the minister to call for the copy 
for the next issue. 

The banker then handed him a five dollar bill, 
saying, “Perhaps this will help you a little 
towards getting the paper established.” 

Again the young minister thanked him, and 
added, “I thank you not only for the money, 
but for the encouragement it gives me to have 
this substantial assurance that you approve 
of the effort.” 

“In the first place,” continued the banker, “I 
believe the paper is worth while on its own 
account, and in the second place I believe it 
is destined to create renewed enthusiasm among 
your people and enlist an interest among others, 
but more than this, I believe the experience you 
will have in a business way in publishing it will 
be invaluable to you as a minister. Too many 
ministers of the gospel have never seen the world 
as it is. They do not know the workman as 
he is in the factory or in the mine, neither do 
they know the business man as he is in his 
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- and hurried on. 


I had no trouble getting the ads for: 


_district. 


place of business So neither understands the ~ 
other. This paper will give you an opportunity 
to get next to men from the standpoint of a 
business man rather than that of a clergyman. 
You can also use it as a means of getting nearer 
to the working man that you may know him 
as he is. It will make you more practical than 
theoretical. You can make this paper an asset 
to your church and yourself in a more than ~ 
financial way.” Charles Nelson stepped out on 
the street, with a new inspiration in his mind. 


He passed on down the street with a light 
heart dropping into every place where he had 
been favored with an ad. If a man was busy 
he made it a point not to detain him. He would 
just hand him a paper saying, “Here is our 
little paper, and there is your ad.” pointing it 
out to him. If there was a customer being waited 
on, he would hand him a paper also, saying, 
“Wouldn’t you like to have a copy of our church 
paper?” 

Having given one to every advertiser, and 
having some left, he started back, stopping in 
at the places where he had not-gotten an ad. 
Here he was just as cheerful in his conduct and 
made them fell that they were welcome to a 
copy of the paper. 

Then back he went to his room. “Now what 
shall I do with the rest of them,” he said to 
himself, “I presume I better take one to the 
head of each department of the church work.” 
As he went down a side street, he saw an old 
man working in his garden and asked him if 
he would accept one of the papers. The man 
took it. The minister said a few kindly words 


commented 


“Pretty nice sort of a fellow,” 
“Guess 


the old man as he resumed his work, 
I better go and hear him preach.” 

Next he saw two ladies under a shade tree 
on a lawn. He ventured over saying, “Please 
accept one of our church papers.” 

“With pleasure, Mr. Nelson,” said one of the 
women with a little confusions. “I feel a little 
ashamed to take it though,” she continued, “for 
I feel that I have not been a very good church 
member of late. It really seemed as though 
I could not get away from home.” 

This was not altogether truthful, for she had 
really dropped out saying to herself she would 
wait till they got another minister, 

As he went along he found many similar op- 
portunities to give away a paper and to make 
an acquaintance. ~ 

When Sunday came, he had the ushers supply 
papers to those who had not had one, There 
was a small increase in the attendance at 
both morning and evening service. * 

During the following week he made a special 
call on the presidents of the different church 
auxiliaries and enlisted their help. He found 
them all pleased with the idea and willing to 
contribute to the news departments. 

When it came time to solicit ads. for the 
second issue he found it very easy. To be 
sure, a few dropped out, but more new ones 
came in. A few whom he failed to get in the 
first issue explained that they had no idea 
that the paper would be as good as it was. They 
said they had read with interest the copy he 
had left them and they would be glad to give 
him an ad. 

Upon receiving the second edition, he dis- 
tributed them first in the business houses, where 
he again found many opportunities of form- 
ing closer acquaintanceship, and then he made 
@ systematic distribution in the residence 
He learned that distributing it him- 
self was an excellent way of getting into the 
homes of the people, He made it a point never 
to “talk church” except when it became very 
apparent that that was the kind of talk desired. 
He soon learned to talk upon any subject that 
might be of interest to anyone he met, The 
attendance at church services continued to in- 
crease from week to week. Those who had 
been foremost in the movement to change pas- 
tors gradually discontinued their opposition. 
With the increased attendance the financial con- 
dition of the church improved, all bills were 
met promptly, and the young minister became 
an optimist of the most pronounced type. He 
lost none of his brilliancy in delivering a ser- 
mon, but there was a change in the subject mat- 
ter. He preached on things of human interest, 
ever emphasizing the thought that he who 
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ed humanity best also served God best. Not 
only did he preach it—he practiced it. On his 
ounds with his paper he was often enabled 
onditions that could be improved in a 
-it was a case of material need, he 


couraged man or woman, his very manner 
reathed into their lives a determination to 
- greater effort. 


His monthly visits to the business places and 
the homes were looked for by the people with 
pleasure, and as time passed he became known 
as the best “mixer’’ the place had ever known. 


In fact, the man who was once an orator was 
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“now a real live man, whose influence and per- 
sonality entered into every department of life 
in the little city of Wilmington. His efforts 
were recognized by his people in a material way. 


During these months frequent letters had 
passed between him and the young lady of his 
~ home town, 
_ He had told her of the growing interest in 
his church and the success of his paper. 


From other sources she had learned of his 
growing popularity. 

One month he published a financial statement 
of the condition of the church and of the paper. 
He showed that from the time of the first 
issue of the paper the finances improved and 
continued to improve. He also showed how the 
attendance had increased with leaps and bounds. 
From this he made comparative figures for the 
future—showing that it was necessary now 
to make calculations for the new church edifice. 


Miss Barmore in her next letter congratulated 
him upon his success, and enclosed a check for 
. fifty dollars which she said for him to credit as 
a gift of a friend as the first donation towards 
his new church. 

Upon receiving it he said, “Fifty dollars is 
a pretty good evidence that in some way she 
feels a special interest in the success of this 
church, for it is not likely she is making similar 
donations to other churches in need of new 
buildings.” 

Picking up his pen he _ wrote: 

‘ Wilmington, May 19. 
Dear Miss Barmore: 

Your letter congratulating me upon the suc- 
eess of my church is before me. I confess I 
am vain enough to feel a little proud of it. I 
also confess that I am specially pleased to re- 
ceive your congratulations. I also thank you 
for your donation. I was not a_ success at 
first. I have learned the lesson that churches 


d see that it was supplied; if it was a” 
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are not made by preaching alone. The build- 
ing up of a church is a business proposition— 
preaching is only part of the work, Our paper 
‘The Church at Work,” first gave me a little 
business to do and brought me in contact with 
business men. I absorbed some of their methods 
and they worked well in the church. 


There is something we need here more than 
a new church about which I say nothing in the 
paper. Our most urgent need, or perhaps I 
should more correctly say, my most urgent 
need, is an assistant pastor and an assistant — 
editor. I can’t say that I have as yet been 
looking about to see where I could get such a 
person. It will be necessary that the assistant 
pastor and editor be a young woman. In ad- 
dition to these duties she is also to be the pas- 
tor’s wife. Now if you would be willing to ac-- 
cept the situation, reply at your earliest con- 
venience. No other applications for the situa- 
tion have been or will be considered. 


In the meantime I will not credit that check 
because I almost dare to hope it may be credited 
to Mrs. Charles Nelson. 

Yours affectionately, 
Charles Nelson. 

We will not here tell what Miss Barmore’s 
reply was; but a few weeks later The National 
Religious Press received the following letter 
from the Rev. Charles Nelson: 

New York, July —, 19— 
National Religious Press, : 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

You will please ship my papers this month 
to John Thorn, Wilmington, Ohio. I am now on 
my wedding trip, and I think it but right that 
I should tell you how thankful I feel to you for 
making this possible, though you knew-noth- _ 
ing about it. Not many months ago my church — 
was all run down and I was about ready to 
quit the ministry altogether. The young 
woman, who is now my wife, told me of your 
Parish Paper Idea. I took it up with some 
misgivings, but I have succeeded not only in 
making the paper a success, but it has been 
the means of making my church a success, as 
you may have noticed by financial and statis- 
tical statements in a recent issue. 

Had it not been for your Parish Paper Idea 
I could not have been on this wedding trip today. 

You may be assured that wherever we go 
we will tell of the great help you are to pas- 
tors and churches. 


(Adv.) 


Yours sincerely, 
Charles Nelson. 


RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 


PERSONAL 
Dr. W. B. Irwin, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Meadville, Pa. died suddenly in the 
dining room of the church following a dinner 
held in the interest of the New Era Movement. 
He was 55 years of age and came to Meadville 
from Emporia, Kans., eleven years ago. He 
was one of the most prominent preachers of 
western Pennsylvania. 
* * * 
Rey. Edwin H, Hardy has been called to New 
York to become the General Field Secretary 
of the American Tract Society. 
* * = 
Churchill H. Cutting, a prominent Baptist 
layman, has been elected president of the 
American Bible Society. 
* * * 
Frank H. Mann, a young Presbyterian layman, 
becomes one of the secretaries of the American 
Bible Society, to succeed Rev. John Fox, 


Prof. T. R. Glover, author of “The Jesus of 
History,” is to lecture at the Bible Teachers’ 
Training School, Lexington Ave, New York 
City, during July and August. 

Dr, G Campbell Morgan will join the staff of 

this school in October. 


First 
gregational Church, of Oak Park, Ill, have just 
celebrated the 20th anniversary of their coming 


Dr. W. E. Barton and_ the Con- 


together. With the exception of Sandwich, every 
Congregational Church in Illinois has changed 
pastors since Dr, Barton came to Oak Park 20 
years ago. 

* = * 


NEWS. 

Bishop Theodore S, Henderson, executive head 
of the Methodist War Council, has completed 
arrangements for the purchase of property near 
Lyons, France, to be used as an industrial farm 
and school for war orphans. This farm includes 
200 acres with buildings and a second plot of 
six acres with a villa of twenty rooms, porter’s 
lodge, barns, ete, The work will be put into 
immediate operation. Ite is planned to accom- 
modate 250 boys, 

* * * 4 

Hanson Place Methodist Church, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., one of the oldest and largest churches of 
the denomination, has begun suit against the 
city and a construction company, the allegation 
being that the subway contractors placed a 
sand conveyer in front of the church edifice, 
causing so much discomfort that the congre- 
gation was reduced and collections cut from 
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$16,000 a year to an insignificant amount and 
furthermore that excavations caused the eighty- 
year-old church edifice to sag and shift dan- 
gerously. 

* * #& 


Since May, 1917, a period of nineteen months, 
twenty-two unions and federations of churches 
have taken place in Vermont. Nine towns have 
been turned over to the care of one Protestant 
chureh; fourteen ministers have been released 
for service elsewhere; fourteen ministers are 
receiving a more adequate salary; nineteen hun- 
dred dollars of home missions money have been 
freed for use in more needy fields; average 
church attendance has increased and large 
numbers of “outsiders” have been enlisted in 
Christian work. 


* * * 


U. S, A. has: 
Six per cent of the world’s area. 
Five per cent of its population. 
Thirty-three. per cent of its wealth and pro- 
ducts. 
Seventy per cent of the cotton. 
Seventy-two per cent of the oil, 
Fifty-nine per cent of the copper. 
Forty-three per cent of the pig iron. 
Thirty-seven per cent of the coal. 
Thirty-five per cent of the tobacco. 
Twenty-six per cent of the silver. 
Twenty-four per cent of the wheat. 
Highty per cent of its corn. 
Twenty-one per cent of the gold. 
This is not boasting; it is statistics. 
American Education. 
* * * 


Visitors to Penang in the Straits Settlements 
are solicited by Chinese monks to contribute to 
the building fund for a new pagoda. The Bud- 
dhist collector says: “We are trying to turn 
the thoughts of our young men to religion. 
The youths of the Buddhist faith have grown 
worldly beyond belief and never come to the 
temple to pray. So we intend to build a mag- 
nificent pagoda, a thing of beauty and inspira- 
tion which they cannot escape. Whenever their 
eyes rest upon it their thoughts will turn in 
spite of themselves to the gods. But it will be 
only through the gracious benevolence of our 
friends and visitors that we shall be able to 
do this.” An American lady who yielded to 
this seduction, writes: “As I put down the 
figure ten in his little book and made a dollar 
mark, I murmured to myself, ‘There goes a 
neutralizer for every mission Sunday School 
penny of my entire childhood!’” 

Which provokes the remark: The American 
traveler and foreign resident is too easily lead 
away and enticed, whether in Rangoon or Rome, 
by the savor of incense, the rustle of priestly 
robes, and the ingratiating ceremonials of exotic 
religions, so that he forgets their spiritual in- 
adequacy to serve mankind.—Christian Advocate. 

* * * 

A small Christian college in New England, 
which recently celebrated the centennial of its 
birth, has never had, in the one hundred years 
of its existence, an attendance that exceeded 
one hundred students, yet its record of gradu- 
ates shows 542 clergymen, 70, foreign mis- 
sionaries, 102 college professors, 32 college presi- 
dents, 9 governors of States, and 15 members 
of Congress. ‘ 


De Pauw University, a Methodist institution 
in Indiana, numbers among its graduates 448 
ministers and missionaries, 107 editors and 
journalists, 146 college professors, 57 college 
presidents, 5 governors, 15 members of Congress, 
2 Cabinet officers, and a host of other public 
servants and useful citizens. 


Much the same evidence comes from other 
denominations. In 1915, Presbyterian colleges 
in America reported 28,445 graduates, of whom 
5,830 were in the Christian ministry, 714 were 


foreign missionaries and 1,385 were in other 
Christian work. There were on the list 727 
college professors and 4,762 teachers, The law 


claimed 4,064, medicine, 3,796, and other pro- 
fessions, 1,733. Forty per cent of the gradu- 
ates were in altruistic work. The Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions reports that 70 per 
cent of their missionaries prepared in Chris- 
tian institutions.—Miss Review of the World. 


When the Kaiser’s fortunes were getting at 
low ebb, imperial officers were instructed to 
seize all the engraved plates in Roumania and 
some other countries from which Bibles were 
printed. These plates were melted down for 
the sake of the copper and were used in the 
making of munitions. Thus it happens that the 
Baptists are planning to spend $17,000 in the 
manufacture of plates from which the Bible may 
be printed in Russian, Hungarian, and Rou- 
manian languages.—Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate, ‘ 

© * * * 

A general council of priests and laymen gath- 
ered in Cleveland from all parts of the United 
States resulted in the establishment of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church in North America under 
an elected titular head. 


Priests and laymen for the first time have 
had a voice in.the selection of a high church 
ruler. The delegates regularly elected the Rt. 
Rev. Alexander bishop of New York as Arch- 
bishop and head of the Russian Orthodox Church 
in North America. : 


Previously bishops and archbishops of the Rus- 
sian Church in America have always been ap- 
pointed by the holy synod of Russia, the mem- 
bers of the holy synod being appointed by 
the czar. 


Roumanian, Bulgarian, Albanian, Serbian and 
Syrian branches were added afterward to the 
newly-established Russian Orthodox Church in 
North America 

A dispatch of later date from New York re- 
veals a lively quarrel as the result of the ac- 
tion of the Cleveland council. It says: 

Appointment of Francis S. Banks, a vestryman 
of Trinity Church, as receiver of the property 
of the Russian Greek Catholic Church in North 
America, by the supreme court in Brooklyin 
today, revealed that Alexander Nemelovsky, re- 
cently elected archbishop of the church, is” 
facing a charge of usurpation of office. 

The complaint alleges that Archbishop Nemel- 
ovsky plotted with Sergius Snegiroff, another de- 
fendant, to drive the alleged lawfu] archbishop, 
Evdokim Meschersky, out of the country by 
publication of defamatory matter concerning 
him. It also alleges that the defendants plotted 
to obtain control of $2,000,000 of the church’s 
property. 

* * * 

Fully 8,000,000 American women have exerted 

themselves in Red Cross service. 


“When we entered the war the American 
Red Cross had about 500,000 members. To- 
day, as the result of the recent Christmas Mem- 
bership Roll Call, there are upwards of 17,000,000 
full paid members outside of the members of 
the Junior Red Cross, numbering perhaps 9,- 
000,0000 school children additional, 


Necessity for effort in Italy, Belgium, and 
even France, having diminished, the Red Cross 
will send supplies and workers to the Balkan 
States, Poland, and J alestine. 

* 


Figures recently compiled by the New York 
Federation of Churches show that for the last 
twenty-five years there has been a continuous 
decline in the proportion of the population of 
Greater New York enrolled in the membership 
of its Protestant churches. This decline is 
common to: the seven leading Protestant com- 


munions, as will be seen by the _ following 
figures: 
1890 1916 

Com. %Pop. Com. % Pop. 
Prot. Epis. 61,733 2.46 106,611 1.95 
Lutheran 33,714 1.34 62,046 1.33 
Meth. Epis. 39,717 1,58 50,745 -93 
_ Presbyterian 43,059 1.72 61,707 1.14 
Baptist 29,715 1.19 45.954 84 
Ref, Dutch 17,666 «70 25,706 47 
Congregational 14,983 -60 25,220 46 
All Others 21,199 85 41,340 -76 
261,789 10,44 419,329 7.68 


The Roman Catholic and Jewish membership 
have both gained in percentage during these 
years.—The Congregationalist. 

During these twenty-five years the character 
of our immigration has changed. Recently it 
xs been coming from southern Europe and 

ussia. 
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The Chicago Federation of Churches, under 
the leadershin of Dr. Herbert L. Willett, has 
adopted an “Expansion Program” which calls 
for a budget of $32,000.00. Twelve thousand 


dollars of this budget is to be used for the’ 


» employment of representatives of Protestant 
Churches whose work will be to bring the min- 
istry of the Gospel to those who are in public 

institutions in Chicago and Cook County. 

* * * 

Ralph M. Dennis, American Vice-Consul in 
Russia, testifying before the Senate Committee 
investigating Bolshevism, said that the Commis- 
saire of Nijni-Novgorod was one of the cruelest 
heaters implacable officials he had met while 
n Russia, 


“He told me that he had lived for thirteen 
years on the east side in New York, where he 
worked as a cobbler. The city when I was there 
was full of people who had come back to Russia 
after long absences. Many of them told me 
they had lived in America from three to a dozen 
years. They were mostly apostate Jews from 
the crowded industrial centers in this country. 
One of them, when I left, told me rather good- 
naturedly that in a few years, perhaps ten, they 
expected to come back to America and give us 
the same kind of government that Russia now 
enjoys. 

“In Chicago a few nights ago I attended a 
meeting in the Coliseum. It was packed, and 
they had overflow meetings outside. They openly 
argued for Bolshevism in America, and now they 
have started a paper they call the American 
Bolshevist. That paper is printed in Minnesota. 
I see no difference between the Bolshevist move- 
ment and that of the I. W. W. here at home. 

“They are distributing much propaganda 
literature in this country at the present time. 
I saw a poster in Chicago which listed the Soviet 
Republics of the world, The list was headed by 
Russia, with Germany second and then were 
named several other European countries. At 
the bottom of the list was the question, ‘Who 
is next?’ At the Coliseum meeting the speakers 
said they hoped we would be next. 


“Our best opinion is that about 25 per cent. 
of the officials in Russia, that is, the part con- 
trolled by the Bolsheviki, are men who went 
back to Russia from the United States. These 
figures include all commissaries and Soviet mem- 
bers,”’’—Associateqd Advertising. 

* * * 
TEMPERANCE, 

Rev. Robert B. S. Hammond, one of the most 
prominent men in Australia, tells of 29 men with 
a drinking history who had been accepted for 
service in the war. Up to the time he gave 
evidence, 12 of these men were back in Syd- 
ney without having fired a shot. They had been 
trained and sent overseas at the usual cost to 
the Commonwealth, and had proved worthless. 
One of them died while in khaki in a Sydney 
street. A. dozen spoilt soldiers may seem a 
few, but the point is that they were 41 per cent 
of the class of whom one man had personal 
knowledge. 

* * * 

In a British election before the war, Mr. 
Constable, Unionist candidate for Blackfriars, 
Glasgow, was addressing a meeting and en- 
deavored to illustrate how the foreigners were 
taking work from the British working man. 
“Take a bottle of whiskey,” he said, “The bottle 


is made in Bohemia, the label is printed in 
Germany, the cork comes from Spain, the tin- 
foil from the United States, and ” here a 


stentorian voice shouted: “And the whiskey from 
hell!” The rest of the argument was lost ina 
storm of applause. 


There 


* * 
is absolutely no reason to believe that 
Prohibition will increase number 
of drug users 

Mr. Arthur Woods, former Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City, declares that there 
are 200,000 New Yorkers addicted to use of 
drugs. 

The evidence shows that drug using is much 
more prevalent in wet than in dry communities. 

Representative Rainey of Illinois says: “The 
greatest number of drug users and the greater 
increase in the number of addicts have occurred 
in the cities of this land where there have been 
saloons in every block.” 


More Converted Breweries. 
An addition to the list of “converted brew- 
eries” given in the March Expositor is found in 
the newspapers. . 


“Three of Peoria’s great distilleries and one 
distillery at Pekin, are to be converted at once 
into sugar-manufacturing plants, it was an-. 
nounced by Adolph Woolner, Jr., president of 
the Great Western Distillery Company, A new 
process of sugar manufactured from corn is to 
be used, according to Woolner.” 


A dispatch from Easton, Pa., says that “the 
plant of the Easton brewery will be opened 
soon for the manufacture of goulash, which, 
it is expected, will find a ready sale among 
Hungarian, Bulgarian, Serbian and other alien 
residents. 


The brewery covers an acre of ground, and 
will be worth more in its new uses. It will em- 
ploy three to four times as many*hands and 
pay higher wages than as a brewery.” 

The Worcester, Mass, Brewing Co. is making 
candy. 


One brewery in Tiffin, O., will make ice-cream; 
another is already a cold storage plant. 
* a 


_ Among the strongest arguments against the 
liquor interests is their success in commanding 
the most brilliant talent in defiance of law, 
morality and public opinion. We are amazed 
that in the fight to defeat national prohibition 
the brewers have been able to secure as legal 
adviser a man whom many of us have regarded 
as the greatest living statesman in America 
today. At the head of the legal profession, 
distinguished as Secretary of War, Secretary 
of State, United States Senator and international 
diplomat, at the age of seventy-four years, 
Elihu Root sells his.services to lead the legal 
fight to perpetuate the liquor traffic in America. 
The newspapers announce that as one move in 
the fight Mr. Root advises the brewers to defy 
and violate openly the war prohibition law to test 
it, and that they mean to do so. We are re- 
minded of Whittier’s poem, Ichabod, written 
of Webster’s fall on the issue of slavery. More 
sorrow and pity for the great misguided man 
than indignation, should move us now,.—The 
Congregationalist. 
eh ree 4 
Let reverence for the laws be breathed by 
every American mother to the lisping babe 
that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in 
the schools, in seminaries, and in colleges, let 
it be written in primers, spelling books and 
in almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpits, 
proclaimed in legislative halls and enforced in 
courts of justice, and, in short, let it become 
the political religion of the nation, and let 
the old and young, the rich and the poor, the 
grave and the gay, of all sexes and tongues and 
colors and conditions, sacrifice unceasingly 
upon its altars.—Abraham Lincoln. 


One of the men of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, writing to the Columbus Dispatch, says 
that, while he loves and admires the French 
people, he does not believe the peasantry of that 
country will ever be shaken out of the stolidity 
which causes them to be content from genera- 
tion to generation with the manure heap by 
the front door, no plumbing in the house, no 
sewers in the town, and nothing but hardship - 
in their lives, until they have ceased to drug 
themselves from childhood f° old age with wine. 

* ve 


The idea that a mayor or chief of police is 
at liberty to permit any law or ordinance to 
be violated is monstrous, We choose executive 
officers to enforce laws and not to repeal or 
suspend them at their pleasure, It is subversive 
of our system and destructive to our social order 
to allow our executive officers to choose what 
laws they will enforce. It is not at all a ques- 
tion whether I like the law or whether the 
officer likes the law. What sort of a condition 
of society would we have if no man obeyed 
the law and no officer enforced it unless he 
liked it? Such questions are for the legislature 
and the council. To find fault with an officer 
for enforcing the law is to repudiate our sys- 
tem of government, and to vote against a candi- 
date because he is pledged to enforce the laws 
is to associate one’s self with lawbreakers,— 
Pres, Benjamin Harrison, 
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Brooklyn, N.. Y., 


The “Chat,” a local newspaper having the 
largest circulation of any weekly paper in 
has, from its establishment 
some 23 years ago, never printed a liquor ad- 
vertisement. Not only that, but it even re- 
fuses to print tobacco advertisements, the 
reason being that of the 500 boys of the con- 


~- cern not one has gone wrong who was not a 


cigaret fiend. 
Chae at 3 

The new Child Labor Bill recently passed 
by Congress in effect prohibits the employment 
of children under 14 in factories and of chil- 
dren under 16 in mines and quarries, and in- 
sures a maximum eight-hour day and prohibits 
night work for children between 14 and 16 
emloyed in factories, but the number of chil- 
dren employed in the occupations designated by 
the law is comparatively small. 

Thousands of working children will have only 
such protection as is afforded by the widely 
varying laws of the States in which they live. 
While six States, California, Michigan, South 
Dakota, Texas, Montana, and Ohio, fix a mini- 
mum age higher than 14, all save Ohio offer ex- 
emptions from the law. Three States, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, have no minimum 
age law save for children in certain dangerous 
or injurious occupations. While among the 
States that have age restrictions only North 
Carolina and Mississippi have named a minimum 
age lower than 14, many of the States which 
have established 14 as the basic minimum age, 
nevertheless grant exemptions which allow chil- 
dren under 14 to be employed in certain occupa- 
tions, or to work during vacation, out of school 
hours, in case of poverty, or under other speci- 
fied conditions. 


Seven States have no laws forbidding night 
work for children; many others prohibit the 
employment of boys and girls at night only in 
certain occupations, 

= * * 
UNION LABOR AND PROHIBITION, 
State of Washington. 

I was opposed to the passage of the prohibi- 
tion act in this State. To the great body of 
our working men, however, the law has been 
a_ distinct blessing.—H. P. March, President 
Washington State Federation of Labor. 

Colorado. 

I voted against prohibition. I am now ir- 
revocably opposed to the saloon. You could not 
dig up a corporal’s guard of trade-unionists 
who would vote for a_return of the saloon.— 
William C. Thornton, President Denver Trades 
and Labor Assembly. 

: Arizona. 

Arizona workers are certainly better morally 
and financially than they were before pro- 
hibition was adopted.—John L. Donnelly, Presi- 
dent Arizona State Federation of Labor. 

Idaho. 

Ten years ago this town boasted 87 saloons. 
If any one mentioned prohibition he was sneered 
and laughed at. Now, if a vote were taken, this 
district would vote dry. The workers now al- 
most all have a bank account. The banks in- 
stead of saloons are crowded on Saturday night. 


—Ernest Beckman, Business Agent, Deputy 
Organizer, A. I. of L., July 7, 1917. No. 220 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Wallace, 


Idaho. : 
Towa. 

At the annual convention of the Iowa State 
Federation of Labor, this year, I was surprised 
to find a number of the boys who used to think 
it would be a calamity if the State went dry, 
telling of the improved condition in their cities 
since the saloons closed.—Leon A. Link, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Waterloo Central Labor Un- 
ion, Waterloo, Iowa. July 11, 1917. 
ws Oregon. 

Since the bone-dry law went into effect, “a 
rich man’s law” is seldom referred to. I might 
say that if the question of repealing the present 
law.in Oregon, and going back to the saloons 
was left to a vote of the union men only, that 
the State would be so dry that none in 100 
years would try to wet it up again—W. B. 
Somerville,; Oregon Labor Header, July 9, 1917. 


Surgeon General Rupert Blue says that there 
has been produced in Washington, D C., by 
Mr. William Moore Patch, of New York, a new 
play called “The Aftermath,” which deals in 


a correctly scientific way with those ills r 
ferred to by Secretary McAdoo of the Treasury 
when he said that “Demobilization must not 
mean Demoralization.” Reaching from the stage 
multitudes of people this play must prove a 
very vital aid in the Government’s fight for a 
clean nation. : ; 
e * le 
GENERAL we, 
The National Education Association at its — 
annual meeting just held in Chicago renewed its 
demand that a national secretary of education 
should be appointed. Attention was called to 
the fact that we have governmental appropria- 
tions for almost everything under the sun, save 
the youth. Large sums go for the improvement 
of agriculture, of livestock and for progress in — 
practically every field of national interest—it 
could almost be said we have millions for hogs 
but not a cent for children. = 
The convention held that there is a very close 
relationship between governmental attention to 
education and the eradication of illiteracy and 
the Americanization of aliens. It was voted 
to ask the Government to at once adopt a com- 
prehensive educational policy that would bring” 
these results. ASP: 
Resolutions were adopted calling for higher 
pay for teachers with a demand for a minimum 
of two years’ professional training. Approval 
was also given to the movement for universal © 
physical training and to the forming of a League 
of Nations. " 
Salary increases for teachers and ministers 
are imperative. They are our idealists, yet the © 
situation now is little less than:a tragedy for 
many of them, They are thwarted and handi- 
capped at every turn in the best endeavors 
for humanity by the lack of a little filthy lucre. 
The teachers in many colleges seem to be 
just as badly off as those of the public schools. 
The salary case of the minister can hardly 
be overestimated. His training costs him much 
in labor and money, he must keep up appear- 
ances, give to all the benevolences of his church | 
and to every call for money in it, and yet*his 
salary is not to be compared with that of his 
peers in other fields of human endeavor.—The 
Congregationalist. 


* * 
I am not pleading for the substitution of Y. 
M. Cc. A. huts in the place of our cherished and 
peautiful churches, or for turning the order of 
worship upside down. It will not be the duty 
of the average church in normal times to un- 
dertake to do for the young life of the nation 
what the Y. . Cy. A. has been doing in 
France and will be doing during the demobiliza- 
tion period. Other agencies are more suited 
under ordinary circumstances to the work of 
providing wholesome amusements, reading 
rooms, libraries, athletic opportunities, sweet 
chocolate ahd cigarettes. ; 4 
But if the Christian Church of America is 
to conserve the aroused idealism of hundreds 
of thousands of young men, if it is to capitalize 
in the interest of its work their awakened en- 3 
thusiasm and zeal, it must prepare itself speedily % 
to give the boys, when they come home, at : 
least three things: the sense of God’s nearness, 
love and redeeming power, a genuine and far- y 
reaching human fellowship, and a program of 
service big and challenging enough to appeal to 
men who know what service and sacrifice really 
are.—H, A. Bridgman. % 
The Great Experiment 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
recently said: “There is no such thing as 
Americanism, unless Americanism is in our 
soul. We have got to feel it first, and then 
we have got to put it out among other people. 
If we do this, we will produce the greatest of 
all nations, a new race that will long hold 
a compelling place in the world.” : 
No man with Americanism in his soul can 
fail to be impressed by the magnitude of the 
experiment this country of ours is making in 
its efforts to fuse all the racial elements of 
the world in the great melting pot of free 
democracy. In the larger American cities there 
are colonies of seer people among whom 
not only is the English language unknown but © 
unnecessary; not only are American ideals un- ~ 
dreamed and uncomprehended, but alien alike — 
to the understanding and to the spirit. Geo- — 
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graphically they live in_ 

hey dwell in the lands of their nativity, lands 
lear to them through association and the ties 
oe Egea even though they may have been 
fearful through carnivals of cruelty and perse- 
cution. To make Americans of these we must 
first create a spiritual environment in which 
Loa gate be at home even as their bodies find 
ood and shelter amongst us. We cannot ex- 
pect them to speak the language of our mouths 


pm 


unt! 1 they have learned to understand the 
_ language of our hearts. 
_. Sheenie, Kike, Dago, Greazer, Ginny, Wop 


- and Hunkie! By such names we address them, 

_ thoughtlessly insulting them and shutting them 

- out from all the avenues of human fellowship 

- through which alone it were possible for them 
to enter in to the communion of American life, 
We brand them with the stigma of their foreign 

_ birth. Can we then blame them if they fail 

in the hours of our national emergency to dem- 

onstrate that their Americanism is as staunch 
as ours? 
= * * 

_ | A government bulletin declares that the war 
has demonstrated conclusively that large num- 
“bers of foreign-born citizens have not been 

_ definitely assimilated or Americanized. It also 

- brought forth thousands upon thousands of 

-Men, native-born Americans for many genera- 

tions, who cannot read nor write. 

__ Here are the figures: 

- Over ten years of age and illiterate 


Rate CHUL O ree ors ta a Nah pa ea 5,502,361 
Unable fo,'speak’ English io.) shesc0.. 3,089,723 
_ This makes a total of 8,592,074—eight and 
one-half millions of people who cannot read 
S the newspapers or the laws of their country. 
- Millions who cannot speak English. 


__ This is more people than. were in th hol 

United States in 1800. Senate 
It is more people than in the enti 

‘the Givil War, e entire South in 


It is more people than now live in all the 
following States combined: Nevada, Wyoming, 
Delaware, Arizona, Idaho, Mississippi, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
den Maine, Florida, Connecticut and Wash- 

mn. 


agit 


* * * 


Dr, John H. Jowett has been talking to Britons 
about Americans thus: 


“The American and the British people stand 
in contrast because one is extraordinarily 
nimble, open, hospitable, throwing every door 
ajar, while the other apparently is slow, re- 
served, keeping most of its doors closed. After 
Seven years in the United States I have come 
to the conclusion that the exhilaration, the 
vivacity, ‘the brilliant approach, of the Ameri- 
ean, if not created by the climate, is immensely 
enriched by it. The American skies are marvel- 
ously blue; the American air is quickening; in 
America one’s life is full of sunshine. These 
things get into the blood and make it run ‘in 
a swift.current either for good or for bad. The 
British climate lacks that brilliancy; it has more 
gray mist in it; it has more chill if not more 

- cold. Therefore Englishmen must train them- 
selves to the remembrance that American 
nimbleness of mind is not flippancy, and Ameri- 
cans might try to recollect that English reserve 
is not ‘standoffishness’ or flunkeyism.” 

* * & 


William Lyman Phelps, Professor of English 
Literature at Yale, declares he gets credit for 
only 25 per cent of the after-dinner speeches 
he actually makes. “Every time I accept an 
invitation to speak, I really speak four ad- 
dresses,” he said recently. “I"irst, is the speech 
I prepare in advance. That is pretty good. 
Second, is the speech [I really make. Third, 
is the speech I make on the way home, which 
is the best of ail, and fourth, is the speech 
the newspapers next morning say I made, 
which bears no relation to any of the others.” 

° * * * 
You know it takes an awful sight of moral 
power for some of us to be even decent. I like 
_to think of what Dr. Mason said: “The re- 
" ligion which will make John a saint will barely 
keep Peter from knocking a man down.’’—Eden 

- Phillpotts, ; 


America; spiritually 


- Monopoly of Land: Monopoly of Labor 

The fathers of our republic did well when 
they broke down entail of land. The Aviator 
holds that to be true, although his first Ameri- 
can ancestor left his broad acres on Cape Cod 


‘to “his eldest son and to his heirs male for- 


ever.” It was a long stride toward freedom 
when financially every tub was made to stand 


upon its own bottom. But it remains for our — 


own day to carry the good work farther, and 
to wipe out all monopoly of labor. Even families 
protected by entail from alienation of their 
lands will die out in time, but unions never 
die. Without the slightest warrant of law 
certain guilds have seized upon certain trades 
and no man is free to work at them without 
paying some lodge for the privilege. The right 
to labor is more thoroughly monopolized in 
America than the right to land in England ever 
was. Not until the American can buy and sell 
labor as freely as he can buy and sell land is 
his freedom more than “a serap of paper.’— 
The Presbyterian. 
* * 4 
Breaking Caste in India 

Not only industrially but socially The War has 
hastened development and transformation. The 
spirit of democracy is abroad in India and 
democracy for India spells large change. The 
outcastes are socially dead and buried. But the - 
Gaekwar of Baroda recently presided in Bom- 
bay over the “Second All-India Depressed Classes 
Mission Conference for the Abolition of Un- 
touchability.”” The Madras Government re- 
cently appointed two special officials, one Hnglish 
and one Indian, to enquire into the economic 
condition of the depressed classes in certain 
parts of that Presidency for the purpose of 
alleviating their lot. The head of the ancient 
and well-known Brahmin Vedanta School at 
Kolhapur in the Mahratta country sends out a 
religious proclamation in English (for he_is~ 
a University scholar by name and title, Dr 
Shri Mahabhagavat of Kurtkoli, PhD., F.R.S.A., 
M.R.A.S., etc.), with these words, “We as the 
Jagadguru deem it necessary to remove the un- 
rest in thé country due to Brahmin and anti- 
Brahmin feelings. ... Weare prepared to give 
to non-Brahmins their respective rights and 
privileges.” The Christian Church is being 
overwhelmed by the rush of the outcaste to- 
ward a higher social status—again “the king- 
dom of heaven suffers violence and men of 


-violence take it by force.”—The World Outlook. 


ee 

We have been singing, “Like a mighty army 
moves the Church of God.’ Can we sing it 
now? We have seen how a great army moves. 
It levies its billions of dollars, and gets them. 
It enters our kitchens avd tells us what we may 
eat. It builds ships requisitions factories, 
builds cities over night, and takes over whole 
railroad systems. It demands our best. Moth- 
ers kiss their boys good-by and send them to 
face cannon. Men go singing by the million to 
“the red ramparts slippery edge.” If we dare 
sing like that, we must set an undreameéd of 
standard of loyalty to the Prince of Peace. We 
have not been marching; We have been marking 
time.—W Pinson. 4 
How is Religion Represented in Your Public 

Library. Rie 

There are multitudes of books and periodicals 
that present helpful and constructive answers 
to the great and ever-recurring spiritual ques- 
tions, Are these to be found in the reading 
rooms of the public libraries of your home town 
or city? If not, whose fault is it? 

The propagandists of the various “near re- 
ligions” are keen on literature. You will find 
their publications, often under the most at- 
tractive guise, in every library and in many 
other places where men and women congregate. 
Are the churchmen of your town equally alert 
and concerned to see that there is always at 
hand a true and helpful interpretation of the 
Christian message? : 

Many earnest workers for social and in- 
dustrial uplift feel that the Church is eareless 
of their cause. Why not see to it that they - 
have constant access to the great, constructive, 
forward-looking religious journals and maga- 
zines? The Religious Publicity Service will on 
responsible request, send the monthly Bulletin 
of the Federal Council to any public library. 
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Without religion there can never be a stable 
morality. Religion is morality in relation to 
God. Morality is religion in relation to man. 
Break down on the Godward side and the 
manward will not hola up. I never knew a 
man or nation that had a stronger left-hand 
grasp of human brotherhood than his right- 
hand hold of God and destiny. 

* 


I do not wish to minimize sectarian dif- 
ferences, Amid the upheavals which threaten 
society, they may seem ridiculous, but while you 
ean standardize ships you cannot standardize 
the soul. If self determination is right for Bo- 
hemia, it can hardly be wrong for Methodists, 
and we should suspect a religious imperialism 
as much as we suspect imperialism of any other 
kind. It is the zealous Quaker, the zealous 
Catholic, the zealous Baptist who sets store by 
differences and this is the very man we want to 
use. Towards the domestic customs of a near- 
by church we should display the same sensitive 
courtesy which the Master himself displayed 
towards the Samaritans. Let Moslems, Jews, 
Confucians, Buddhists and Hindus come to him 
in their own way and find in him not perhaps 
what we find but possibly more than that, and 
anyway, what they need. And it may be that 
what they think of Christ will prove to be a 
lesson for us. There is no absolute proof that 
Paris and London and Chicago and Rio de 
Janeiro have yet presented by word and deed 
a perfect and complete witness to him. Let us 
listen also to Benares and Mecca. For under 
that lowly roof where sleeps the infant Christ 
there is no room for any of us to wear a crown, 
miter or‘ helmet above our brows. It is no 
place for the lofty look. All must stoop to see 
him, and they who kneel on the ground will 
be closest to him, The test of the true church 
will be a readiness to esteem others better than 
one’s self. Hitherto we have acted as if the 
faith would be stronger if inconvenient and 
wrongheaded communion were to disappear. 
Catholics have tried to suppress Protestants and 
some Protestants would like to suppress some 
Catholics. We are finding that there may be 
a church in the canteen of a Y. M. C, A. and 
that the wealth of one member enriches the 
whole body. We of the reformed faith sing 
hymns by Faber, Newman, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
and even of a Jew like David. We are learning 
that Christ came not to destroy the religions 
of the world but to fulfill them.—P, Whitwill 
Wilson. 

* * * 

What a doctor might call the “appetites” and 
-a padre the “lusts” of the body, hold dominion 
over the average man, whether civilian or sol- 
dier, unless they are counteracted by a stronger 
power. The only men who are pure are those 
who are absorbed in some pursuit, or possessed 
by a great love—be it the love of clean, whole- 
some life of a noble man, which is hero-wor- 
ship, or the love of a true woman. These are 
the four powers which are stronger than “the 
flesh’—the zest of a quest, religion, hero- 
worship, and the love of a good woman.—Stu- 
dent in Arms, second series. : 

= * 


A LIVE RURAL CHURCH, 


Cross Creek Presbyterian Church was founded 
in the year 1779, the. result of religious meet- 
ings held at Vance Fort in 1775. The first ser- 
mon was preached under an oak tree just out- 
side the fort. After the sermon twenty-one 
children were baptized and some seven or eight 
persons converted. Among these were Thomas 
Marquis: who became the first ruling elder, and 
afterwards. pastor of the congregation. The 
first pastor was Rev. Joseph Smith at a salary of 
seventy-five pounds. In the winter of 1781-2 
fifty members were added to the church. 

Following the ministry of Mr. Smith, the Rev. 
Thomas Marquis.was given a unanimous call. 
So musical were the tones of his voice that he 
was commonly ‘called the silver-tongued Mar- 
quis. Under his ministry were added about one 
hundred members, 

The successor of Marquis was the Rev. John 
Stockton, D.D., who was given a unanimous 
call in the year 1827 and gave fifty fruitful-years 
of seryice for this community. During this pas- 
torate over One thousand souls were converted 
and over three hundred were added to the church 
by letter. ‘There werex seven pastors between 
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Dr. Stockton and the present pastor, Rev. D. 
Lester Say, who came in 1917. ae 

The congregation of Cross Creek has erected ~ 
successively five houses of worship, viz: The 
first, in 1779, of unhewn logs; the second, in 
1784, of hewed logs. This house was burnt Sab- 

~bath morning, April 20, 1803. On the next day 

the congregation met and unanimously resolved 
to build another house. This was of stone. In 
the year 1830 a brick edifice was erected, which 
later becoming unsafe was taken down, and the 
present building erected on the same site. The } 
present church is of brick, 82 by 52, with a ~ 
basement, in which are a lecture room, 40 by : 
40, a session room and a library room. 

Cross Creek Presbyterian Church is one of 
the strongest country churches in western Penn- 
sylvania. It is doubtful if its record can be ex- 
celled by any country church in the United 


P. 
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States. Cross Creek Church has sent fifty-one ~ 
young men into the ministry, one of whom be- — 
came moderator of the General Assembly and 
is now secretary of the Home Mission: Board of 
U. S. A., Rev. John A, Marquis, She has Hkewise 
furnished one hundred and twenty-five elders. 
The church has always been deeply interested 
in education as well as religion. There are now 
at least thirty young men and women in the 
congregation who have either graduated from 
college, or in college. Her present member- ~— 
ship is three hundred and eighty-five. Three 
missions are maintained under her auspices. A 
salary of $1,400 is paid to the pastor; also a 
free manse, nicely located and well equipped. 
We would not forgetgher patriotism which was 
shown in the war of e rebellion and the re- 
cent war with Germany, Freely she gave of 
her blood to both. 


And we are proud to say that in all the ealls 
for money or service in all the drives without 
exception she went “over the top.” Although 
an old country church, she does not fail to 
keep abreast with the times. In the New Era 
Movement, she has put her shoulder to the 
wheel, and has gone over the top in the recent 5 
Victory Drive. ‘ 

We are told, that when the second church edi- 
fice was burned on Sabbath morning in 1803, the 
congregation was assembling for divine worship. 
After it had fallen to the ground, the congre- 
gation was gathered together by one of the el- 
ders who was gifted in prayer. In his prayer 
he entreated God in these words, “As long as 
the sun and moon shall shine, let there be a ~ 
house of God in Cross Creek.” Thus far, his 
prayer has been answered, and it is to be hoped 
that in years to /come the future generations — 
will not depart from the faith of their fathers, 
that the church Shall be maintained, and that 
its future history shall be as.full of earnestness 
and devotion as that of the past. : My 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Father: “I’m surprised that you always are 
at the foot of your class, Tommy. Why aren’t 
you at the head sometimes, like little Willie 
Bigbee?” z 

Tommy: j 
smart father, and I guess he takes after him.” — 


“You see, Willie’s got an. awful — 


ext: 
36:9. 

I. Most assuredly the pilgrim of our day 
needs the light. It is not necessary to ask 
where we need it. Where do we not need the 
light? Let me look at my own necessity. I 
need light in the temple of my visions and 
dreams, lest even my aspirations be pathetic 
children of delusion. I need light in the mo- 
tive-house of my principles, lest my actuating 
powers be the spawn of night. I need light in 
the highway of common practices, lest the de- 
cision of the moment should become the tragedy 
of years. I need the light of practical wisdom, 

some usable illuminant which will be as a lamp 

_ ta my feet and a guide to my path. I need 
light in all the knotty problems which con- 

front me as an incorporated member of na- 
tional and international life. I need the light 
which is the child of purity, the radiance of a 
blameless life. I need the light which is. the 
companion of unsullied joy, the sparkle of good 
spirits not dulled with sin. I need light—light 
in the day of life, light which will not be blown 
out in the blasts of death. “Send out thy light 
and thy truth and let them lead me!” 


Il. Everything depends on the light in which 
we see a thing. That is true of a picture. If 
it is placed in a bad light, its excellencies are 
concealed. Hang it in a good light, and its 
virtues become manifest. It is also true of a 
landscape. You say you were impressed with 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone on a 
gray day. You should see it when it is flooded 
with morning sunlight! “Yes, I can imagine 
what it would be like!” But you cannot imag- 
ine the transforming ministeries of light. Ten 
thousand hidden witcheries leap into view at 
the gentle touch of the sun, and you are unable 
to catch even one of them in your imaginations. 
And you should see human life, as God pur- 
posed it, when it is shining in the light that 
never was on sea or land! Human life in the 
dun twilight is one thing; human life shining 
in a resplendent noon is quite another. Every- 
thing depends on the light in which we see a 
thing. 


TLE. 


“In thy light shall we see light.” Psa. 


Where, then, shall we find the light we 

need? Where do we try to find it? Just 
/ glance at some of these lights. There is the 
light of mother-wit, the good, useful light of 
common sense, of inestimable worth but not 
_ throwing its rays far out into the surrounding 
- night, and often leaving us in burdensome per- 
_ plexity. There is the light of conscience, with 
_- its wonderful, mysterious beams, irradiating a 
_ thousand questions with bright distinction. 
- Who has not seen a problem transformed when 
some public man of great moral probity has 
‘lifted it into the light of conscience and lofty 
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moral principle? That was the distinction of 
the speeches Edmund Burke made 1n the Brit- 
ish House of Commons at the time of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. That great statesman lifted 
the controversy from the sordid plane of im- 
perial pride into the clear light and ample air 
of moral principle. He placed the question in 
the radiance of the national conscience. That 
is the ministry of every public man. when he 
lifts great modern problems from the din and 
confusing maze of mere political expediency 
into the blazing light of conscience and the 
august arbitrament of right and wrong. 


The light of conscience is very sacred and 
venerable. But all our difficulties are not per- 
plexities of right and wrong, and conscience 
does not afford me the more intimate guidance 
I need every day. Sometimes I stagger in the 
cold night of great need of some comforting, 
kindly light. Conscience does not give it to 
me. Sometimes sorrow fills my home like a 
black and chilling cloud, and the light of con- 
science gives no warmth or cheer. And when 
life is gray with age, and the shadows length- 
en, and the old family circle is broken, the lamp 
of conscience is not the angel presence we 
need. It is then we need the light of the Great 
Companion, even of him who called himself the 
Light of Life. 

In all ages, but surely more especially in 
the ages since our Lord appeared, men have 
sought the gracious presence of God, and in 
his fellowship have found the light of life. 
What can we say about it? 


1. Let us first of all say this: there are 
many people who do not wish to have this light. 
It disturbs them. Their only chance of ease is 
to draw the shades and keep it out. They do 
not like to tread too near the sunlit realm 
of religion. They prefer not to have Christ 
named. He interferes with their conversation. 
He disarranges their plans. He brings the 
light of uncomfortable exposure instead of the 
sparkle of good cheer. So they prefer to leave 
him out—for the present. 

Some, of you may remember the account 
Hazlitt gives of a remarkable conversation in 
which he and a number of his distinguished 
friends expressed their choice as to which of 
the great dead they would like to have re- 
appear and visit them that night. One after 
another was named, and towards the end of 
the conversation Charles Lamb uttered these 
words: “There is only one other Person I can 
ever think of after this. If Shakspeare were 
to come into the room we should all rise up 
to meet him; but if that Person were to come 
we should all fall down and try to kiss the hem 
of his garment.” But it is the next sentence 
I want to note, for Hazlitt immediately adds, 
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“As a lady present seemed to get uneasy at 
the turn the conversation had taken, we rose 
up to go.” 

Many of us in our social intercourse would 
grow uneasy at the turn the conversation had 
taken if Jesus Christ became the theme. We 
have only to imagine what would happen if our 
Saviour suddenly appeared in some of our 
morning fellowships or at some of our after- 
noon parties or evening gatherings, and took 
his place in the circle. It is probable many 
would be uneasy and would rise to go. And 
why? Because the first thing the light of the 
world does when it comes into our presence 
is to search us through and through. We 
stand revealed. 

2. “In thy light shall we see light.” We 
see things as they are, revealed in inward na- 
ture and hue. We never see how ugly things 
are until we see them in the revealing light of 
God. Take, for instance, what we call a “white 
lie,” which is really only another name for 
“a devil with lamb’s horns.” Take a white lie, 
which seems perfectly tolerable in the dull 
light of the world, into the radiant presence of 
the Lord, and you wil see all its inherent ugli- 
ness and shame. Or take some mood of moral 
indifference or spirit of ignoble ease or inclina- 
tion to unworthy compromise and carry them 
into the glorious presence of God and examine 
them there. You will be amazed how the hid- 
den ugliness will emerge, just as some hidden 
corruption in the blood reveals itself in a scar- 
let rash upon the skin. 

3. On the other hand, we never really know 
the loveliness of lovely things until we see 
them in the light of God’s countenance. I 
think we never know how lovely love is until 
we see it in the brightness of his presence. 
The love of a husband for his wife; the love 
of a wife for her husband; the love of parent 
for child; or the love of a young girl in whom 
its wonder has but newly dawned—these loves 
never display their superlative beauty until the 
Jove-light of Jesus falls upon them in enrich- 
ing, sanctifying beams. Or take common duty 
and set it in the light of God’s presence; what 
colors it reveals. Carry labor or patience or 
sacrifice into the presence of the glory of the 
Lord, and brilliantly it will shine as a jewel 
of our God! 

It is true that in the presence of the light 
of life all things are revealed. But as we prac- 
tice the holy presence we are taken beyond the 


disquieting sense of mere exposure, and we 
grow in the joyful power of seeing everything 
in the radiant fellowship of God, If I may 
venture to say it, our God becomes mixed up 
with everything, and we begin to see God in 
everything and everything in God. Horace 
Bushnell was a man of the rarest strength. He 
had a massive and masculine mind. He had an 
exquisite conscience. He was a master of 
philosophy. But there came a day when mental 
insight and illumination of conscience and 
philosophic discernment were eclipsed in the 
glory of a reverent and intimate companion- 
ship with God. He made the supremely per- 
sonal discovery of God in Christ, and to those 
about him he seemed a new man, OF, as one 
of his friends put it, “the same man with a 
heavenly investiture.” 

IV. How can we get this light? First of all 
do we desire it? Are we satisfied about that’ 
If the Lord were here now again incarnate, 
are we sure we would receive him? Quite 
sure? Should we care to take him with us on 
the morrow? Should we care to ask him to 
share in all our purposes and plans? 

Let us humbly make the glorious assump- 
tion that we thus desire the light. How then 
can we get the light? How do we get into the 
ordinary sunlight? If you are on the cold and 
gloomy side of the avenue, and the cheery 
sunshine is on the other, how do you get into 
its warmth? You just cross the road. It is 
a matter of simple will. You go! If the entry 
into the fellowship of God is not one of extreme 
simplicity, then the words of Jesus mock us 
with delusion. There are mysteries unfathom- 
able. There are a thousand problems to which 
as yet we have no clue. But the entry into 
the light and grace of the friendship of Christ 
is so simple that a child can find it. By an act 
of will you cross the road into the sunlight; 
and by an act of will you pass from the shame 
and darkness of sin into the sunshine of re- 
deeming love and grace. “Come unto me,” 
says our Lord. The answer is to go! “O 
Lamb of God, I come.” To go to the Lord is 
to surrender yourself, in lowliness and quiet 
faith, and in completeness of body and mind 
and soul, to his blessed ownership. 

Accepted by our Lord, the home of your soul 
will be your Father’s house, and in his light 
you will see light, for “he will bring forth 
thy righteousness as the light and thy glory 
as the noonday.” 


THE CONSERVATION OF EASTER 
REY. WATSON WORDSWORTH 


Text: “And after six days Jesus taketh 
Peter, James and John his brother, and bring- 
eth them up into a high mountain apart, and 
was transfigured before them,” ete. Matt. 
= dies ine 


One of the lamentable weaknesses of human 
nature is its failure to make the moments of 


elation, the Mounts of Transfiguration, the 


Resurrection peaks of life, permanent. I do 
not mean to infer that we should go into the 
mountains of vision and remain there, and like 
cloistered monks become oblivious to the needs 
of the people in the valley of ordinary life. 


No, when Peter stood on the mountain top and 
said, “Lord it is good to be here, let us remain,” 
Christ replied, “Let us go down.” What Christ 
desired was not that the disciples should re- 
main safely sheltered from the storms of real 
life, but that they should make that mountain 
top experience a- permanent memory and as- 
set. He would have them with that vision 
clearly in mind go forward with determina- 
tion to do the Father’s will. : 


Now, that is just what Easter should be to 
us, a mountain-top experience. It should not 
be like a costly jewel which we take out only 
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on rare occasions, but like a good friend who 
is with us day after day. 

I. Did you ever think what the result would 
be if Easter, instead of being an annual occa- 
sion became for us a perennial inspiration? 
The day is not too far distant for you to recall 
the joy of it now, when the air we breathed 
seemed surcharged with a spirit of hope and 
victory. All felt its silent but potent influence 
when the Good Spirit whispered in our ear, 
“Today you must go to church.” I know that 
the cynic will be ready to say that many were 
not brought to the house of God by any such 
high motive. It was idle curiosity, or super- 
stition, or possibly a new hat that caused some 
to break the customary chain of habit. It 
would be strange if out of the large number 
who attended the various religious services 
throughout the land there were not some who 
failed to appreciate the significance of the day. 
But their number was small. To the majority 
the day spoke to their best self. It was the 
resurrection of noble impulses which prob- 
ably had lain dormant for past long months. 
It was the awakening to a realization that man 
cannot live by bread alone. On ‘the wings of 
the day floated the words of the apostle, 
“Awake, thou that sleepest and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” Acting 
under the spell of that influence men gathered 
together with one accord in the house of God. 


Because Haster is a reminder that man is 
spiritual I would bespeak its conservation. 


If, Another reason why I would plead for 
the conservation of Easter is because of the 
influence of the church-going habit upon oth- 
ers. Don’t underestimate the power of your 
example when you responded favorably to that 
invitation which the Holy Spirit whispered in 
your ear. 


You recall that after the crucifixion, Peter 
turned away in dismay saying, “I go a fishing.” 
Back came the rejoinder from Thomas and 
Nathanael, and James and John, and two other 
disciples, ‘‘We also go with thee.” Peter’s dis- 
loyal act caused the apostasy of six others who 
had been called to be fishers of men. And it 
is ever so. No man liveth to himself, either in 
good or evil. Your decision to go to church 
awakens in others a like impulse as well as 
your decision to stay at home. The stream of 
people wending its way Easter Sunday and 
flowing into the churches was a mighty wit- 
ness to a Risen Christ and a Living Lord, and 
those who stayed at home and looked through 
the windows of their homes as the people 
passed by had witness borne unto them that the 
faith of our fathers is living still. The most 
effective sermons that were preached that Sun- 


Automatic Goodness: 


day were not delivered from the pulpits, but 
along the roads. Church-going men and women 
were God’s epistles, seen and read of many. _ 
- III. I would plead for the conservation of 
Easter also that we might have its hope to 
dispel the clouds of fear and doubt which some- 
times gather; its courage to face our Geth- 
semanes and Calvarys; its faith to go forward 
and “for the joy that is set before us” be will- 
ing to endure whatever God sends! its loyalty 
to stand firmly by a lofty ideal, and its con- 
fidence that all things work together for good 
to them that love God. For all these and more 
are included in the Easter message. Imagine 
millions of Christians reflecting in their daily 
lives the spirit of Easter, its buoyant hope, its 
deep faith, its dauntless courage, millions of 
lives echoing the shout, “O Death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 
Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

IV. And yet there are but few who have 
really practiced the conservation of Waster. 
And I think the reason is that we have failed 
to understand its full meaning. To many 
Easter has spoken a partial message. We have 
caught in it only a message of comfort and 
cheer for the hour of bereavement. But Haster _ 
is more than a record of the resurrection of 
Christ and the assurance that because he lives 
those who have passed into the great beyond 
still live. Far be it from me to belittle this — 
part of the Easter message; the comfort and 
hope that have flowed from that blessed prom- 
ise no man can measure. But the first Easter 
gave more than hope of eternal life. It was 
the inauguration of an organized attempt to 
work for that kingdom on earth for which 
Christ had shed his blood on Calvary. It was 
more than the resurrection of Christ. It was 
the resurrection of men and women from the 
tomb of an empty existence unto a life of joy- 
ful service. The real message of Haster came 
not with the joy of finding an empty tomb and 
seeing that the Lord had risen. The real mes- 
sage came at Pentecost when the Holy Spirit 
was poured out upon the multitude, and men 
who had formerly fled at the first sight of dan- 
ger and forsaken the cause to which they had 
pledged undying loyalty were changed into 
heroes of the cross. The secret of the conser- 
vation of Easter lies in the acceptance of 
Christ’s promise that because he lives we also 
may live here and now. Not merely in some 
future state. The hope and the joy and the 
power of Waster can only have permanency as 
we discover through personal experience the 
truth of Christ’s words: ‘He that would save 
his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it.” 


Sermon to Children 


Rev. James Learmount, Totnes, England 


The very highest form of goodness is spon- 
aneous, natural goodness. You have all seen, 
and I suppose used, the automatic machines in 
Jur railway stations and elsewhere. You know 
that for a penny you can get weighed or meas- 
ured, you can have a galvanic shock, try the 


pacity of your lungs, or be supplied with a 
large assortment of sweetmeats. Each machine 
is made only to work one way and to do one 
thing. They are automatic—self-acting—they 
cannot do anything else but what they were 
made to do. 


strength of your hand’s grip, the blowing ca- I. Now our goodness ought to be like that— 
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automatic. We must practice doing good, and 
being kind and helpful constantly until that 
becomes our habit of life, until our goodness 
crowds out all the badness. Do that, and grad- 
ually you will find that your love becomes self- 
acting, automatic. If you have anything to 
do, do it as love would do it. The loving way 
to do anything will then be your first thought. 
You will become naturally, spontaneously good. 
Goodness requires practice and study just as 
much as cricket or mathematics or grammar, 
before you can become expert in it. 


II. Of course, you must have the help of 
God or you will fail. A fine French legend 
tells us of just such a man as we ought to try 
to be. He was so good that the angels in heaven 
were astonished, and they came down from 
heaven to find out the secret. This man never 
did anything extraordinary, he just went about 
his daily work, but he did everything in such 
a way that he did good to all around him, al- 
though he was not aware of it. Giving and 
forgiving—not in words, but by his actions and 
looks—his whole life was wondrously beautiful. 
The angels were so delighted that they wanted 
him to be grander still, and they asked God 
to give him the gift of miracles. God was evi- 
dently pleased with the man, too, for he said 
he could have whatever he wished. The angels 
asked him if he would like power put into his 
hands that he might heal the sick. But the 
saint said he would rather that God did that. 
“Should you like to convert guilty souls and 
bring ‘back guilty hearts to the right path?” 
But he thought that was work tor angels. 
When pressed for a wish, what do you think he 
asked? These are his words: “That God give 
me his grace, for with that I should have 
everything.” 

The angels arranged that it should be so, 
a miracle or one would be forced on him. The 
saint then said, ‘Very well, my wish is that 


‘ 


I may do a great deal of good unconsciously.” 


Was not that a prayer that he might be au-_ 


tomatically, spontaneously good? 


The angels arranged that it should be so, — 


and that every -time the saint’s shadow should 
fall behind. or on either side, so that he could 
not see it, it should have power to cure disease, 
soothe pain and comfort sorrow. 

The story tells how the poor ground grew 
green and the withered plants bloomed, how 
health was given to sick children and joy to 
all. But the saint knew nothing of it. The 
people reverenced him, and by-and-by forgot 
even his name, calling him only the Holy 
Shadow. 

Have you not known people something like 
that saint, who seemed to help everybody, who 
seemed as if they must be good and kind? 

When I was at Margate not long ago they 
told me of Mr. Troughton, who was lost with 
eight others in the lifeboat. They said that 
he was always doing good, always lending a 
helping hand to somebody. They said it was 
always good to be with him; there was some- 
thing about him that seemed to help and 
cheer everybody. 

III.- Most of us do not practice enough good- 
ness, kindness, and helpfulness. We are auto- 
matically good and bad. Both generally with- 
out thinking about it. No one would miss most 
of us very much, except, perhaps, a few near 
friends. Live, live so as to be missed when 
you are gone. Live so that no regrets shall 
disturb your peace at the-last. A dying man 
whose life had been poorly spent exclaimed, 
“Oh, that my influence could be gathered up 
and buried with me!” That is impossible. 
Others influenced by your example, both bad 
and good, will spring up all around you. You 
cannot live alone like Robinson Crusoe. There- 
fore, I say again, cultivate goodness, and more 
goodness, and nothing but goodness. 


FAITH OF OUR MOTHERS 


Text: “His mother saith unto the servants, 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” 


Mary gave no reasons and there were no 
arguments. She probably could not have told 
the servants why they should follow the in- 
structions of Jesus. Hers was a woman’s 
faith. This faith is peculiarly a feminine 
characteristic. Apparently there are many 
types of women, mid-Victorian and 20th cen- 
tury women; there have been a multitude of 
fashions, customs and costumes, but these 
changes have been merely superficial. Change- 
ableness is actually not the most feminine 
trait. The peculiar faith of the women of all 
ages is the most decided and constant feminine 
trait. 

I say to you mothers today that you are the 
20th century mothers because of that faith 
which is in you and which is old as Eve. You 
have made the men of this world. “No man 
ever lived a right life who had not been chas- 
tened by a woman’s love, strengthened by her 
courage, and guided by her discretion.”.. The 


best dressed women today have been the women 


A sermon preached by Rey. R. Lincoln Long, 
on War Mothers’ Day, January 12, 1919. ~ 


dressed for a woman’s service. The modern 
woman is the knitting, cooking, healing, 
mothering woman. This woman has been the 
broadest woman. Our English reformer gives 
us food for thought when he asks, “How ean it 
bea large career to tell other people’s children 
about the rule of three, and a small career 
to tell one’s own children about the universe?” 
Napoleon once replied to the question, “What 
is the greatest need of France?”—‘Mothers.” 
What is America’s greatest need today? As 
you think of radical, destructive Bolshevism, 
think of Christian mothers. Mothers nurture 
the world‘s life. John Bunyan said, “If death 
and the curse came into the world by woman, 
so also did life and health, for God sent forth 
his only Son, born of woman.” So from the 
time of Eve until now, good women have always 
blessed the world, and a woman who has fallen 
short of her own glory has always caused the 
greatest sorrow. Not by fashion nor by change 
but by faith women find salvation, both for 
themselves and those who call them mother, 
wife and sister. 

By the faith of our mothers then, I refer 
to the characteristic faith of womanhood which 
has been a great force in the world since the 
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_of heroes. 


beginning of the Christian church. It has 
been one of the underlying resources of this 
nation, not only i in this war but in every time 
of stress. 


From the various discussions about the rights" 


of woman these days we have probably gained 
the impression that the 20th century woman 
differs very radically from the women of for- 
mer times. But every age has had its “mod- 
ern” women; women who have become politi- 
cally important, who have even taken up the 
sword in military defense, and yet in her 
truest and best characteristics woman has al- 
ways been the same faithful inspiration to man 
in the world. Whether it is Portia, Deborah, 
Esther, Ruth, Joan-of-Are, or Mary the mother 
of Jesus, it is the same woman’s heart playing 
the woman’s part as lawyer, queen, soldier, 
or mother. This morning, in a very true sense 
I am talking to the Portias, Deborahs, Ruths, 
Esthers, Marys, and Joan of Ares of today. 
The mothers in Israel are here. 

You mothers today are the Marys. You be- 
lieved in your men, you sent them out to do 
their duty in blind obedience. As I think of 
the freedom of woman today, I am reminded 
of a Rameses four thousand years or so ago, 
whose boast was that his was such a right- 
eous kingdom that a woman might travel in 
any part of it in perfect safety. Daniel Defoe, 
in the middle of the 18th century, advocated 
an academy for women and maintained that 
woman’s judgment in political affairs would 
be better than a man’s if she had the same 
educational opportunities. So there have 
always been women’s rights movements, and 
our age repeats the old story of the value of 
a mother’s faith. 

I wish to pay tribute to you as the creator 
The life of no man can be written 
without the knowledge that behind that life 
there is the sacrifice of a mother. Napoleon 


was a great man in history—the greatest in: 


his field of human endeavor—but behind Na- 
poleon there was a mother. That mother was 
born of a war-like race. At sixteen years of 
age she was the wife of an officer. She bore 
him five children and throughout her life she 
maintained a home in a military camp. Surely 
the boy of history’s choice did not want for a 
mother who understood his ambition. That 
Napoleon understood how much his mother 
meant to him we are sure. The mother of 
Sir Walter Scott was poetic. The mother of 
Byron was of like temperament as her son. 
The mother of Lord Bacon was a noble and 
pious woman. The mother of Washington was 
noted for her frankness and honesty. The 
mother of Patrick Henry was eloquent of 
speech, and-the mother of Doddridge, the great 
Bible publisher, taught him Bible stories as 
she drew pictures of them in the sand before 
the fireplace. And so, like Mary, the faith 
of our mothers has given us our men. 

First, as in Mary’s case, this has been. the 
faith of sacrifice. How many mothers in these 
days have watched their boys fight out their 
own battles of choice of duty! They have 
not decided for their men, they have not told 
them to go to war, but they have known that 
theirs must be the sacrifice of duty. 

It is the fate of a woman 

Long to be patient and silent, 


To wait like a ghost that is speechless 

Till some questioning voice dissolves 

The spell of its silence. 

Hence is the inner life of so many suffering 
women 

Sunless and silent and deep, like subterran- 
ean rivers. 


Mothers have been silent, watching their 
sons in these days, until suddenly the boy for 
whom she has sacrificed all, has rushed into 
the house saying that he has decided to enlist. 
He thinks he has thought the matter out for 
himself, he is proud of his own choice, but his 
mother has thought it all out long before him. 


The faithful women of America have been 
the silent sermons. Their quiet lives have 
been the real patriotic addresses. The faith 
of our American mothers is the very soul of 
American history. Behind the story of the 
great public lives there have been the quiet 
little women who have had more to do with 
the fate of our nation than history tells. There 
were the women like Augusta Evans Wilson 
of the south who, up to the Civil War days, 
was a child of luxury. The hardest work she 
had ever done was in the writing of a few 
stories, but the southerner knows how tire- 
lessly she worked in her home in Mobile car- 
ing for the wounded Confederate soldiers. Or 
the life of Helen Hunt Jackson who sacrificed 
a social career to turn out a book that would 


‘move Congress to see their unjust treatment of 


the Indian. A copy of “A Century of Dis- 
honor” was given to every member of Con- 
gress, and the beginning of the congressional 
care of the American Indian dates from the 
time of that book. 


These are only types of the women of Amer- 
ica who, during the pioneer days and the Civil 
War days, made supreme sacrifices that have 
saved the nation. 

Second, the faith of our mothers has been 
the faith of trust. This trust was typified in 
the life of Martha Washington, whose trust . 
in her husband has placed her side by side 
with the Father of our country. The presi- 
dential mansion is called the White House be- 
cause she lived in the white house on the hill 
to which Georgé went to woo the first lady 
of the land. 


Every American girl today ought to know 
the story of Abigail Adams, whose trust in her 
husband makes one of the most beautiful ro- 
mances of American history. She was a min- 
ister’s daughter. She married John Adams 
when he was a poor lawyer without practice. 
Her father’s parishioners said it was a “mighty 
poor union” and they criticized their pastor’s 
daughter so seriously that he finally preached 
a@ sermon on the text, “John came neither 
eating nor drinking and ye say he hath a devil.” 
But Abigail’s trust in her husband needed no 
sermon. She sent him away to war with a 
vow to care for his children no matter what 
the outcome. Something of the anxiety of 
those days is indicated in one of his letters 
to her when he said: “In case of real danger, 
fly to the woods with the children.” Pesti- 
lence came and brought death to her own home. 
She opened her home as a hospital to the com- 
munity and wrote to her husband; “I am dis- 
tressed. but not dismayed.” Again she parted 
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.and the frivolous woman. 


with her husband when he went to France as 


a commissioner, and when she could finally~ 


meet him in London the people of England 
judged‘ all American women by Mrs. Adams, 
and paid high tribute to her great devotion. 
She was the first woman in America to sug- 
gest equal suffrage legislation, and much of 
government policies carried out by her Presi- 
dent-husband are to be found first in the let- 
ters she wrote him during his absence in ser- 
vice. This is the type of American women to- 
day who has not needed to be persuaded into 


patriotic devotion. She has not questioned, 
she has simply trusted in her nation. 


Third, the most conspicuous characteristic 
of a woman’s faith is her recognition of duty. 
Within the last generation there has been a 
great deal of discussion about the duty of a 
woman in her particular sphere. The mistake 
in all these discussions is that of distinguish- 
ing between the duties of a man and a woman 
at all. In the church, in the community, and 
in the kingdom of God, the twain are to be one 
flesh. The duty of both is that of a divinely 
instituted partnership. 


“As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto the man is woman. 

Though she bends him, she obeys him; 
Though she guides him, yet she follows. 


But. it is natural for a’ woman, and especially 
a mother, to feel consecrated to duty. The 
powerful appeal of the Red Cross poster which 
was entitled, “The best dressed woman in the 
world,” is the appeal of woman who knows 
her duty and feels consecrated to it. One 
of the most vivid descriptions of-God’s rela- 
tion to us is given in the biblical phrase of 
the love of Christ, which is as a nurse that 
cherisheth her own children. 


This age has no patience with the shallow 
It does not ask that 
she should be masculine, but it asks her to 
maintain the high ideals of faithful mother- 
hood. The woman of the war period was 
merely the old-fashioned mother, knitting, 
sewing, nursing and providing for her own 
household. The existence of the parasite 
woman merely shows how selfish all mankind 
has become. The Duke of Manchester, in «an 
appeal for war service among women, said: 
“I believe the energy expended by a so-called 
society woman in social life in one year would 
be enough to lift Buckingham Palace from off 
the ground.” His impatient sarcasm was not 
against true womanhood, but the “woman of 
luxury.” 


We have learned in these days that a 
woman’s case is also a man’s. They rise or 
sink together. If she be small and slight: of 
soul, how shall man; the child of woman, be 
able to grow? The task of a mother in this 
world is not easy. Her life must be a religion 
in itself, and a religion that is easy is not 
worth holding. It is said that the anvil wears 
out the hammer. It is so with the steadfast 
faith of a mother. Behind the noise of. the 
drum! and the patriotic speaker there has 
been a “most wearable quality of the faith of 
the women of America. Of them we can say: 


Not what we have, but what we choose; 
Not what we seem, but what we are, — 

Not what we dream, but what we do; ve 
Not what we take, but what we give. 2 hs 


To you who have given immeasurably let Sac * 
me give the inscription of an old sword found — f 
not long ago in France. among a collection of : 
ancient arms. Upon one side of the blade 
was inscribed, “God possesses the best mem- 
ory;”. upon the opposite side, “God be merci- 4 
ful.” . 


Mothers and women of the war days, it is 
fitting that-the church of Christ should honor — 
you today. Yours is the faith of the Christian ~ 
Churech—Christ has made the home-tie a sacred — 
relation. The apostolic church, which is also- 
the church of today, has been your liberator; 
through it you have blessed the world, and 
by its prayers taught to the sons of men, by its 
lessons of sacrifice and service, you haye 
saved the world; and by the mother church 
the democracy will now be made safe for the 
world. 


Let me sum up the faith of motherhood by 
describing it as the heart of religion. It is. tic 
faith of activity. A Hindu said of one of — 
our women missionaries, “She walks faster) 
than any man in town, and as she walks, she cs 
heals.’ And the faith of the gospel of duty was 
seen and expressed by Julia Ward Howe, who 
could see the gospel of the soldier more clearly ~— 
than the statesman of her time: S 
“T have read a fiery gospel, writ on burnished 

rows of steel; , 
‘As ye deal with my contemners, so with you 
my grace shall deal’; 


Let the hero born of woman crush the serpent : 
with his heel. : <m 
Since God is marching on.” 


PARTISAN POLITICS DOOMED 


The saloon is one of the greatest promoters 
and supporters of partisan politics. The 
saloon is doomed and it is important that its~ 
hand-maid pass away with it. There will al- 
ways be parties representing different sides 
of public questions, but men will no longer let 
their political walking-delegates do _ their 
thinking. When they change their mind on @ 
public question they will vote as they think, 
and not as their party thinks. Candidates will 
be voted for according to their merits and not 
according to their party tag. The time is at 
hand when voting a straight party ticket will 
be the only test necessary to show mental 
deficiency. The Binet method will not be re- 
quired. Then we will begin to have good 
government; for politicians will depend on 
service to the people, rather than rewards to 
party favorites or workers to keep them in 
office. Politics will cease to be a matter of 
business, profits or grafts, but will be a 
patriotic service, as honorable as service in the 
army. 

An evidence of the good time coming is the 
recent Canadian election. Party lines were 
obliterated, and the vote was in approval of | 
conscription and continuing the war. French 
Catholic Quebec went solidly against conserip- 
tion while Protestant Ontario upheld it. ~ 
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Beifdcted he 900 Tons Presnire 


‘ t é. Berger wanted something better than the drop-hammer for forming 
; ‘4004 “‘Classik’”’ Steel Ceilings. Skilled Engineers were set to work. 
| 'stuceo—Style No. 4004 The result was a draw-press of a special design that applies an 


even pressure of more than 900 tons to every plate. 
en ; 9 ‘“‘Classik’’ Ceilings have all the beauty 
BERGER, of molded plaster—every sharp relief, 
every bit of intricate detail, reproduced 
with unequaled accuracy —and they 
possess also the permanence of steel. 
Why not consider “Classik” Ceilings for your new church or the 
remodeling of the old. Design Catalog D-25 is yours on request. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 


Branches: Boston NewYork Philadelphia Chicago 
St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco : 
Export eee Berger ree New York oe U.S.A. 


CHURCH PEWS 


By the Best Equipped Church 
Furniture Plant in America. 


Get particulars from us before DIETZ Individual Communion Service 


purchasi ng. Generally used. Universady recommended. All Denominations. 
Outfit sent on Trial. The only Real Noiseless Service. 


Manitowoc Church Fur. Co. | wm. u. ptez, Dept. £, 20 E. Randoiph Street, CHICAGO 


Wau kesha : Wis ; [ iemaneienrnecerndnnmmnsuvesensnonsernenaneneuesannsornensra agonasoeepneerags: 


Church Pews 


Pulpit Furniture 


Send Plans for Seating Estimates 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Globe Furniture Co., Ltd. 
11 PARK PLACE, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


WHITE PIPE-TONE 
FOLDING ORGANS 


The White Pipe-Tone Folding Organ 
is SWEETEST in quality of TONE, 
STRONGEST in youme ot Tone. 
LIGHTEST in WEIGHT. MOST 
DURABLE in CONSTRUCTION 
EASIEST to OPERATE, PRICES the 
meee REASONABLE, GUARANTEE 

e best. 


Catalog F A. L. WHITE MEG. CO. 
pe siti 210 Englewood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Let us tell you how to build up your attendance 
and membership. Our 


— eT | 


euasSecesucecaneousantanccuscnacuasusncnascsseuascesauesusdt 
sige ORLD FAMOUS 

CHANGEABLE BULLETINS FoLpING OKGAN 

5 BEST ON SALE 

do it. Our folders tell how. Used the world over (prop 

Multiform Co., 1926 Wabash Avenue, Chicago by Missionaries Ch-| preg ee 

Churches, Hospitals, Open Air 

Work where Portable Organs 


re aeey are required. Free Catalogue. 
In answering advertisements you’ll mention BILHORN BROS., 136 W. Lake St, 


The Expositor, won't you? Thanks. CHICAGO, ILL, Mention this Adv. 
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For Sale, Exchange 
and Classified Dept. 


Sell or exchange those articles which you no 
longer require. A few words in this depart- 


ment will reach 12,000 iproesters at a cost of 


only 3 cents per word. Minimum charge 50c. 
THIS DEPT. FOR USE OF PASTORS ONLY 


“The Meanest Man in Town,” “The Lopsided 
Man,” “The Man Whose Bed Was Too Short,” 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “Difficulties,” “The 
Man That Got There,” “God’s Welcomes and 
Man’s Refusals,” “The Good Shepherd,” “Air 
Castles or Real Castles,” “The House on the 
Sand,” “Right Foundations,” “The Man With 
Eyes in His Head,” “What is Under Your Hat,” 
“A Clean Man,” “The Daily Helper,” “Victory,” 
“The Unpardonable Sin,” “Boe Sure Your Sin Will 
Find You Out,” “Weighed,” “Wanted Bright 
Christians,” “Uncertainties of the Certainties,” 
“The Man on the Fence,” “The Looking Glass,” 
“Individual Preparedness,” “The Story of a 
Run-away,” “A Man That Stood,” “Do or Die,” 
“For Liberty and Right,’ “The Power of Sin,” 
“God's Gift of Beauty,” “Upon the Mountain 
Top,” “Among the Forces,” “Pungent Picture,” 
“Why We Have the Bible,” “How We Got the 
Bible,’ “Backbone, Emancipation,” “The Other 


Remember, these are only a few of our over a 
hundred and fifty sermons, not counting stories, 
lectures, special song services, song sets, Bible 
series. Life of Christ Missionary series, Hduca- 


Meeting stimulators, Epworth League special 
sets. A letter will bring a big surprise for you. 
Hollingsworth, Overton, Nebraska. (Another 
list next month.) 


“Masterpieces of Eloquence,” Twenty-five Vol- 


. $10.00 the set. 
Rev. J. B. Stewart, Pottsville, Ark. 


FOR SALE.—Fox Typewriter. Good bargain. 
Buying from dealers, you don’t know machine's 
past. This Fox in satisfactory use now, and has 
pene for four years, $25.00. Box 366, Humboldt, 

ansas, 


ACETYLENE GENERATOR, Tank, Burner, 
Reflector, Tubing, Ete., for Stereopticon. Cost 
$14.00. Now in good condition; sell for $8.50. 
Willis P. Hume, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


FOR SALE.—Daus Duplicator, 8%x11. Extra 
gelatine roll, duplicating powder, carbon paper, 
good condition, price $4.00. Will exchange for 
stereopticon slides. P, C. Packer, Strawberry 
Point, Iowa. 


Stereopticon Wanted.—Will pay cash or trade 
PrSMeyere: books for same. Hollingsworth, Over- 
ton, eb. 


Will Exchange high-grade stereopticon for 
camera or fast lens. Describe your goods and 
mention your needs. WV. A. Wood, Cranford, N, J. 


WANTED—F ull set “Great Texts of the Bible” 
—state condition and price. Chas, E. Tower, 609 
29th St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Boost the Baptist Victory Campaign, Meth- 
odist Centenary Presbyterian New Era Move- 
ment and all church work with slide sets, High 
grade slides at low rental. New and second 
hand stereopticon lanterns for sale. Frederick 
Anderson, Montour Falls, N, Y. { 


418 E. Bute St., Norfolk, Va. 


Send for Bargain List of Theological books. 
Thomas Day, 363 Essex St., Bangor, Maine. 


What Offer. Victor No. 2 Stereopticon, Are 
Gas and Electric Bulb lighting system. Ad- 
apter for Viopticon Slides, carrying case. Every- 
thing complete; guaranteed to be in best con- 
dition. Also Viopticon Slides, 450 in all, nearly 
all colored; “Ben Hur,” “History of American 
Flag,” “Washington and Lincoln,” “Man With- 
out a Country,” “Christ in Art,” and- others, 
FP CC. Packer, Strawberry Point, lowa. 


25.00 Cash will buy the following brand new 
books, Biblical Illustrator, 28 volumes; Life of 


sand selected Quotations; Pilgrims Prayers; Life 


heard of. Address Salvation Army, Box 826, 
Douglas, Arizona, 


FOR SALE—Gordon press, 7x11, and. small 
office equipment. Who has Pathescope or “De 
Vry C 30” to exchange? D. Alex Holman, Hop- 
kins, Mich. ; 


FOR SALE—‘JESUS ON WEALTH,” by Geo. 
J. McNew, Box 95, Sparkman, Ark, Comprehen- 
sive discussion of Christian Stewardship; 13 
chapters, 270 pp.; cloth-bound; Price $1. “Covet- 
ousness, Which is Idolatry”’—Col. 3:5; 16 pp. 
Price 10c. Both, postpaid, $1.05. 


SAFETY PROJECTURE Moving Picture Ma- 
chine for sale, $80.00; A-1 condition, used dozen 
Sold originally at twice the price. 
No booth needed to operate. 
Cash buy takes it. Also for sale, a good Passion 
Address Rev, 
H. A. Ofstie, 2821 W 3rd St., Duluth, Minn. 


“SONGALOGUES” for Sunday evenings. Com- 
plete services of Song and Story. Charming and 
impressive messages. They. fill the church and 
preach the Word. First series. The Message of 
the Bells; The Voyage of Life; Beauty for Ashes; 
The Holy City. Four Songalogues. $1.00, Ad- 
dress “Songalogue,” Box 895, Bay Shore, N. Y. 


while. (Rev.) Clyde D. King, 1849 W, 22nd Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES. “Boy Scouts,” “Ben 
Hur,” “Other Wise Man,” “Quo Vadis,” “Passion 
Play,” “Red Triangle,” “Bell and Flag,” “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” “Billy Sunday,” “In His Siena 
Many others. Card’ brings my complete list. 
Willis P. Hume, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Indian Baskets—Send for Catalog of Baskets. 
I buy direct from Indians, Saleable at Red Cross 
and Church Bazaars, I pay all postage and take 
back all unsold. N. Gilham, Highland Springs, 


BROTHER. obacco habit and indigestion 


root. Overcome easily, without hardship or 
nervous shock, Gladly send particulars. J. B. 
Stokes, Mohawk, Florida, | 


Phonograph Records Exchanged Free, Hol- 


lingsworth, Overton, Nebraska. 
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WANTED PREACHERS. Without . graduate 
seminary training to send names and addresses 
for valuable information about _training-while- 
at-work for the best churches. Every Expositor 
reader should have this literature. Address Rev. 
S. T. Weaver, Box 82, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT OFFER for 12 vol. New Schaff-Her- 
zog Encyclopedia Religious Knowledge. Nearly 
new. Would consider stereopticon. Rev. G. 
R. Hull, Elkader, Iowa. 


NEW IDEA OBJECT LESSONS. Done up in 
packets. Prepared by Rev. C. H. Woolston, D. D., 
author of “Seeing Truth’—each packet ‘contains 
the object and address. Send 10c for sample 
packet. Address, Rev. C. H. Woolston, D. D., 
1116 Marlboro St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Speakers: Special Sermon Subjects 


considered. Material gathered for writers and 

speakers. Expert literary service; revision, re- 

search. No task too complex. Revision of manu- 

script lectures, sermons, essays, a_ specialty. 

eae Research Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
or 


START LECTURING: BIG MONEY. Let us 
write your lectures, on any _ subject. Our 
thoughts are used the world over, on every plat- 
form, With our helps, you can make money; 
with our lectures gain success. We have lec- 
tures for sale. Write us; tell us your needs; we 
will submit prices. Current Information, For- 
man, N, Dak. 


PASTORS SHOULD WRITE SHORTHAND. 
Sermons easily written—Great Time Saver—We 
Teach by Mail. Special Proposition to Pastors. 
Write Now. Orton E. Beach, Stenographic Ex- 
pert, 85S Chelmsford St., Lowell, Mass. 


THE MOST SATISFACTORY SLIDE RENTAL 
SERVICE in America. Designed for pastors by 
@ successful pastor. Write for details today. 
New Idea Service System, Vinton, lowa, 


FOR SALE. Pulpit Commentary, 51 Vols., 
complete. Condition guaranteed. Otto Halfaker, 
Detroit, Mich., 3081 Fort St., West. 


A Genuine Leather Cover Loose Leaf Memo. 
Book, 50 Sheets Paper. Your name stamped in 
Gold on cover. Postpaid 50 cents. Loose Leaf 
Book Co., Box 6, Station L, New York City, De- 
partment Ne, 12, 


With Our Help you win success with your 
paper, talk, sermon or lecture. Research Bu- 
reau, Gen. Delivery, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. A Stamp Collection, large or small, 
in exchange for good books. Can use odd lots. 
Rev. E. 8S. Moyer, Ridgeway, Ont, 


EVANGELISTS 


DEPARTMENT 


EVANGELIST T. LEROY MUIR, Andes, New 
York. Camp, tent and church meetings. Testi- 
monials. 


There has recently arrived at an Atlantie port 
a large British passenger liner from the Far 
East by way of the. Panama Canal with 3,500 
Chinese. coolies on board. These are going to 
France to do agricultural work during the war. 

* * + * 


French women are caring for the graves of 
the American soldiers that have been buried on 
French soil, “One French mother who had lost 
her son would take one of the graves and keep 
it fresh with flowers. Some would take two or 
three.” said John R, Mott recently. To be a good 
m4” makes one akin to all mothers. To be 

reaved mother makes one a sister to all the 
reeping Rachels of all the world.+—Herald wand 
Presbyter. 


J: offer. 


Be A Lecturer— 


In your community—in your 
State—in your Nation. 
Lecturers are in demand by Twenty- 
five Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Bureaus in America. 


The Employment is 
Pleasant and Profitable 


Read our latest list of Publications —com- 
plete and expertly prepared—Great Platform 
Lectures: 


» “God’s Masterpiece—Man” 


(A wonderful Baccalaureate address) 


“The Church of Yesterday and 


Tomorrow” 
_ (Stim ulating, Wholesome and 
Encouraging) 


“Birds of a Feather” 


(Humorous and Practical) 


“Man And His (Talents) Capital” 


(An Inspiring Commencement Address) 


“America, The Queen of Nations” 
(Revised for Patriotic Occa ions) —__ 


“The Man of Galilee” 


(Religious and Attractive) 


“Humanity’s Headlight” 
(Biblical and Entertaining) 


We do not publish old Jectures that have been worn 
out on the platform. Our publications are new, and 
produced by the intellects of some of the biggest, and 
most interesting, and the most practical men of this 
generation. 


You will find as many timely and usable illustrations 
in any one lecture that we publish, as you will find in 
the average library. You can easily preach a series of 
“Special Sermons’’ from the material in any lecture 
that we send out. 


PRICES: Any lecture fifty cents. Any 
three, one dollar. 


ALL SEVEN, TWO DOLLARS. 


i 


With each order. we will send you 
FREE—ABSOLUTELY FREE 
I. The names and addresses of Twenty-five 
Bureaus in the U. S. that EMPLOY 
Lecturers. 

II. Also, ‘Hints and Suggestions,”’ by an 
experienced platform man, on ‘How to Make 
Connection with LECTURE BUREAUS.” 

N.B.—All transactions and correspondence 
treated confidentially. 


Public Speakers’ Supply 


Ridgway, Pa. =: 


i Write and tell us what you need for that 
oF ‘special occasion” and we will submit prices, 
We also prepare sermons for regular work. See. our 
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typewriter you can pr 
SAME AS TEN TYPEWRITERS IN ONE 
We have about 50 perfectly rebuilt (like new) Guaranteed Blickensderfer 


$30.00, in that. we are going to sell TO MINIS 
in monthly or weekly payments of 50 cents per week, or 10 per cent off 


: sg = 7 5 ‘Vy The Blickensderfer Typewriters have every 
a: ( ae MINISTERS ONLY innvieemeat you nee or could.» peatufur on 


a typewriter, including Portability and Interchangeable Type, so. 


that hae one 
t large, small print, italic, script (hand writing), ete. : 


RS ONLY for $14.00 to 


age Sap been a Ministers Supply House for 15 yeara and we are doing our 
part to supply every Minister with a writing machine. 
gains. Here is a chance for the Minister who never had a typewriter. 


DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE. WRITE US NOW. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Department D-12. 


We give them the bar- 


339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Preacher’s Preparation May Be Improved 


BY THEOL 


ICAL STUDY AT HOME 


High-grade correspondence courses, at only $5.00 each, in Homiletics, Experimental 
Religion, Life and Writings of St. John and six other subjects, offered by the 


CHICAGO EVANGELISTIC INSTITUTE : 


Do Your PRINTING 


Oards, circulars, labels, tags, book, menus, paper. 
SES, Press $6 Larger $20. Job Press $%. up. Save money. 
<’ Print for others, BIG PROFITS. All easy, rules 
sent, Write factory TODAY for press catalog, TYPE, 
EXCELSIOR cards, paper, THE PRESS CO. D-32, MERIDEN. Cong. 


WHO DOES YOUR PRINTING? 


Is it always delivered on time at a price that pleases 
your We print Association Minutes, Pamphlets, Ser- 
mons, Books Church Papers and Church Advertising 
ierature for Pastors and Duplex 


re Oca rat paigza 
Envelopes any style, at reasonable prices. 

We Rebind Old Books, make them look as good as 
new. Get our quotation on that job now. 


143 S. Third St. MAYES PRINTING CO. Louisville, Ky. 


TIRES *::7 “ARMOR’ 
5,000. Mile Guaranteed Quality at 
Wholesale Prices 


Tires Tubes ‘‘Armor” 
30x3 $13.60 $2.90 $3.00 
30x3% 17.00 3.45 3.60 
32x3}% 19.65 3.60 3.60 

4 Other sizes quoted on request. 

| Order these 5,000 mile Beacon‘ ‘Rib-Skid”’ 
Tires, Red Tubes and ‘Inside Armor’’ 
at above prices on money-back approval, 
or write at once for full description and our 
plan of selling First Grade, Fully Guar- 
anteed Tires, etc,, direct-to-you at whole- 
sale prices. Give size of tires and name of 
car. Address 


MODERN TIRE CO., 635 7th Street, RACINE, WIS. 


FABER 
FOLDING ORGANS 


They are the most compact. have 
the largest volume and sweetest 
tone of any Folding Organ on the 
market. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue, price-list and free trial offer. 


Folds like a suitcase 
-HOMO FABER, Dept 101 
2065 Flournoy St., Chicage, ith 


In ‘dnewering advertisements you'll mention 
The Expositor, won't you? _Thanks. - 


1754 Washington Blvd. 1: CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMMUNION SERVICE OUTFITS 

Individual, the present-day method— 

4 cleanly and sanitary. A more impressive 

service. Beautiful sets at reasonable 

pace Write for catalog and trial offer. 

eMOULIN BROS. & CO. Dept. 2 
Greenville, itl, 


Clea 
Hand sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial free. 

Thomas Communion Service Co, Lima, Ohio 


Ben 15 


TWO CRITICAL MINISTRATIONS. 


The Wedding and the Funeral require tact 


and thought and proper form. G. B. F. Hal- 
lock, D. D., has prepared ‘*THE WEDDING MAN- 
UAL"? giving the forms used by the different 
denominations, the Ring ceremony and cere- 
monizs used by leading ministers. Bound in 
gray limp Morocco. 

Scripture Studies, and Selections, Notes, 
Laws, Cautions, Wedding Hymns and Music, 
Choice Sentiments, Hints on Wedding Eti-— 
quette. 

Sent postpaid for $1. 00 


**THE FUNERAL MANUAL,” compiled by Joseph 
Sanderson, has suitable Scripture Selections.and_ 
gems of iuneral addresses from sermons by 
leading preachers. Bound in limp black eh: 
Morocco. . et 
Sent postpaid for $1.00. ‘ - 
t@-Both these handsome haqdbockic arama Rata 
several timcs their price if only used once— roan 
sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 75. PW 


FM BARTON, Publisher, | 
Saxton Bullding. ; Ciavgiene 5 
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